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fta«  gardra  Ilk*  •  Udjr  fair  ma  eat. 
That  lajr  m  U  tba  slumbered  In  delight. 

And  to  the  open  ekiea  her  ejrea  did  shut; 

The  acure  llelda  of  heaven  were  'aembled  right 
In  a  large  round  aet  with  the  flowen  of  light ; 

The  flowers  de  luce  and  the  round  sparks  of  dew 

That  hung  from  their  asuro  leaver  did  shew 

Like  twinkling  stars  that  aparkle  In  the  STenlng  blue. 

—Oilet  Ftetaur. 

Fbom  his  cradle  to  his  grave  a  gale  of  pro** 
perily  bore  my  friend  Ellison  along.  Nor  do  I 
use  the  word  prosperity  in  its  mere  worldly 
sense.  I  mean  it  as  iQmonymons  with  happiness. 
The  person  of  whom  I  speak  seemed  bom  foi 
the  purpose  of  foreshadowing  the  doctrines  of 
Torgot,  Price,  Priestly,  and  Condorcet — of  ex- 
emplifying by  individual  instance  what  has  been 
deemed  the  chimera  of  the  perfectionists.  In  the 
brief  existence  of  Ellison  I  fancy  that  I  have 
seen  refuted  the  dogma,  that  in  man's  very  na- 
ture lies  some  hidden  principle,  the  antagonist 
of  bliss.  An  anxious  examination  of  his  career 
has  given  me  to  understand  that,  in  general,  from 
the  violation  of  a  few  simple  laws  of  humanity 
arises  the  wretchedness  of  mankind — that  as  a 
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■peeiet  we  hare  in  oar  poHeauon  the  ai  yet  no- 
wrought  elements  of  content— and  that,  even  now 
in  the  preient  darkness  and  madness  of  all 
thought  on  the  great  question  of  the  social  condi- 
tion, it  is  not  impossible  that  man,  the  individual, 
under  certain  unusual  and  highly  fortuitous  con- 
ditions may  be  happy. 

With  opinions  such  as  these  my  young  friend, 
too,  was  fully  imbued,  and  thus  it  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
which  distinguished  his  life  was,  in  great  meas- 
ure, the  result  of  preconcert.  It  is  indeed  evi- 
dent that  with  less  of  the  instinctive  philosophy 
which,  now  and  then,  stands  so  well  in  the  stead 
of  experience,  Mr.  Ellison  would  have  found 
himself  precipitated,  by  the  very  extraordinary 
success  of  his  life,  into  the  common  vortex  of 
unhappiness  which  yawns  for  those  of  preemi- 
nent endowments.  But  it  is  by  no  means  my  ob- 
ject to  pen  an  essay  on  happiness.  The  ideas  of 
my  f rienu  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  worcUi. 
He  admitted  but  four  elementary  principles,  or 
more  strictly,  conditions,  of  bliss.  That  which  he 
considered  chief  was  (strange  to  say !)  the  simple 
and  purely  physical  one  of  free  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  *'  The  health,"  he  said,  "  attainable 
by  other  means  is  scarcely  wortii  the  name."  He 
instanced  the  ecstasies  of  the  fox-hunter,  and 
pointed  to  the  tillers  of  the  earth,  the  only  people 
who,  as  a  class,  can  be  fairly  considered  happier 
'han  others.  His  second  condition  was  the  love 
of  woman.  His  third,  and  most  difficult  of  reali- 
sation, was  the  contempt  of  ambition.  His  fourth 
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was  an  object  of  nnoeaaiiife;  pursuit ;  and  he  held 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  extent  of  at- 
tainable happiness  was  in  proportion  to  the  spir- 
ituality of  this  object 

Ellison  was  remarkable  in  the  continuous  pro- 
fusion of  good  gifts  lavished  upon  him  by  for- 
tune. In  personal  grace  and  beauty  he  exceeded 
all  men.  His  intellect  was  of  w^t  order  to  which 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  less  a  labor  than 
an  intuition  and  a  necessity.  His  family  was  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  empire.  His  bride 
was  the  loveliest  and  most  devoted  of  women. 
His  possessions  had  been  always  ample;  but  on 
the  attainment  of  his  majority,  it  was  discovered 
that  one  of  those  extraordinary  freaks  of  fate  had 
been  played  in  his  behalf  which  startle  the  whole 
social  world  amid  which  they  occur,  and  seldom 
fail  radically  to  alter  the  moral  constitution  of 
those  who  are  their  objects. 

It  appears  that  about  a  hundred  years  before 
Mr.  Ellison's  coming  of  age,  there  had  died,  in 
a  remote  province,  one  Mr.  Seabright  Ellison. 
This  gentleman  had  amassed  a  princely  fortune, 
and,  having  no  immediate  connections,  conceived 
the  whim  of  suffering  his  wealth  to  accumulate 
for  a  century  after  his  decease.  Minutely  and 
nagaciously  directing  tbe  various  modes  of  in- 
vestment, hs  bequeathea  the  aggregate  amount 
to  the  nearest  of  blood,  bearing  the  name  of  Elli- 
son, who  should  be  alive  at  the  end  of  the  hun- 
dred yeara.  Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  set 
aside  this  singular  bequest;  their  ex  post  facto 
character  rendered  them  abortive ;  but  the  atten- 
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tion  of  a  jealous  govemment  was  aroused,  and  a 
legislative  act  finally  obtained,  forbidding  all 
similar  accumulations.  This  act,  however,  did 
not  pravent  young  Ellison  from  entering  into 
possession,  on  his  twenty-first  birthday,  as  the 
heir  of  his  ancestor  Seabright,  of  a  fortune  df 
four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars* 

"When  it  had  become  known  that  such  was  the 
enormous  wealth  inherited,  there  were,  of  conrse, 
many  speculations  as  to  the  mode  of  its  disposal. 
The  magnitude  and  the  immediate  availability  of 
the  sum  bewildered  all  who  tiiought  on  tLe  topic. 
The  possessor  of  any  appreciable  amount  of 
money  might  have  been  imagined  to  perform  any 
one  of  a  thousand  things.  With  riches  merely 
surpassing  those  of  any  citizen,  it  would  have 
been  e^  to  suppose  him  engaging  to  supreme 
excess  in  ihe  fashionable  extravagances  of  his 
time— or  busying  himself  with  political  intrigue 
-—or  aiming  at  ministerial  power — or  purchasing 
increase  of  nobility — or  collecting  large  museums 
of  virtu — or  playing  the  munificent  patron  of  let- 
ters, of  science,  of  art — or  endowing,  and  bestow- 
ing his  name  upon  extensive  institutions  of  char- 

*  An  Incident,  similar  in  outline  to  tbe  one  here  imagined, 
occurred,  not  very  long  ago.  In  England.  The  name  of  the 
fortunate  heir  waa  Thelluson.  I  flrst  saw  an  account  ot  this 
matter  in  the  "  Tour  "  of  Prince  PUckler  Muskau,  who  make* 
the  sum  Inherited  ninety  millions  of  pounds,  and  Juatly  oh- 
aerres  that  "  In  the  contemplation  of  so  vast  a  sum,  and  ot  the 
services  to  which  it  might  be  applied,  there  la  something  even 
ot  the  sublime."  To  suit  the  views  of  this  article  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  Prince's  statement,  although  a  grossly  exaggerated 
one.  The  germ,  and  in  fact,  the  commencement  ot  the  present 
paper  was  published  many  years  ago — previous  to  the  Issue  of 
the  first  number  ot  Sue's  admirable  "  Juif  Errant,"  which  may 
po>  albly  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  Muskau's  account. 
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ity.  .But  for  the  inconceivable  wealth  in  the 
actual  possession  of  the  heir,  these  objects  and 
all  ordinary  objects  were  felt  to  afford  too  lim- 
ited a  field.  Recourse  was  had  to  figures,  and 
these  but  sufficed  to  confound.  It  was  seen  that, 
even  at  three  per  cent.,  the  annual  income  of 
the  inheritance  amounted  to  no  less  than  thirteen 
millions  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars; 
which  was  one  million  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  per  month;  or  thirty-six 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six  per  day; 
or  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-one  per 
hour;  or  six  and  twenty  dollars  for  every  minute 
that  flew.  Thus  the  usual  track  of  supposition 
waa  thoroughly  broken  up.  Men  knew  not  what 
to  imagine.  There  were  some  who  even  conceived 
that  Mr.  Ellison  would  divest  himself  of  at  least 
one-half  of  his  fortune,  as  of  utterly  superfluous 
opulence — enriching  whole  troops  of  his  relatives 
by  division  of  his  superabundance.  To  the  near- 
est of  these  he  did,  in  fact,  abandon  the  very 
unusual  wealth  which  was  his  own  before  the  in- 
heritance. 

I  was  not  surprised,  however,  to  perceive  that 
he  had  long  made  up  his  mind  on  a  point  which 
had  occasioned  so  much  discussion  to  his  friends. 
Nor  was  I  greatly  astonished  at  the  nature  of  his 
decision.  In  regard  to  individual  charities  he 
had  satisfied  his  conscience.  In  the  possibility 
of  any  improvement,  properly  so  called,  being 
effected  by  man  himself  in  the  general  condition 
of  man,  he  had  (I  am  sorry  to  confess  it)  little 
faith.    Upon  the  whole,  whether  happily  or  un- 
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happily,  he  was  thrown  back,  in  very  great  meas- 
ure, upon  self. 

In  the  widest  and  noblest  sense  he  was  a  poet. 
He  comprehended,  moreover,  the  true  character, 
the  august  aims,  the  supreme  majesty  and  dig- 
nity of  the  poetic  sentiment.  The  fullest,  if  not 
the  sole  proper  satisfaction  of  this  sentiment  he 
instinctively  felt  to  lie  in  the  creation  of  novel 
forms  of  beauty.  Scmie  peculiarities,  either  in  his 
early  education,  or  in  the  nature  of  his  intellect, 
had  tinged  with  what  is  termed  materialism 
all  his  ethical  speculations ;  and  it  was  this  bias, 
perhaps,  which  led  him  to  believe  that  the  most 
advantageous  at  least,  if  not  the  sole  legitimate 
field  for  the  poetic  exercise,  lies  in  the  creation  of 
novel  moods  of  purely  physical  loveliness.  Thus 
it  happened  he  became  neither  musician  nor  poet 
— if  we  use  this  latter  term  in  its  every-day  ac- 
ceptation. Or  it  might  have  been  that  he  neg- 
lected to  become  either,  merely  in  pursuance  of 
his  idea  that  in  contempt  of  ambition  is  to  be 
found  one  of  the  essential  principles  of  happiness 
on  earth.  Is  it  not  indeed,  possible  that,  while  a 
high  order  of  genius  is  necessarily  ambitious,  the 
highest  is  above  that  which  is  termed  ambition  f 
And  may  it  not  thus  happen  that  many  far 
greater  than  Milton  have  contentedly  remained 
'•  mute  and  inglorious?  "  I  believe  that  the 
world  has  never  seen — and  that,  unless  through 
some  series  of  accidents  goading  the  noblest  order 
of  mind  into  distasteful  exertion,  the  world  will 
never  see — that  full  extent  of  triumphant  exe- 
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ention,  in  fhe  richer  domains  of  art,  of  which 
the  human  nature  is  absolutely  capable. 

Ellison  became  neither  musician  nor  i>oet ;  al- 
though no  man  lived  more  profoundly  enamored 
of  music  and  poetry.   Under  other  circumstances 
than  those  which  invested  him,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  he  would  have  become  a  painter.  Sculp- 
ture, although  in  its  nature  rigorously  poetical, 
was  too  limited  in  its  extent  and  consequences, 
to  have  occupied,  at  any  time,  much  of  his  atten- 
tion.   And  I  have  now  mentioned  all  the  prov- 
inces in  which  the  common  understanding  of  the 
poetic  sentiment  has  declared  it  capable  of  ex- 
patiating.  But  Ellison  maintained  liat  the  rich- 
est, tiie  truest,  and  most  natural,  if  not  alto- 
gether the  most  extensive  province,  had  been  un- 
accountably neglected.    No  definition  had  spoken 
of  the  landscape-gardener  as  of  the  poet ;  yet  it 
seemed  to  my  friend  that  the  creation  of  the  land- 
scape-garden  offered  to  the  proper  Muse  the  most 
magnificent  of  opportunities.    Here,  indeed,  was 
the  faintest  field  for  the  display  of  imagination 
in  the  endless  combining  of  forms  of  novel 
beauty;  the  elements  to  enter  into  combination 
being,  by  a  vast  superiority,  the  most  glorious 
which  the  earth  could  afford.    In  the  multiform 
and  multicolor  of  the  flowers  and  the  trees,  he 
recognised  the  most  direct  and  energetic  efforts 
of  Nature  at  physical  loveliness.     And  in  the 
direction  or  concentration   of  this  effort — or, 
more  properly,  in  its  adaptation  to  the  eyes 
which  were  to  behold  it  on  earth— he  perceived 
that  he  shoidd  be  employing  the  best  means— 
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laboring  to  the  greatest  advantace—in  fh,.  f„i 

hold  u  ™  a°"'°i*V^" ''?"""'  *  ■'■  *»  <- 

phmeolZ  Sr  Eln-"^-^'^'T'"<«'  »'  this 

will  always  be  fo^5  f  .XTn^  landscapes,  there 
excesses  and  defS  mff.  If  ^  «^«es._many 
may  defy,  indiSallv  tt  ??  J^'^.P^.^'^*  P«^ 
artist,  the  arrailemenf nf^K  ^'^^^'*  "^"^  ^^  the 
b^su^^eptibnflS^rJ^em^^^^^^  ^T^^,^^  ^^^^^^ 
sition  can  be  attaints  nIS-^^°  ^^^'  °o  Po- 
natural  earth  from  wh^^h^'  "^f?  '."'^*««  ^^  Sie 

imitate  the  colo^^ff  the  tuH^'l?,^".  Presume  to 
proportions  of  the  lilv  of  fif '  ^f/o. improve  the 
cism  which  says  of  scull,?.  7^"'!;'  •'^^^  ''"«- 
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do  more  than  approach  the  living  and  breathing 
beauty.    In  landscape  alone  is  the  principle  of 
the  critic  true ;  and,  having  felt  its  truth  here,  it 
IS  but  the  headlong  spirit  of  generalization  which 
has  led  hun  to  pronounce  it  true  throughout  aU 
the  domains  of  art.    Having,  I  say,  felt  its  truth 
here ;  for  the  f eelmg  is  no  affectation  or  chimera. 
1  he  mathematics  afford  no  more  absolute  demon- 
strations  than  the  sentiments  of  his  art  yields 
the  artist.    He  not  only  believes,  but  positively 
knows,  that  such  and  such  apparently  arbitral 
arrangements  of  matter  constitute  and  alone  con- 
stitute  the  true  beauty.    His  reasons,  however, 
have  not  yet  been  matured  into  expression.    It 
remains  for  a  more  profound  analysis  than  the 
world  has  yet  seen,  fully  to  investigate  and  ex- 
press  them.    Nevertheless  he  is  confirmed  in  his 
mstinctive  opinions  by  the  voice  of  all  his  breth- 
ren.    Let  a     composition  "  be  defective;  let  an 
emendation  be  wrought  in  its  mere  arrangement 
ot  form;   let  this  emendation  be   submitted  to 
every  artist  in  the  world;  by  each  wiU  its  nec^ 
sity  be  admitted.    And  even  far  more  than  this- 
m  remedy  of  the  defective  composition,  each  in' 
sulated  member  of  the  fraternity  would  have 
suggested  the  identical  emendation 

I  repeat  that  in  landscape  arrangements  alone 
fnHfhi!  r  p''**u'*^  susceptible  of  exaltation, 
la„*^  :u^®''^^°''®'.^^'  susceptibility  of  improve- 
ment at  this  one  point,  was  a  mystery  I  had  been 
nnable  to  so  ve    My  own  thoughts  on  the  sublet 

tion  of  nature  would  have  so  arranged  the  earth's 
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surface  as  to  have  fulflUed  at  aU  points  man't 
senae  of  perfection  in  the  beautiful,  the  sublime, 
or  the  picturesque;  but  that  this  primitive  inten- 
tion  had  been  frustrated  by  the  known  geological 
disturbances-disturbances  of  form  aid  ^or- 
groupmg,  m  the  correction  or  allaying  of  which 

much  weakened,  however,  by  the  necessity  which 
It  mvolved  of  considering  the  disturbances  ab- 
vS!i  '^^  "Adapted  to  any  purpose.  It  was 
S  Z?.'"^^''!?^****  **^**  ^^y  were  prognostic 
?v  t^*\  ?f  *^!P  explained  :-Admit  the  earth- 
ly  mmortahty  of  man  to  have  been  the  fiwt  in- 

^^^nf  .T^*  ^Z^  ^^^"i  the. primitive  arrange- 
SfLf*  ^^  earth's  surface  adapted  to  his  blSs- 
ful  estate,  as  not  Mistent  but  designed.  The  dis- 
turbances  were  the  preparations  for  his  subse- 
quently conceived  deathful  condition. 

^^«^!l?^'    fi?  "^y  friend,  "  what  we  regard  as 
exaltation  of  the  landscape  may  be  really  such 
as  respecte  only  the  moral  or  human  poiTof 
ine«.  Each  alteration  of  the  natural  scenery  may 
possibly  effect  a  blemish  in  the  picture,  if  we^S 
suppose  this  picture  viewM  at  large-^in  mSs^ 
flT.ur  P/>«»*  distant  from  the  earth's  sur- 
n w.  ^^J""-^^  ''•'•f  ^y°^<^  *^«  Ji°^»ts  of  its  atmos. 
F™«^!:      *  "?  ®T*^  understood  that  what  might 
improve  a  closely  scrutinized  detaU,  may  at  the 
same  time  mjure  a  general  or  more  distinctly 
obser /ed  effect.    There  mat,  be  a  class  ofbSS^^ 
human  once,  but  now  invisible  to  humanity,  to 
^om,  from  afar,  our  disorder  may  seem  w^er 
--our  unpicturesqueness  picturesque;  in  a  word. 
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the  earth-angels,  for  whose  scrutiny  more  espe- 
cially than  our  own,  and  for  whose  death-refined 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  may  have  been  set 
in  array  by  God  the  wide  k^dscape-gardens  of 
the  hemispheres." 

In  the  course  of  discussion,  my  friend  quoted 
some  passages  from  a  writer  on  landscape- 
gardening,  who  has  been  supposed  to  have  well 
treated  his  tlieme : 

"  There  are  properly  but  two  styles  of  land- 
scape-gardening, the  natural  and  the  artificial 
One  seeks  to  recall  the  original  beauty  of  the 
country,  by  adapting  its  means  to  the  surround- 
ing scenery;  cultivating  trees  in  harmony  with 
the  hills  or  plains  of  the  neighboring  land ;  de- 
tecting and  bringing  into  practice  those  nice  re- 
lations of  size,  proportion  and  color  which,  hid 
from  the  common  observer,  are  revealed  every- 
where to  the  experienced  student  of  nature.  The 
result  of  the  natural  style  of  gardening,  is  seen 
rather  in  the  absence  of  all  defects  and  incon- 
gruities—in the  prevalence  of  a  healthy  harmony 
and  order— than  in  the  creation  of  any  special 
wonders  or  miracles.  The  artificial  style  has  as 
many  varieties  as  there  are  different  tastes  to 
gratify.  It  has  a  certain  general  relation  to  the 
various  styles  of  building.  There  are  the  stately 
avenues  and  retirements  of  Versailles;  Italian 
terraces;  and  a  various  mixed  old  English  style, 
which  bears  some  relation  to  the  domestic  Gothic 
or  English  Elizabethan  architecture.  Whatever 
may  be  said  against  the  abuses  of  the  artificial 
landscape-gardening,  a  mixture  of  pure  art  in 
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the  garden  scene  adds  to  it  a  great  beauty.  This 
IS  partly  pleasing  to  the  eye,  by  the  show  of  order 
and  design,  and  partiy  moral.  A  terrace,  with 
an  old  moss-covered  balustrade,  calls  up  at  once 
to  the  eye  the  fair  forms  that  have  passed  there 
in  other  days.  The  slightest  exhibition  of  art 
IS  an  evidence  of  care  and  human  interest." 

"  From  what  I  have  already  observed,"  said 
Ellison,  "  you  will  understand  that  I  reject  the 
Idea,  here  expressed,  of  recalling  the  original 
beauty  of  the  country.    The  original  beauty  is 
never  so  great  as  that  which  may  be  introduced. 
Of  course,  every  thing  depends  on  the  selection 
ot  a  spot  with  capabilities.    What  is  said  about 
detecting  and  bringing  into  practice  nice  rela- 
tions of  size,  proportion,  and  color,  is  one  of  those 
mere  vaguenesses  of  speech  which  serve  to  veil 
inaccuracy  of  thought.    The  phrase  quoted  may 
mean  any  thing,  or  nothing,  and  guides  in  no  de- 
gree.    That  the  true  result  of  the  natural  style 
of  gardening  is  seen  rather  in  the  absence  of  all 
defects  and  incongruities  than  in  the  creation  of 
any  special  wonders  or  miracles,  is  a  proposition 
better  suited  to  the  grovdling  apprehension  of 
the  herd  than  to  the  fervid  dreams  of  the  man 
of  genius.    The  negative  merit  suggested  apper- 
tains  to  that  hobbling  criticism  which,  in  letters, 
would  elevate  Addison  into  apotheosis.    In  truth 
while  that   virtue  which   consists  in  the   mere 
avoidance  of  vice  appeals  directly  to  the  under- 
standing,  and  can  thus  be  circumscribed  in  rule 
the  loftier  ^rtue,  which  flames  in  creation,  eail 
be  apprehended  m  its  results  alone.  Rule  applies 
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but  to  the  merits  of  denial — to  the  excelleuciea 
which  refrain.  Beyond  these,  the  critical  art  can 
but  suggest.  We  may  be  instructed  to  build  a 
"  Cato,"  but  we  are  in  vain  told  how  to  conceive 
a  Parthenon  or  an  "  Inferno."  The  thing  done, 
however;  the  wonder  accomplished;  and  the  ca- 
pacity for  apprehension  becomes  universal.  The 
sophists  of  the  negative  school  who,  through  in- 
ability to  create,  have  scoffed  at  creation,  are  now 
found  the  loudest  in  applause.  What,  in  its 
chrysalis  condition  of  principle,  affronted  their 
demure  reason,  never  fails,  in  its  maturity  of  ac- 
complishment, to  extort  admiration  from  their 
instinct  of  beauty. 

"  The  author's  observations  on  the  artificial 
style,"  continued  Ellison,  "  are  less  objection- 
able. A  mixture  of  pure  art  in  a  garden  scene 
adds  to  it  a  great  beauty.  This  is  just;  as  also 
is  the  reference  to  the  sense  of  human  interest. 
The  principle  expressed  is  incontrovertible — but 
there  may  be  something  beyond  it.  There  may 
be  an  object  in  keeping  with  the  principle — an 
object  unattainable  by  the  means  ordinarily  pos- 
sessed by  individuals,  yet  which,  if  attained, 
would  lend  a  charm  to  the  landscape-garden  far 
surpassing  that  which  a  sense  of  merely  human 
interest  could  bestow.  A  poet,  having  very  un- 
usual pecuniary  resources,  might,  while  retain- 
ing the  necessary  idea  of  art  or  culture,  or,  as 
our  author  expresses  it,  of  interest,  so  imbue  his 
designs  at  once  with  extent  and  novelty  of 
beauty,  as  to  convey  the  sentiment  of  spiritual 
interference.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  bringing 
VII.  2 
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about  such  result,  he  uecures  all  the  advantages 
of  interest  or  design,  while  relieving  his  work  of 
the  harshness  or  technicality  of  the  worldly  art. 
In  the  most  rugged  of  wildernesses— in  the  most 
savage  of  the  scenes  of  pure  nature— there  is  ap- 
parent the  art  of  a  creator;  yet  this  art  is  appar- 
ent to  reflection  only;  in  no  respect  has  it  the 
obvious  force  of  a  feeling.    Now  let  us  suppose 
tills  sense  of  the  Almighty  design  to  be  one  step 
depressed— to  be  brought  into  something  like 
harmony  or  consistency  with  the  sense  of  human 
art — to  form  an  intermedium  between  the  two: 
—let  us  imagine,  for  example,  a  landscape  whose 
combined    vastness    and    deflnitiveness— whose 
united  beauty,   magnificence,  and  strangeness, 
shall  convey  the  idea  of  care,  or  culture,  or  super- 
mtendence,  on  the  part  of  beings  superior,  yet 
akm  to  humanity— then  the  sentiment  of  interest 
IS  preserved,  while  the  art  intervolved  is  made 
to  assume  the  air  of  an  intermediate  or  secondary 
nature — a  nature  which  is  not.  God,  nor  an  ema- 
nation from  God,  but  which  still  is  nature  in  the 
sense  of  the  handiwork  of  the  angels  that  hover 
between  man  and  God."     , 

It  was  in  devoting  his  enormous  wealth  to  the 
embodiment  of  a  vision  such  as  this— in  the  free 
exercise  in  the  open  air  ensured  by  the  personal 
superintendence  of  his  plans— in  the  unceasing 
object  which  these  plans  afforded— in  the  high 
spirituality  of  the  object— in  the  contempt  of 
ambition  which  it  enabled  him  truly  to  feel— in 
the  perennial  springs  with  which  it  gratified 
without  possibility  of  satiating,  that  one  master 
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passion  of  his  soul,  the  thirst  for  beauty ;  above 
all,  it  was  in  the  sympathy  of  a  woman,  not  un- 
womanly, whose  loveliness  and  love  enveloped 
his  existence  in  the  purple  atmosphere  of  Para- 
dise, that  Ellison  thought  to  find,  and  found,  ex- 
emption from  the  ordinary  cares  of  humanity, 
with  a  far  gn^ater  amount  of  positive  happiness 
than  ever  glowed  in  the  rapt  day-dreams  of  De 
Stael. 

I  despair  of  conveying  to  the  reader  any  dis- 
tinct conception  of  the  marvels  which  my  friend 
did  actually  accomplish.  I  wish  to  describe,  but 
am  disheartened  by  the  difficulty  of  description, 
and  hesitate  between  detail  and  generality.  Per- 
haps the  better  course  will  be  to  unite  the  two  in 
their  extremes. 

Mr.  Ellison's  first  step  regarded,  of  course,  the 
choice  of  a  locality;  and  scarcely  had  he  com- 
menced thinking  on  this  point,  when  the  luxuri- 
ant nature  of  the  Pacific  Islands  arrested  his  at- 
tention. In  fact,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  for  a 
voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  when  a  night's  reflec- 
tion induced  him  to  abandon  the  idea.  "Were 
I  misanthropic,"  he  said,  "such  a  locale  would 
suit  me.  The  thoroughness  of  its  insulation  and 
seclusion,  and  the  difficulty  of  ingress  and  egress, 
would  in  such  case  be  the  charm  of  charms ;  but 
as  yet  I  am  not  Timon.  I  wish  the  composure 
but  not  the  depression  of  solitude.  There  must 
remain  with  me  a  certain  control  over  the  extent 
and  duration  of  my  repose:  There  will  be  fre- 
quent hours  in  which  I  shall  need,  too,  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  poetic  in  what  I  have  done.   Let  me 
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seek,  then,  a  spot  not  far  from  a  populous  oity— 
whose  vicinity,  also,  will  best  enable  me  to  exe- 
cute my  plans." 

In  search  of  a  suitable  place  so  situated,  EUi- 
son  travelled  for  several  years,  and  I  was  permit* 
ted  to  accompany  him.  A  thousand  spots  with 
which  I  was  enraptured  he  rejected  without  hesi- 
tation, for  reasons  which  satisfied  me,  in  the  end, 
that  he  was  right.  We  cam"  at  length  to  an  ele- 
vated table-land  of  wonderful  fertility  and  beau- 
ty, affording  a  panoramic  prospect  very  little 
less  in  extent  than  that  of  .Stna,  and,  in  Elli- 
son's opinion  as  well  as  my  own,  surpassing  the 
far-famed  view  from  that  mountain  in  all  the 
true  elements  of  the  picturesque. 

"I  am  aware,"  said  the  traveller,  as  he  drew  a 
sigh  of  deep  delight  after  gazing  on  this  scene, 
entranced,  for  nearly  an  hour,  "I  know  that 
here,  in  my  circumstances,  nine-tenths  of  the 
most  fastidious  of  men  would  rest  content  This 
panorama  is  indeed  glorious,  and  I  should  re- 
joice in  it  but  for  the  excess  of  its  glory.  The 
taste  of  all  the  architects  I  have  ever  known 
leads  them,  for  the  sake  of  'prospect,*  to  put  up 
buildinprs  on  hill-tops.  The  error  is  obvious. 
Grandeur  in  any  of  its  moods,  but  especially  in 
that  of  extent,  startles,  excites — and  then  fa- 
tigues,  depresses.  For  the  occasional  scene  noth- 
ing can  be  better — for  the  constant  view  nothing 
worse.  And,  in  the  constant  v'ew,  the  most  ob- 
jectionable phase  of  grandeur  w  that  of  extent ; 
the  worst  phase  of  extent,  that  of  distance.  It  is 
at  war  with  the  sentiment  and  with  the  sense  of 
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teduiion — the  sentiment  and  sense  which  we 
seek  to  humor  in  'retiring  to  the  country.'  In 
looking  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain  we  can- 
not help  feeling  abroad  in  the  world.  The  heart- 
sick avoid  distant  prospects  as  a  pestilence." 

It  was  not  until  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth 
year  of  our  search  that  we  found  a  locality  with 
which  Ellison  professed  himself  satisfied.  It  is, 
of  course,  neediess  to  say  where  was  the  locality. 
The  late  death  of  my  friend,  in  causing  his  do- 
main to  be  thrown  open  to  certain  classes  of  visi- 
tors, has  given  to  Amheim  a  species  of  secret  and 
subdued  if  not  solemn  celebrity,  similar  in  kind, 
although  infinitely  superior  in  degree,  to  that 
which  so  long  distinguished  Fon*'uU. 

The  usual  approach  to  Amli'  n  was  by  the 
river.  The  visitor  left  the  city  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. During  the  forenoon  he  passed  between 
shores  of  a  tranquil  and  domestic  beauty,  on 
which  grazed  innumerable  sheep,  their  white 
fleeces  spotting  the  vivid  green  of  rolling  mead- 
ows. By  degrees  the  idea  of  cultivation  subsided 
into  that  of  merely  pastoral  care.  This  slowly 
became  merged  in  a  sense  of  retirement — this 
again  in  a  coasciousness  of  solitude.  As  the 
evening  approached,  the  channel  grew  more  nar- 
row ;  the  banks  more  and  more  precipitous ;  and 
these  latter  were  clothed  in  richer,  more  profuse, 
and  more  sombre  foliage.  The  water  increased 
in  transparency.  The  stream  took  a  thou- 
sand turns,  so  that  at  no  moment  could  its 
gleaming  surface  be  seen  for  a  greater  distance 
^an  a  furlong.     At  every  instant  the  vessel 
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seemed  imprisoned  within  an  enchanted  circle, 
having  insuperable  and  impenetrable  walls  of  fo- 
liage, a  roof  of  ultra-marine  satin,  and  no  floor — 
the  keel  balancing  itself  with  admirable  nicety 
on  that  of  a  phantom  bark  which,  by  some  acci- 
dent having  been  turned  upside  down,  floated  in 
constant  company  with  the  substantial  one,  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  it.    The  channel  now 
became  a  gorge — ^although  the  term  is  somewhat 
inapplicable,  and  I  employ  it  merely  because  the 
language  has  no  word  which  better  represents  the 
most  striking — ^not  the  most  distinctive — feature 
of  the  scene.    The  character  of  gorge  was  main- 
tained only  in  the  height  and  parallelism  of  the 
shores;  it  was  lost  altogether  in  their  other  traits. 
The  walls  of  the  ravine  (through  which  the  dear 
water  still  tranquilly  flowed)  arose  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  a  hundred  and  occasionally  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  and  inclmed  so  much  toward  each 
other  as,  in  a  great  measure,  to  shut  out  the  light 
of  day;   while  the  long  plume-like  moss  which 
depended  densely  from  the  intertwining  shrub- 
beries overhead,  gave  the  whole  chasm  an  air  of 
funereal  gloom.    The  windings  became  more  fre- 
quent and  intricate,  and  seemed  often  as  if  re- 
turning in  upon  themselves,  so  that  the  voyager 
had  long  lost  all  idea  of  direction.  He  was,  more- 
over,  enwrapt  in   an  exquisite   sense   of  the 
strange.    The  thought  of  nature  still  remained, 
but  her  character  seemed  to  have  undergone 
modification,  there  was  a  weird  symmetry,  a  thril- 
ling uniformity,  a  wizard  propriety  in  these  her 
works.    Not  a  dead  branch— not  a  withered  leaf 
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—not  a  stray  pebble — not  a  patch  of  the  brown 
earth  was  anywhere  visible.  The  crystal  water 
welled  up  against  the  clean  granite,  or  the  un- 
blemished moss,  with  a  sharpness  of  outline  that 
delighted  while  it  bewildered  the  eye. 

Having  threaded  the  mazes  of  this  channel  for 
some  houi^g,  the  gloom  deepening  every  moment, 
a  sharp    and   unexpected   turn   of   the   vessel 
brought  it  suddenly,  as  if  dropped  from  heaven, 
into  a  circular  basin  of  very  considerable  extent 
when  compared  with  the  width  of  the  gorge.    It 
was  about  two  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  and 
girt  it  at  all  points  but  one — ^that  immediately 
fronting  the  vessel  as  it  entered— by  hills  equal 
in  general  height  to  the  walls  of  the  chasm,  al- 
though   of    a   thoroughly    different    character. 
Their  sides  sloped  to  the  water's  edge  at  an  angle 
of  some  forty-five  degrees,  and  they  were  clothed 
from  base  to  summit — not  a  perceptible  point  es- 
caping—in a  drapery  of  the  most  gorgeous  flow- 
er-blossoms;  scarcely  a  green  leaf  being  visible 
among  the  sea  of  odorous  and  fluctuating  color. 
This  basin  was  of  great  depth,  but  so  transparent 
was  the  water  that  the  bottom,  which  seemed  to 
consist  of  a  thick  mass  of  small  round  alabaster 
pebbles,  was  distinctly  visible  by  glimpses--that 
is  to  say,  whenever  the  eye  could  permit  itself 
not  to  see,  far  down  in  the  inverted  heaven,  the 
duplicate  blooming  of  the  hillr     On  these  latter 
there  were  no  trees,  nor  even  shrubs  of  any  size. 
The  impressions  wrought  on  the  observer  were 
those  of  richness,  warmth,  color,  quietude,  uni- 
formity, softness,  delicacy,  daintiness,  voluptu- 
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ousness,  and  a  miraculous  extremeness  of  culture 
that  suggested  dreams  of  a  new  race  of  fairies, 
laborious,  tasteful,  magnificent,  and  fastidious; 
but  as  the  eye  traced  upward  the  myriad-tinted 
slope,  from  its  sharp  junction  with  the  water  to 
its  vague  termination  amid  the  folds  of  over- 
hanging cloud,  it  became,  indeed,  difficult  not  to 
fancy  a  panoramic  cataract  of  rubies,  sapphires, 
opals,  and  golden  onj'xes,  rolling  silently  out  of 
the  sky. 

The  visitor,  shooting  suddenly  into  this  bay 
from  out  the  glom  of  the  ravine,  is  delighted  but 
astounded  by  the  full  orb  of  the  declining  sun, 
which  he  had  supposed  to  be  already  far  below 
the  horizon,  but  which  now  confronts  him,  and 
forms  the  sole  termination  of  an  otherwise  limit- 
less vista  seen  through  another  chasm-like  rift  in 
the  hills. 

But  here  the  voyager  quits  the  vessel  which 
has  borne  him  so  far,  and  descends  into  a  light 
canoe  of  ivory,  stained  with  arabesque  devices  in 
vivid  scarlet,  both  within  and  without.  The  poop 
and  beak  of  this  boat  arise  high  above  the  water 
with  sharp  points,  so  that  the  general  form  is 
that  of  an  irregular  crescent.  It  lies  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  bay  with  the  proud  grace  of  a  swan. 

jjf^  ermined  floor  reposes  a  single  feathery 
paddle  of  satin-wood ;  but  no  oarsman  or  atten- 
dant is  to  be  seen  The  guest  is  bidden  to  be  of 
good  cheer— that  the  fates  will  take  care  of  him 
The  larger  vessel  disappears,  and  he  is  left  alone 
m  the  canoe,  which  lies  apparently  motionless  in 
the  middle  of  the  lake.    While  he  considers  what 
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eourse  to  pursue,  however,  he  becomes  aware  of  a 
gentle  movement  in  the  fairy  bark.  It  slowly 
swings  itself  around  until  its  prow  points  toward 
the  sun.  It  advances  with  a  gentle  but  gradually 
accelerated  velocity,  while  the  slight  ripples  it 
creates  seem  to  break  about  the  ivory  side  in  di- 
vinest  melody— seem  to  offer  the  only  possible 
explanation  of  the  soothing  yet  melancholy  mu- 
sic for  whose  unseen  origin  the  bewildered  voy- 
ager looks  around  him  in  vain. 

The  canoe  steadily  proceeds,  and  the  rocky 
gate  of  the  ^  ista  is  approached,  so  that  its  depths 
can  be  mo-  distinctly  seen.  To  the  right  arise  a 
chain  of  lofty  hills  rudely  and  luxuriantly  wood- 
ed. It  is  observed,  however,  that  the  trait  of  ex- 
quisite cleanness  where  the  bank  dips  into  the 
water,  still  prevails.  There  is  not  one  token  of 
the  usual  river  debris.  To  the  left  the  character 
of  the  scene  is  softer  and  more  obviously  artifi- 
cial. Here  the  bank  slopes  upward  from  the 
stream  in  a  very  gentle  ascent,  forming  a  broad 
sward  of  grass  of  a  texture  resembling  nothing 
so  much  as  velvet,  and  of  a  brilliancy  of  green 
which  would  bear  comparison  with  the  tint  of  the 
purest  emerald.  This  plateau  varies  in  width 
from  ten  to  three  hundred  yards ;  reaching  from 
the  river-bank  to  a  wall,  fifty  feet  high,  which 
extends,  in  an  infinity  of  curves,  but  following 
the  general  direction  of  the  river,  until  lost  in  the 
distance  to  the  wtstward.  This  wall  is  of  one 
continuous  rock,  and  has  been  formed  by  cutting 
perpendicularly  the  once  rugged  precipice  of  the 
stream's  southern  bank ;  but  no  trace  of  the  labor 
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has  been  suffered  to  remain.  The  chiselled  stOMe 
has  the  hue  of  ages,  and  is  profusely  overhung 
and  overspread  with  the  ivy,  the  corid  honeysuc- 
kle,  the  eglantine,  and  the  clematis.  The  uni- 
formity of  the  top  and  bottom  lines  of  the  wall 
is  fully  relieved  by  occasional  trees  of  gigantic 
height,  growing  singly  or  in  small  groups,  both 
along  the  plateau  and  in  the  domain  behind  th^ 
wall,  but  in  close  proximity  to  it;  so  that  fre- 
quent limbs  (of  the  black  walnut  especially) 
reach  over  and  dip  their  pendent  extremities  in 
the  water.  Farther  back  within  the  domain,  the 
vision  is  impeded  by  an  impenetrable  screen  of 
foliage. 

These  things  are  observed  during  the  canoe's 
gradual  approach  to  what  I  have  called  the  gate 
of  the  vista.  On  drawing  nearer  to  this,  how- 
ever, its  chasm-like  appearance  vanishes ;  a  new 
outlet  from  the  bay  is  discovered  to  the  left — in 
which  direction  the  wall  is  also  seen  to  sweep, 
still  following  the  general  course  of  the  stream. 
Down  this  new  opening  the  eye  cannc*  penetrate 
very  far;  for  the  stream,  accompanied  by  the 
wall,  still  bends  to  the  left,  until  both  are  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  leaves. 

The  boat,  nevertheless,  glides  magically  into 
the  winding  channel;  and  here  the  shore  oppo- 
site the  wail  is  found  to  resemble  that  opposite 
the  wall  in  the  straight  vista.  Lofty  hills,  rising 
occasionally  into  mountains,  and  covered  with 
vegetation  in  wild  luxuixance,  still  shut  in  the 
scene. 

Floating  gently  onward,  but  with  a  velocity 
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slightly  augmented,  the  voyager,  after  many 
short  turns,  finds  his  progress  apparently  barred 
by  a  gigantic  gate  or  rather  door  of  burnished 
gold,  elaborately  carved  and  fretted,  and  reflect- 
ing the  direct  rays  of  the  now  fast-sinking  sun 
with  an  effulgence  that  seems  to  wreathe  the 
whole  surrounding  forest  in  flames.    This  gate  is 
inserted  in  the  lofty  wall ;   which  here  appears 
to  cross  the  river  at  right  angles.    In  a  few  mo- 
ments, however,  it  is  seen  that  the  main  body  of 
the  water  still  sweeps  in  a  gentle  and  extensive 
curve  to  the  left,  the  wall  following  it  as  before, 
while  a  stream  of  considerable  volume,  diverging 
from  the  principal  one,  makes  its  way,  with  a 
slight  ripple,  under  the  door,  and  is  thus  hidden 
from  sight.    The  canoe  falls  into  the  lesser  chan- 
nel and  approaches  the  gate.     Its  ponderous 
wings  are  slowly  and  musically  expanded.    The 
boat  glides  between  them,  and  commences  a  rapid 
descent  into  a  vast  amphitheatre  entirely  begirt 
with  purple  mountains,  whose  bases  are  laved 
by  a  gleaming  river  throughout  the  full  extent 
of  their  circuit.    Meantime  the  whole  Paradise  of 
Amheim  bursts  upon  the  view.    There  is  a  gush 
of  entrancing  melody;    there  is  an  oppressive 
sense  of  strange  sweet  odor; — there  is  a  dream- 
like intermingling  to  the  eye  of  tall  slender  East- 
em  trees — ^bosky  shrubberies — flocks  of  golden 
and  crimson  birds — lily-fringed  lakes — ^meadows 
of  violets,  tulips,  poppies,  hyacinths,  and  tube- 
roses— long  intertangled  lines  of  silver  stream- 
lets— and,   upspringing  confusedly   from   amid 
all,  a  n^iss  of  semi-Gothic,  semi-Saracenic  axJbi' 
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tecture,  srutaining  itself  hy  miracle  in  mid-air; 
glittering;  in  the  red  sunlight  with  a  hundred 
oriels,  minarets,  and  pinnacles ;  and  seeming  the 
phantom  handiwork,  conjointly,  of  the  Sylphs, 
of  the  Fairies,  of  the  Genii,  and  of  the  Gnomes.* 


•  8«e  also  "  The  Landscape  Garden ' 
•BimtMb 


In  the  present  Toimn*. 
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A  PENDANT  TO      THE  DOMAIN  OF  AENHISM 


[Published  in  R.  W.  Griswold's   collection  of  Poe'« 
Works,  1849.] 
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During  a  pedestrian  trip  last  summer,  through 
one  or  two  of  the  river  counties  of  New  York,  I 
found  myself,  as  the  day  declined,  somewhat  em- 
barrassed about  the  road  I  was  pursuing.  The 
land  undulated  very  remarkably ;  and  my  path, 
for  the  last  hour,  had  wound  about  and  about  so 
confusedly,  in  its  effort  to  keep  in  the  valleys, 
that  I  no  longer  knew  in  what  direction  lay  the 
sweet  village  of  B ,  where  I  had  deter- 
mined to  stop  for  the  night.  The  sun  had  scarce- 
ly shone — strictly  speaking — during  the  day, 
which,  nevertheless,  had  been  unpleasantly 
warm.  A  smoky  mist,  resembling  that  of  the 
Indian  summer,  enveloped  all  things,  and  of 
course,  added  to  my  uncertainty.  Not  that  I 
cared  much  about  the  matter.  If  I  did 
not  hit  upon  the  village  before  sunset,  or  even 
before  dark,  it  was  more  than  possible  that  a  lit- 
tle Dutch  farmhouse,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
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would  soon  make  its  appearance — although,  in 
fact,  the  neighborhood  ^(perhaps  on  account  o£ 
being  more  picturesque  than  fertile)  was  very 
sparsely  inhabited.  At  all  events,  with  my  knap- 
sack for  a  pillow,  and  my  hound  as  a  sentry,  a 
bivouac  in  the  open  air  was  just  the  thing  which 
would  have  amused  me.  I  sauntered  on,  there- 
fore, quite  at  ease — Ponto  taking  charge  of  my 
gun— until  at  length,  just  as  I  had  begun  to  con- 
sider whether  the  numerous  little  glades  that  led 
hither  and  thither,  were  intended  to  be  paths  at 
all,  I  was  conducted  by  one  of  them  into  an  un- 
questionable carriage  track.  There  could  be  no 
mistaking  it.  The  traces  of  light  wheels  were 
evident;  and  although  the  tall  shrubberies  and 
overgrown  undergrowth  met  overhead,  there  was 
no  obstruction  whatever  below,  even  to  the  pas- 
sage of  a  Virginian  mountain  wagca — the  most 
aspiring  vehicle,  I  take  it,  of  its  kind.  The  road, 
however,  except  in  being  open  through  the  wood 
— if  wood  be  not  too  weighty  a  name  for  such  an 
assemblage  of  light  trees— and  except  in  the  par- 
ticulars of  evident  wheel-tracksH-bore  no  resem- 
blance to  any  road  I  had  before  seen.  The  tracks 
of  which  I  speak  were  but  faintly  perceptible — 
having  been  impressed  upon  the  firm,  yet  pleas- 
antly moist  surface  of— what  looked  more  like 
green  Genoese  velvet  than  any  thing  else.  It 
was  grass,  clearly— but  grass  such  as  we  seldom 
see  out  of  England— so  short,  so  thick,  so  even, 
and  so  vivid  in  color.  Not  a  single  impediment 
lay  in  the  wheel-route — not  even  a  chip  or  dead 
twig.  '  The  stones  that  once  obstructed  the  way 
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had  been  carefully  placed — not  thrown — along 
the'sides  of  the  lane,  so  as  to  define  its  boundaries 
at  bottom  with  a  kind  of  half -precise,  half -negli- 
gent, and  wholly  picturesque  definition.  Clumps 
of  wild  flowers  grew  everywhere,  luxuriantly,  in 
the  interspaces. 

What  to  make  of  all  this,  of  course,  I  knew  not. 
Here  was  art  undoubtedly — that  did  not  surprise 
me — ^all  roads,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  are  works  of 
art ;  nor  can  I  say  that  there  was  much  to  won- 
der at  in  the  mere  excess  of  art  manifested ;  all 
that  seemed  to  have  been  done,  might  have  been 
done  here — with  such  natural  "capabilities"  (as 
they  have  it  in  the  books  on  Landscape  Garden- 
ing)— with  very  little  labor  and  expense.  No; 
it  was  not  the  amount  but  the  character  of  the 
art  which  caused  me  to  take  a  seat  on  one  of  the 
blossomy  stones  and  gaze  up  and  down  this  fairy- 
like avenue  for  half  an  hour  or  more  in  bewil- 
dered admiration.  One  thing  became  more  and 
more  evident  the  longer  I  gazed:  an  artist,  and 
one  with  a  most  scrupulous  eye  for  form,  had  su- 
perintended all  these  t  rangements.  The  great- 
est care  had  been  taken  to  preserve  a  due  me- 
dium between  the  neat  and  graceful  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  pittoresque,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  Italian  term,  on  the  other.  There  were  few 
straight,  and  no  long  uninterrupted  lines.  The 
same  effect  of  curvature  or  of  color  appeared 
twice,  usually,  but  not  oftener,  at  any  one  point 
of  view.  Everywhere  was  variety  in  uniformity. 
It  was  a  piece  of  "composition,"  in  which  the 
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most  fastidiously  critical  taste  could  scarcely 
have  suggested  an  emendation. 

I  had  turned  to  the  right  as  I  entered  this 
road,  and  now,  arising,  I  continued  in  the  same 
direction.  The  path  was  so  serpentine,  that  at 
no  moment  could  I  trace  its  course  for  more  than 
two  or  three  paces  in  advance.  Its  character  did 
not  undergo  any  material  change. 

Presently  the  murmur  of  water  fell  gently 
upon  my  ear— and  in  a  few  moments  afterward, 
as  I  turned  with  the  road  somewhat  more 
abruptly  than  hitherto,  I  became  aware  that  a 
building  of  some  kind  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  gentle 
declivity  just  before  me.  I  could  see  nothing 
distinctly  on  account  of  the  mist  which  occupied 
all  the  little  valley  below.  A  gentle  breeze,  how- 
ever, now  arose,  as  the  sun  was  about  descend- 
ing; and  while  I  remained  standing  on  the  brow 
of  the  slope,  the  fog  gradually  became  dissipated 
into  wreaths,  and  so  floated  over  the  scene. 

As  it  came  fully  into  view — thus  gradually  as 
I  describe  it — piece  by  piece,  here  a  tree,  there  a 
glimpse  of  water,  and  here  again  the  summit  of 
a  chimney,  I  could  scarcely  help  fancying  that 
the  whole  was  one  of  the  ingenious  illusions 
sometimes  exhibited  under  the  name  of  "vanish- 
ing pictures." 

By  the  time,  however,  that  the  fog  had  thor- 
oughly disappeared,  the  sun  had  made  its  way 
down  behind  the  gentle  hills,  and  thence,  as  if 
with  a  slight  chassez  to  the  south,  had  come  again 
fully  into  sight,  glaring  with  a  purplish  lustre 
through  a  chasm  that  entered  the  valley  from  the 
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west  Suddenly,  therefore — and  as  if  by  the 
hand  of  magio — this  whole  valley  and  every 
thing  in  it  became  brilliantly  visible. 

The  first  coup  d'ail,  as  the  sun  slid  into  the 
position  described,  impressed  me  very  much  as 
I  have  been  impressed,  when  a  boy,  by  the  con- 
cluding scene  of  some  well-arranged  theatrical 
spectacle  or  melodrama.  Not  even  the  monstros- 
ity of  color  was  wanting ;  for  the  sunlight  came 
out  through  the  chasm,  tinted  all  orange  and 
purple ;  while  the  vivid  green  of  the  grass  in  th" 
valley  was  reflected  more  or  less  upon  all  objects 
from  the  curtain  of  vapor  that  still  hung  over- 
head, as  if  loth  to  take  its  total  departure  from  a 
scene  so  enchantingly  beautiful. 

The  little  vale  into  which  I  thus  peered  down 
from  under  the  fog-canopy  could  not  have  been 
more  than  four  hundred  yards  long;  while  in 
breadth  it  varied  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  perhaps  two  hundred.  It  was  most  nar- 
row at  its  northern  extremity,  opening  out  as  it 
tended  southwardly,  but  with  no  very  precise 
regularity.  The  widest  portion  was  within 
eighty  yards  of  the  southern  extreme.  The 
slopes  which  encompassed  the  vale  could  not 
fairly  be  called  hills,  unless  at  their  northern 
face.  Here  a  precipitous  ledge  of  granite  arose 
to  a  height  of  some  ninety  feet ;  and,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  the  valley  at  this  point  was  not  more 
tbnn  fifty  feet  wide ;  but  as  the  visitor  proceeded 
southwardly  from  this  clif'',  he  found  on  his 
right  hand  and  on  his  left,  dcelivities  at  once  less 
high,  less  precipitous,  and  less  rocky.    All  in  a 
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word,  doped  and  iiof  tened  to  the  aonth ;  and  yet 
the  whole  vale  was  engirdled  by  eminence*,  more 
or  len  high,  except  at  two  points.  One  of  these 
I  have  already  spoken  of.  It  lay  considerably 
to  the  north  of  west,  and  was  where  the  setting 
sun  made  its  way,  as  I  have  before  described, 
into  the  amphitheatre,  through  a  clean  out  nat- 
ural deft  in  the  granite  embankment;  Is  fis- 
sure might  have  been  ten  yards  wide  at  lui  wid- 
est point,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  trace  it.  It 
seemed  to  lead  up,  up  like  a  natural  causeway, 
into  the  recesses  of  unexplored  mountains  and 
forests.  The  other  opening  was  directly  at  th** 
southern  end  of  the  vale.  Here,  generally,  the 
slopes  were  nothing  more  than  gentle  inclina- 
tions, extending  from  east  to  west  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards.  In  the  middle  of  thu  ex- 
tent was  a  depression,  level  with  the  ordinary 
floor  of  the  valley,  .is  regards  vegetation,  as 
well  as  in  respect  to  every  thing  else,  the  scene 
softened  and  sloped  to  the  south.  To  the  north 
— on  the  craggy  precipice — a  few  paces  from  the 
verge — upsprang  the  magnificent  trunk,  ci  nu- 
merous luckories,  black  walnuts,  and  chestnuts, 
interspersed  with  occasional  oak ;  and  the  strong 
lateral  branches  thrown  out  by  the  walnuts  es- 
pecially, spread  far  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
Proceeding  southwardly,  the  explorer  saw,  at  first 
the  same  class  of  trees,  but  less  and  less  lofty  and 
Salvatorish  in  character;  then  he  saw  the  gen- 
tler elm,  succeeded  by  the  sassafras  and  locust — 
these  again  by  the  softer  linden,  red-bud,  catalpa, 
and  maple — these  yet  again  by  still  more  grace- 
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fnl  and  more  modest  varieties.    The  whole  face 
of  the  aouthern  declivity  was  covered  with  wild 
ghmbbery  alone — an  occasional  silver  ^low  or 
white  poplar  excepted.    In  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  itself — (for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  vegetation  hitherto  mentioned  grew  only  on 
the  cliffs  or  hillsides) — were  to  be  seen  three  in- 
folated  trees.    One  was  an  elm  of  fine  size  and 
exquisite  form :  it  stood  guard  over  the  southern 
gate  of  the  vale.    Another  was  a  hickory,  much 
larger  than  the  elm,  and  altogether  a  much  finer 
tree,  although  both  were  exceedingly  beautiful: 
it  seemed  to  have  taken  charge  of  the  north- 
western entrance,  springing  from  a  group  of 
rocks  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  ravine,  and  throw- 
ing its  graceful  body,  at  an  angle  of  nearly  forty- 
five  degrees,  far  out  into  the  simshine  of  the 
amphitheatre.    About  thirty  yards  east  of  this 
tree  stood,  however,  the  pride  of  the  valley,  and 
beyond  all  question  the  most  magnificent  tree  I 
have   ever  seen,    unless,   perhaps,   among   the 
cjrpresses  of  the  Itchiatuckanee.    It  was  a  tripl«- 
stemmed   tulip-tree — the    TAriodendron    Tulipi- 
ferum — one  of  the  natural  order  of  luaguulias. 
Its  three  trunks  separated  from  the  parent  at 
about  three  feet  from  the  soil,  and  diverging  very 
slightly  and  gradually,  were  not  more  than  four 
feet  apart  at  the  point  where  the  largest  stem 
shot  out  into  foliage :  this  was  at  an  elevation  of 
about  eighty  feet.    The  whole  height  of  the  prin- 
cipal division  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
Nothing  can  surpass  in  beauty  the  form,  or  the 
glossy,  vivid  green  of  the  leaves  of  the  tulip-tree. 
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In  the  present  instance  they  were  fully  eight 
inches  wide;  but  their  glory  was  altogether 
eclipsed  by  the  gorgeous  splendor  of  the  profuse 
blossoms.  Conceive,  closely  congregated,  a  mil- 
lion of  the  largest  and  most  resplendent  tulips ! 
Only  thus  can  the  reader  get  any  idea  of  the  pic- 
ture I  would  convey.  And  then  the  stately  grace 
of  the  clean,  delicately  granulated  columnar 
stems,  the  largest  four  feet  in  diameter,  at 
twenty  from  the  ground.  The  innumerable 
blossoms,  mingling  with  those  of  other  trees 
scarcely  less  beautiful,  although  infinitely  less 
majestic,  filled  the  valley  with  more  than  Ara- 
bian perfumes. 

The  general  floor  of  the  amphitheatre  was 
grass  of  the  same  character  as  that  I  had  found 
in  the  road ;  if  any  thing,  more  deliciously  soft, 
thick,  velvety,  and  miraculously  green.  It  was 
hard  to  conceive  how  all  this  beauty  had  been 
attained. 

I  have  apoken  of  two  openings  into  the  vale. 
From  the  one  to  the  north-west  issued  a  rivulet, 
which  came,  gently  murmuring  and  slightly 
foaming,  down  the  ravine,  until  it  dashed 
against  the  group  of  rocks  out  of  which  sprang 
the  insulated  hickory.  Here,  after  en'-ircling 
the  tree,  it  passed  on  a  little  to  the  north  of  east, 
leaving  the  tulip  tree  some  twenty  feet  to  the 
south,  and  making  no  decided  alteration  in  its 
course  until  it  came  near  the  midway  between 
the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  vuUey. 
At  this  point,  after  a  series  of  sweeps,  it  turned 
off  at  right  angles  and  pursued  a  generally 
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southern  direction — ^meandering  as  it  went— 
until  it  became  lost  in  a  small  lake  of  irregular 
figure  (although  roughly  o\oW  -ntiC  .!ay  gleam- 
ing near  the  lower  extremit .  of  the  vale.    This 
lakelet  was,  perhaps,  a  hun  ir'^d  yards  i'   diam- 
eter at  its  widest  part.    >  *     rysva!  c  old  be 
clearer  than  its  waters.    Its  uottom,  yhich  could 
be  distinctly  seen,  consisted  altogether  of  pebbles 
brilliantly  white.     Its  banks,  of  the   emerald 
grass  already  described,  rounded,  rather  than 
sloped,  off  into  the  clear  heaven  below;  and  so 
clear  was  this  heaven,  so  perfectly,  at  times,  did 
it  reflect  all  objects  above  it,  that  where  the  true 
bank  ended  and  where  the  mimic  one  commenced, 
it  was  a  point  of  no  little  difficulty  to  determine. 
The  trout,  and  some  other  varieties  of  fish,  with 
which  this  pond  seemed  to  be  almost  inconveni- 
ently crowded,  had  all  the  appearance  of  veri- 
I  table  flying-fish.     It  was  almost  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  not  absolutely  suspended  in 
the  air.    A  light  birch  canoe  that  lay  placidly  on 
I  the  water,  was  reflected  in  its  minutest  fibres 
[with  a  fidelity  unsurpassed  by  the  most  exqui- 
jsitely  polished  mirror.    A  small  island,  fairly 
laughing  with  floTvers  in  full  bloom,  and  afford- 
ing little  mox'e  space  than  just  enough  for  a  pic- 
turesque little  building,  seemingly  a  fowl-house 
—arose  from  the  lake  not  far  from  its  northern 
shore — to  which  it  was  connected  by  means  of 
an   inconceivably   light-looking    and   yet    very 
primitive  bridge.     It  was  formed  of  a  single, 
broad  and  thick  plank  of  the  tulip  wood.    This 
was  forty  feet  long,  and  spanned  the  interval 
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between  shore  and  shore  with  a  slight  but  very  j 
perceptible    arch,    preventing    all    oscillation. 
From  the  southern  extreme  of  the  lake  issued  a  I 
continuation  of  the  rivulet,  which,  after  mean- 
dering for,  perhaps,  thirty  yards,  finally  passed  j 
through  the  "depression"  (already  described) 
in  the  middle  of  the  southern  declivity,  and  I 
tumbling  down  a  sheer  precipice  of  a  hundred 
feet,  made  its  devious  and  unnoticed  way  to  the  j 
Hudson. 

The  lake  was  deep — at  some  points  thirty  feet  I 
— but  the  rivulet  seldom  exceeded  three,  while 
its  greatest  width  was  about  eight.  Its  bottom 
•  and  banks  were  as  those  of  the  pond — if  a  defect 
could  have  been  attributed,  in  point  of  pic-| 
turesqueness,  it  was  that  of  excessive  neatness. 

The  expanse  of  the  green  turf  was  relieved,  j 
here  and  there,  by  an  occasional  showy  shrub, 
such  as  the  hydrangea,  or  the  common  snow-ball, 
or  the  aromatic  syringa ;  or,  more  frequently,  by 
a  clump  of  gernniums  blossoming  gorgeously  in  i 
great  varieties.     These  latter  grew  in  pots  which  I 
were  carefully  buried  in  the  soil,  so  as  to  give  the  | 
plants  the  appearance  of  being  indigenous.    Be- 1 
sides  all  this,  the  lawn's  velvet  was  exquisitely! 
spotted  with  sheep — a  considerable  flock  of  which ! 
roamed  about  the  vale,  in  company  with  three  ^ 
tamed  deer,  and  a  vast  number  of  brilliantly] 
plumed  ducks.    A  very  large  mastiff  seemed  to  j 
be  in  vigilant  attendance  upon  these  animals, 
each  and  all. 

Along  the  eastern  and  western  cliffs — ^where,  I 
toward  the  upper  portion  of  the  amphitheatre, 
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the  boundaries  were  more  or  less  precipitous — 
grew  ivy  in  great  profusion — so  that  only  here 
and  there  could  even  a  glimpse  of  the  naked 
I  rock  be  obtained.  The  northern  precipice,  in 
like  manner,  was  almost  entirely  clothed  by 
grape-vines  of  rare  luxuriance ;  some  springing 
from  the  soil  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  others 
I  from  ledges  on  its  face. 

The  slight  elevation  which  formed  the  lower 
I  boundary  of  this  little  domain,  was  crowned  by  a 
I  neat  stone  wall,  of  sufficient  height  to  prevent 
I  the  escape  of  the  deer.  Nothing  of  the  fence 
I  kind  was  observable  elsewhere,  for  nowhere  else 
I  was  an  artificial  enclosure  needed: — any  stray 
I  sheep,  for  example,  which  should  attempt  to 
jtoake  its  way  out  of  the  vale  by  means  of  the 
I  ravine,  would  find  its  progress  arrested,  after  a 
I  few  yards'  advance,  by  the  precipitous  ledge  of 
Irock  over  which  tumbled  the  cascade  that  had 
I  arrested  my  attention  as  I  first  drew  near  the 
I  domain.  In  short,  the  only  ingress  or  egress 
Iwas  through  a  gate  occupying  a  rocky  pass  in  the 
I  road,  a  few  par  below  the  point  at  which  I 
{stopped  to  recc  'e. 

I  have  describp  .  meandering  very 

lirre^ularly  throu^rh  wh  '■  if  its  course.  Its 
jtwo  general  directic  ,e  said,  were  first 

■from  west  to  east,  ai.v  ..om  north  to  south. 

■At  the  turn,  the  stream,  sweeping  backward, 
Imade  an  almost  circular  loop,  so  as  to  form  a 
■peninsula  which  was  vertj  nearly  an  island,  and 
Iwhich  included  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  acre. 
lOn  this  peninsula  stood  a  dwelling-house — and 
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when  I  say  that  this  house,  like  the  infernal  ter 
race  seen  at  Vathek,  "etait  d'une  architecture 
inconnue  dans  Ics  annales  de  la  terre,"  I  mean, 
merely,  that  its  tout  ensemble  struck  me  with  the 
keenest  sense  of  combined  novelty  and  propriety 
—in  a  word,  of  poetry — (for,  than  in  the  words 
just  employed,  I  could  scarcely  give,  of  poetry 
in  the  abstract,  a  more  rigorous  definition) — and 
I  do  vot  mean  that  the  merely  outre  was  per- 
ceptible in  any  respect. 

In  fact  nothing  could  well  be  more  simple — 
more  utterly  unpretending  than  this  cottage. 
Its  marvellous  effect  lay  altogether  in  its  artistic 
arrangement  as  a  picture.  I  could  have  fancied, 
while  I  looked  at  it,  that  some  eminent  landscape- 
painter  had  built  it  with  his  brush. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  I  first  saw  the 
Vfl,liey,  was  not  altogether,  although  it  was 
nearly,  the  best  point  from  which  to  survey  the 
house.  I  will  therefore  describe  it  as  I  after- 
wards saw  it — from  a  position  on  the  stone  wall 
at  the  southern  extreme  of  the  amphitheatre. 

The  main  building  was  about  twenty-four  feet 
long  and  sixteen  broad — certainly  not  more.  Its 
total  height,  from  the  ground  to  the  apex  of  the 
roof,  could  not  have  exceeded  eighteen  feet.  To 
the  west  end  of  this  structure  was  attached  one 
about  a  third  smaller  in  all  its  proportions : — the 
line  of  its  front  standing  back  about  two  yards 
from  that  of  the  larger  house ;  and  the  line  of  its 
roof,  of  course,  being  considerably  depressed  be- 
low that  of  the  roof  ad.1oining.  At  right  angles 
to  these  buildings,  and  from  tie  rear  of  the  main 
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one — ^not  exactly  in  the  middle — extended  a  third 
compartment,  very  small — being,  in  general,  one 
third  lesss  than  the  western  wing.  The  roofs  of 
the  two  larger  were  very  steep — sweeping  down 
from  the  ridge-beam  with  a  long  concave  curve, 
and  extending  at  least  four  feet  beyond  the  walls 
in  front,  so  as  to  form  the  roofs  of  two  piazzas. 
These  latter  roofs,  of  course,  needed  no  sup- 
port ;  but  as  they  had  the  air  of  needing  it,  slight 
and  perfectly  plain  pillam  were  inserted  at  the 
comers  alone.  The  roof  of  the  northern  wing 
was  merely  an  extension  of  a  portion  of  the  main 
roof.  Between  the  chief  building  and  western 
wing  arose  a  very  tall  and  rather  slender  square 
chimney  of  hard  Dutch  bricks,  alternately  black 
and  red : — a  slight  cornice  of  projecting  bricks  at 
the  top.  Over  the  gables  the  roofs  also  projected 
very  much: — in  the  main  building  about  four 
feet  to  the  east  and  two  to  the  west.  The  prin- 
cipal door  was  not  exactly  in  the  main  division, 
being  a  little  to  the  east — ^while  the  two  windows 
were  to  the  west.  These  latter  did  not  extend  to 
the  floor,  but  were  much  longer  and  narrower 
than  usual — they  had  single  shutters  like  doors — 
the  panes  were  of  lozenge  form,  but  quite  large. 
The  door  itself  had  its  upper  half  of  glass,  also 
in  lozenge  panes — a  movable  shutter  secured  it 
at  night.  The  door  to  the  west  wing  was  in  its 
gable,  and  quite  simple — a  single  window  looked 
out  to  the  south.  There  was  no  external  door  to 
the  north  wing,  and  it  also  had  only  one  window 
to  the  east. 
The  blank  wall  of  the  eastern  gable  was  re- 
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lieved  by  stairs  (with  a  balustrade)  running 
diagonally  across  it — the  ascent  being  from  the 
south.  Under  cover  of  the  widely  projecting 
cave  these  steps  gave  access  to  a  door  leading 
into  the  garret,  or  rather  loft — for  it  was  lighted 
only  by  a  single  window  to  the  north,  and  seemed 
to  have  been  intended  as  a  store  room. 

The  piazzas  of  the  main  building  and  western 
wing  had  no  floors,  as  is  usual ;  but  at  the  doors 
and  at  each  window,  large,  flat,  irregular  slabs 
if  granite  lay  imbedded  in  the  delicious  turf, 
affording  comfortable  footing  in  all  weather.  Ex- 
cellent paths  of  the  same  material — not  nicely 
adapted,  but  with  the  velvety  sod  filling  frequent 
intervals  between  the  stones,  led  hither  and 
thither  from  the  house,  to  a  crystal  spring  about 
five  paces  off,  to  the  road,  or  to  one  or  two  out- 
houses that  lay  to  the  north,  beyond  the  brook, 
and  were  thoroughly  concealed  by  a  few  locusts 
and  catalpas. 

Not  more  than  six  steps  from  the  main  door 
of  the  cottage  stood  the  dead  trunk  of  a  fantastic 
pear-tree,  so  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  the  gor- 
geous begonia  blossoms  that  one  required  no  lit- 
tle scrutiny  to  determine  what  manner  of  sweet 
thing  it  could  be.  From  various  arms  of  this 
tree  hung  cages  of  different  kinds.  In  one,  a 
.arge  wicker  cylinder  with  a  ring  at  top,  revelled 
a  mocking  bird ;  in  another  an  oriole ;  in  a  third 
the  impudent  bobolink— while  three  or  four  more 
delicate  prisons  were  loudly  vocal  with  canaries. 

The  pillars  of  the  piazza  were  enwreathed  in 
jasmine  and  sweet  honeysuckle;  while  from  the 
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angle  formed  by  the  main  structure  and  its  west 
wing,  in  front,  sprang  a  grape-vine  of  unexam- 
pled luxuriance.  Scorning  all  restraint,  it  had 
clambered  first  to  the  lower  roof — then  to  the 
higher ;  and  along  the  ridge  of  this  latter  it  con- 
tinued to  writhe  on,  throv  lag  out  tendrils  to  the 
right  and  left,  until  at  length  it  fairly  attained 
the  east  gable,  and  fell  trailing  over  the  stairs. 

The  whole  house,  with  its  wings,  w^as  con- 
structed of  the  old-fashioned  Dutch  shingles — 
broad,  and  with  unrounded  comers.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiarity of  this  material  to  give  houses  built  of 
it  the  appearance  of  being  wider  at  bottom  than 
at  top — after  the  manner  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture; and  in  the  present  instance,  this  exceed- 
ingly picturesque  effect  was  aided  by  numerous 
pots  of  gorgeous  flowers  that  almost  encompassed 
the  base  of  the  buildings. 

The  shingles  were  painted  a  dull  gray ;  and  the 
happiness  with  which  this  neutral  tint  melted 
into  the  vivid  green  of  the  tulip  tree  leaves  that 
partially  overshadowed  the  cottage,  can  readily 
be  conceived  by  an  artist. 

Prom  the  position  near  the  stone  wall,  as  de- 
scribed, the  buildings  were  seen  at  great  advan- 
tage— for  the  south-eastern  angle  was  thrown 
forward — so  that  the  eye  took  in  at  once  the 
whole  of  the  two  fronts,  with  the  picturesque 
eastern  gable,  and  at  the  same  time  obtained  just 
a  sufficient  glimpse  of  the  northern  wing,  with 
parts  of  a  pretty  roof  to  the  spring-house,  and 
nearly  half  of  a  light  bridge  that  spanned  the 
brook  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  main  buildings. 
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I  did  not  remain  very  long  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  althou<?h  long  enousfh  to  make  a  thor- 
ough survey  of  the  scene  at  my  feet.  It  was  clear 
that  I  had  wandered  from  the  road  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  I  had  thus  good  travellers*  excuse  to 
open  the  gate  before  me,  and  inquire  my  way, 
at  all  events ;  so,  without  more  ado,  I  proceeded. 

The  road,  after  passing  the  gate,  seemed  to  lie 
upon  a  natural  ledge,  sloping  gradually  down 
along  the  face  of  the  north-eastern  cliffs.  It  led 
me  on  to  the  foot  of  the  northern  precipice,  and 
thence  over  the  bridge,  round  by  the  eastern 
gable  to  the  front  door.  In  this  progress,  I  took 
notice  that  no  sight  of  the  out-houses  could  be 
obtained. 

As  I  turned  the  comer  of  the  gable,  the  mas- 
tiff bounded  towards  me  in  stern  silence,  but  with 
the  eye  and  the  whole  air  of  a  tiger.  I  held  him 
out  my  hand,  however,  in  token  of  amity — and  I 
never  yet  knew  the  dog  who  was  proof  against 
such  an  appeal  to  his  courtesy.  He  not  only  shut 
his  mouth  and  wagged  his  tail,  but  absolutely 
offered  me  his  paw— afterward  extending  his 
civilities  to  Ponto. 

As  no  bell  was  discernible,  I  rapped  with  my 
stick  against  the  door,  which  stood  half  open.  In- 
stantly a  figure  advanced  to  the  threshold— that 
of  a  young  woman  about  twenty-eight  years  of 
age— slender,  or  rather  slight,  and  somewhat 
above  the  medium  height.  As  she  approached, 
with  a  certain  modest  decision  of  step  altogether 
indescribable,  I  said  to  myself,  "  Surely  here  I 
have  found  the  perfection  of  natural,  in  contra- 
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distinction  from  artificial  grace."  The  second 
im  tression  which  she  made  on  me,  but  by  far  the 
more  vivid  of  the  two,  was  that  of  enthusiasm. 
So  intense  an  expression  of  romance,  perhaps  I 
should  call  it,  or  of  unworldiness,  as  that  which 
gleamed  from  her  deep-set  eyes,  had  never  so 
sunk  into  my  heart  of  hearts  before.  I  know  not 
how  it  is,  but  this  peculiar  expression  of  the  eye, 
wreathing  itself  occasionally  into  the  lips,  is  the 
most  powerful,  if  not  absolutely  the  sole  spell, 
which  rivets  my  interest  in  woman.  **  Romance," 
provided  my  readers  fully  comprehend  what  I 
would  here  imply  by  the  word — ^"  romance  "  and 
"  womanliness  "  seem  to  me  convertible  terms: 
and,  after  all,  what  man  truly  loves  in  woman,  is 
simply,  her  womanhood.  The  eyes  of  Annie  (I 
heard  some  one  from  the  interior  call  her  "  An- 
nie, darling!")  were  "spiritual  gray;"  her 
hair,  a  light  chestnut:  this  is  all  I  had  time  to 
observe  of  her. 

At  her  most  courteous  of  invitations,  I  entered 
— passing  first  into  a  tolerably  wide  vestibule. 
Having  come  mainly  to  observe,  I  took  notice 
that  to  my  right  as  I  stepped  in,  was  a  window, 
such  as  those  in  front  of  the  house ;  to  the  left, 
a  door  leading  into  the  principal  room;  while, 
opposite  me,  an  open  door  cuabled  me  to  see  a 
small  apartment,  just  the  size  of  the  vestibule, 
arranged  as  a  study,  and  having  a  large  bow 
window  looking  out  to  the  north. 

Passing  into  the  parlor,  I  found  myself  with 
Mr.  Landor — for  this,  I  afterwards  found,  was 
his  name.    He  was  civil,  even  cordial  in  his  man- 
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ner ;  but  just  then,  I  was  more  intent  on  ob«erv« 
ing  the  arrangements  of  the  dwelling  which  had 
80  much  interested  me,  than  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  tenant. 

The  north  wing,  I  now  saw,  was  a  bed- 
chamber ;  its  door  opened  into  the  parlor.  West 
of  this  door  was  a  single  window,  looking  toward 
the  brook.  At  the  west  end  of  the  parlor,  were 
a  fire-place,  and  a  door  leading  into  the  west 
wing— probably  a  kitchen. 

Nothing  could  be  more  rigorously  simple  than 
the  furniture  of  the  parlor.  On  the  floor  was 
an  ingrain  carpet,  of  excellent  texture— a  white 
ground,  spotted  with  small  circular  green  fig- 
ures. At  the  windows  were  curtains  of  snowy 
white  jaconet  muslin:  they  were  tolerably  full, 
and  hung  decisively,  perhaps  rather  formally  in 
sharp,  parallel  plaits  to  the  Qoor—jwt  to  the 
floor.  The  walls  were  prepared  with  a  French 
paper  of  i,veat  delicacy,  a  silver  ground,  with  a 
faint  green  cord  running  zig-zag  throughout.  Its 
expanse  was  relieved  merely  by  three  of  Julien's 
exquisite  lithographs  d  trois  crayons,  fastened  to 
the  wall  without  frames.  One  of  these  drawings 
was  a  scene  of  Oriental  luxury,  or  rather  volup- 
tuousness; another  was  a  "carnival  piece" 
spirited  beyond  compare ;  the  third  was  a  Greek 
female  head— a  face  so  divinely  beautiful,  and 
yet  of  an  expression  so  provokingly  indetermi- 
nate, never  before  arrested  my  attention. 

The  more  substantial  furniture  consisted  of  a 
round  table,  a  few  chairs  (including  a  large  rock- 
mg-chair),  and  a  sofa,  or  rather  "  settee  "-its 
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material  was  plain  maple  painted  a  creamy 
white,  slightly  interstriped  with  green — the  seat 
of  cane.  The  chairs  and  table  were  "  to  match  " ; 
but  the  forms  of  all  had  evidently  been  designed 
by  the  same  brain  which  planned  "  the 
grounds  ";  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing 
more  graceful. 

On  the  table  were  a  few  books ;  a  large,  square, 
crystal  bottle  of  some  novel  perfume;  a  plain, 
ground  glass  astral  (not  solar)  lamp,  with  Hn 
Italian  shade ;  and  a  large  vase  of  resplendently- 
blooming  flowers.  Flowers  indeed  of  gorgeous 
colors  and  delicate  odor  formed  the  sole  mere 
decoration  of  the  apartment.  The  fire-place  was 
nearly  filled  with  a  vase  of  brilliant  geranium. 
On  a  triangular  shelf  in  each  angle  of  the  room 
stood  also  a  similar  vase,  varied  only  as  to  its 
lovely  contents.  One  or  two  smaller  "bouquets 
adorned  the  mantel;  and  late  violets  clustered 
about  the  open  windows. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  do  more 
thun  give,  in  detail,  a  picture  of  Mr.  Landor's 
residence— <M  /  found  it. 
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The  cardan  like  a  lady  fair  was  cut. 

That  lar  as  If  sh«  8lumb«r«d  In  delight. 
And  to  the  open  skies  her  eyes  did  shut  ■ 
The  asure  fields  of  heaven  were  'semblad  rti 
In  a  large  round  set  with  the  flow'rs  of  light ; 
The  flowers  de  luce  and  the  round  sparks  of  dew 
That  hung  upon  their  aiure  leaves  did  shew 
Uke  twinkling  stars  that  sparkle  In  the  evening  Mne. 

—CMe»  Fletcher. 

No  more  remarkaule  man  ever  lived  than  my 
friend,  the  young  Ellison.  He  was  remarkable 
in  the  entire  and  continuous  profusion  of  good 
pifts  ever  lavished  upon  him  by  fortune.  From 
his  cradle  to  his  grave,  a  gale  of  the  blandest 
prosperity  bore  him  along.  Nor  do  I  use  the  word 
Prosperity  in  its  mere  worldly  or  external  sense. 
I  mean  it  as  synonymous  with  happiness.  The 
person  of  whom  I  speak  seemed  born  for  the  pur- 
pose of  foreshadowing  the  wild  doctrines  of  Tur- 
got,  Price,  Priestley,  and  Condorcet— of  exempli- 
fying, by  individual  instance,  what  has  been  the 
mere  chimera  of  the  perfectionists.  In  the  brief 
existence  of  Ellison,  I  fancy  that  I  have  seen  re- 

•  See   also   "  The   Domain   of   Amhelm "    In    the   prestst 
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futed  the  dogma — that  in  man's  physical  and 
spiritual  nature  lies  some  hidden  principle,  the 
antagonist  of  Bliss.  An  intimate  and  anxious  ex- 
amination of  his  care  r  has  taught  me  to  under- 
stand that,  in  general,  from  the  violation  of  a 
few  simple  laws  of  Humanity,  arises  the  Wretch- 
edness of  mankind;  that,  as  a  species,  we  have 
in  our  possession  the  as  yet  unwrought  elements 
of  Content;  and  that,  even  now,  in  the  present 
blindness  and  darkness  of  all  idea  on  the  great 
question  of  the  Social  Condition,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  Man,  the  individual,  under  certain  un- 
usual and  highly  fortuitous  conditions,  may  be 
happy. 

With  opinions  such  as  these  was  my  young 
friend  fully  imbued;  and  thus  is  it  especially 
worthy  of  observation  that  the  uninterrupted  en- 
joyment which  distinguished  his  life  was  in  great 
part  the  result  of  pn-c-oncert.  It  is,  indeed,  evi- 
dent, that  with  less  of  the  instinctive  philosophy 
which,  now  and  then,  stands  so  well  in  the  stead 
of  experience,  Mr.  Ellison  would  have  found 
himself  preeifitated,  by  the  very  extraordinary 
successes  of  h.is  life,  into  the  common  vortex  of 
Unhappiness  which  yawns  for  those  of  pre-emi- 
nent endowments.  But  it  is  by  no  means  my 
present  object  to  pen  an  es;ay  on  Happiness.  The 
ideas  of  my  friend  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words,  lie  admitted  but  four  imvarying  laws, 
ar  rather  elementary  principles,  of  Bliss.  That 
which  he  ©ansidered  chief,  was  (strange  to  say!) 
the  smiple  and  purely  physical  one  of  free  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air.  ''  The  health,"  he  said, 
TH.  4 
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**  attainable  by  other  meaoit  tban  this  is  scarcely 
worth  the  name."  He  poiiitcci  to  the  tillers  of 
the  earth — the  only  people  who.  as  a  class,  are 
proverbially  mere  happy  than  others — and  then 
he  instanced  the  high  ecstasies  of  the  fox-hunter. 
His  second  principle  was  the  love  of  woman.  His 
third  was  the  contempt  of  ambition.  His  fourth 
was  an  object  of  unceasing  pursuit ;  and  he  held 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  extent  of  hap- 
piness was  proportioned  to  the  spirituality  of 
this  object. 

I  have  said  that  Ellison  was  remarkable  in  the 
continuous  profusion  of  good  gifts  lavished  upon 
him  by  Fortune.  In  personal  grace  and  beauty 
he  exceeded  all  men.  His  intellect  was  of  that 
order  to  which  the  attainment  of  knowledge  is 
less  a  labor  than  a  necessity  and  an  intuition. 
His  family  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
empire.  His  bride  was  the  loveliest  and  most 
devoted  of  women.  His  possessions  had  been  al- 
ways ample,  but,  upon  the  attainment  of  his  one 
and  twentieth  year,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of 
those  extraordinary  freaks  of  Fate  had  been 
played  in  his  behalf,  which  startle  the  whole  so- 
cial world  amid  which  they  occur,  and  seldom 
fail  radically  to  alter  the  entire  moral  constitu- 
tion of  those  who  are  their  objects.  It  appears 
that  about  one  hundred  years  prior  to  Mr.  EUi- 
son's  attainment  of  his  majority,  there  had  died, 
in  a  remote  province,  one  Mr.  Seabright  Ellison! 
This  gentleman  had  amassed  a  princely  fortune, 
and,  having  no  very  immediate  connections,  con- 
ceived the  whim  of  suffering  his  wealth  to  aecu- 
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I  mnlate  for  a  century  after  his  decease.  Miuntely 

land  sagaciously  directing  the  various  modes  of 
investment,  he  bequeathed  the  aggregate  amount 
to  the  nearest  of  blood,  bearing  the  name  Ellison, 
who  should  be  alive  at  the  end  of  the  hundred 
years.  Many  futile  attempts  had  been  made  to 
set  aside  this  singular  bequest ;  their  ex  post  facto 
character  rendered  them  abortive ;  but  the  atten- 
tion of  a  jealous  government  was  aroused,  and 
a  decree  finally  obtained,  Torbidding  all  similar 
accumulations.  This  act  did  not  prevent  young 
Ellison,  upon  his  twenty-first  birthday,  from  en- 
tering into  possession,  as  the  heir  of  his  ancestor 
Seabright,  of  a  fortune  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 

[millions  of  dollars.* 

When  it  had    become  definitely   known  that 

I  such  was  the  enormous  wealth  inherited,  there 
were,  of  course,  many  speculations  as  to  the  mode 
of  its  disposal.  The  gigantic  magnitude  and  the 
immediately  available  nature  of  the  sum,  dazzled 
and  bewildered  all  who  thought  upon  the  topic. 
The  possessor  of  any  appreciable  amount  of 
money  might  have  been  imagined  to  perform  any 
one  of  a  thousand  things.  With  riches  merely 
surpassing  those  of  any  citizen,  it  would  have 

[been  easy  to  suppose  him  engaging  to  supreme 

*  An  Incident  similar  in  outline  to  the  one  here  Imagined 

I  occurred,  not  very  long  ago,  in  England.     The  name  of  the 

fortunate  heir  (who  still  lives)  is  Thelluson.     I  first  saw  an 

account  of  this  matter  in  the  "  Tour  "  of  Prince  Pttckler  Mus- 

kau.    He  makes  the  sum  received  ninety  millions  of  pounds, 

and  observes,  with  much  force,  that  "  In  the  contemplation  of 

so  vast  a  sum,  and  to  the  services  to  which  it  might  be  ap- 

!  piled,  there  is  something  even  of  the  sublime."    To  suit  the 

i  views  of  this  article,  I  have  followed  the  Prince's  statement 

I  —a  grossly  exaggerated  one,  no  doubt 
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excess  in  the  fashionable  extravagances  of  his 
time;  or  busying  himself  with  political  intrigues; 
or  aiming  at  ministerial  power;  or  purchasing 
increase  of  nobility ;  or  devising  gorgeous  archi- 
tectural piles;  or  collecting  large  specimens  of 
Virtu ;  or  playing  the  munificent  patron  of  Let- 
ters and  Art;  or  endowing  and  bestowing  his 
name  upon  extensive  institutions  of  charity.  But, 
for  the  inconceivable  wealth  in  the  actual  posses-' 
sion  of  the  young  heir,  these  objects  and  all  ordi- 
nary objects  were  felt  to  be  inadequate.  Re- 
course was  had  to  figures ;  and  figures  but  sufficed 
to  confound.  It  was  seen,  that  even  at  three  per 
cent.,  the  annual  income  of  the  inheritance 
amounted  to  no  less  than  thirteen  millions  and 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  which  was  one 
million  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand per  month;  or  thirty-six  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-six  per  day;  or  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-one  per  hour ;  or  six  and 
twenty  dollars  for  every  minute  that  fiew.  Thus, 
the  usual  track  of  supposition  was  thoroughly 
broken  up.  Men  knew  not  what  to  imagine. 
There  were  some  who  eve^  conceived  that  Mr. 
Ellison  would  divest  himself  forthwith  of  at 
least  two  thirds  of  his  fortune  as  of  utterly  super- 
fiuous  opulence;  enriching  whole  troops  of  his 
relatives  by  division  of  his  superabundance. 

I  was  not  surprised,  however,  to  perceive  that 
he  had  long  made  up  his  mind  upon  a  topic  which 
had  occasioned  so  much  of  discussion  to  his 
friends.  Nor  was  I  greatly  astonished  at  the 
nature  of  his  decision.    In  the  widest  and  noblest 
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sense,  he  was  a  poet.  He  comprehended,  more* 
over,  the  true  character,  the  august  aims,  the  su- 
preme majesty  and  dignity  of  the  poetic  senti- 
ment.  The  proper  gratification  of  the  sentiment 
he  instinctively  felt  to  lie  in  the  creation  of  novel 
forms  of  Beauty.  Some  peculiarities,  either  in 
his  early  education,  or  in  the  nature  of  his  in- 
tellect, had  tinged  with  what  is  termed  material- 
ism the  whole  cast  of  his  ethical  speculations; 
and  it  was  this  bias,  perhaps,  which  impercep- 
tibly led  him  to  perceive  that  the  most  advanta- 
geous, if  not  the  sole  legitimate  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  poetic  sentiment,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  creation  of  novel  moods  of  purely  physical 
loveliness.  Thus  it  happened  that  he  became 
neither  musician  nor  poet,  if  we  use  this  latter 
term  in  its  every-day  acceptation.  Or  it  might 
have  been  that  he  became  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  in  pursuance  of  an  idea  of  his  which  I  hav« 
already  mentioned — the  idea,  that  in  the  con- 
tempt of  ambition  lay  one  of  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  happiness  on  earth.  Is  it  not,  indeed, 
possible  that  while  a  high  order  of  genius  is 
necessarily  ambitious,  the  highest  is  invariably 
above  that  whi'*h  ip  termed  ambition!  And  may 
it  not  thus  happen  that  many  far  greater  than 
Milton,  have  contentedly  remain  '  "  mute  and 
inglorious?  "  I  believe  that  the  rid  has  never 
yet  seen,  arid  that,  unless  through  some  series  of 
accidents  goading  the  noblest  order  of  mind  into 
distasteful  exertion,  the  world  will  never  behold 
that  full  extent  of  triumphant  execution,  in  the 
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richer  productions  of  Art,  of  which  the  hmnaa 
nature  is  absolutely  capable. 

Mr.  Ellison  became  neither  musician  nor  poet; 
although  no  man  lived  more  profoundly  enam- 
ored  both  of  Music  and  the  Muse.  Under  other 
circumstances  than  those  which  invested  him,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  he  would  have  become  a 
painter.  The  field  of  sculpture,  although  in  its 
nature  rigidly  poetical,  was  too  limited  in  its  ex- 
tent and  in  its  consequences  to  have  occupied,  at 
any  time,  much  of  his  attention.  And  I  have 
now  mentioned  all  the  provinces  in  which  even 
the  most  liberal  understanding  of  the  poetic  sch- 
timent  has  declared  this  sentiment  capable  of 
expatiating.  I  mean  the  most  liberal  public  or 
recognized  conception  of  the  idea  involved  in  the 
phrase  "poetic  sentiment."  But  Mr.  Ellison 
imagined  that  the  richest,  and  altogether  the 
most  natural  and  most  suitable  province,  had 
been  blindly  neglected.  No  definition  had 
spoken  of  the  Landscape-Gardener,  or  of  the 
poet;  yet  my  friend  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  creation  of  the  Landscape-Garden  of- 
fered to  the  true  muse  the  most  magnificent  of 
opportunities.  Here  was,  indeed,  the  fairest 
field  for  the  display  of  invention,  or  imagina- 
tion, in  the  endless  combining  of  forms  of  novel 
Beauty;  the  elements  which  should  enter  into 
combination  being,  at  all  times,  and  by  a  vast 
superiority,  the  most  glorious  which  the  earth 
could  affoi-d.  In  the  multiform  of  the  tree,  and 
in  the  multicolor  of  the  flower,  he  recognized  the 
most  direct  and  the  most  energetic  efforts  of  Na- 
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ture  at  physical  loveliness.  And  in  the  direc- 
tion or  concentration  of  this  eflPort,  or,  still  more 
properly,  in  its  adaptation  to  the  eyes  which 
were  to  behold  it  upon  earth,  he  perceived  that 
he  should  be  employing  the  beist  means — laboring 
to  the  greatest  advantage — in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  destiny  as  Poet. 

"Its  adaptation  to  the  eyes  which  were  to  be- 
hold it  upon  earth."  In  his  explanation  of  this 
phraseology,  Mr.  Ellison  did  much  toward  solv- 
ing what  has  always  seemed  to  me  an  enigma. 
I  mean  the  fact  (which  none  but  the  ignorant 
dispute),  that  no  such  combinations  of  scenery 
exist  in  Nature  ?u  the  painter  of  genius  has  in 
his  power  to  produce.  No  such  Paradises  are 
to  be  found  in  reality  as  have  glowed  upon  the 
canvas  of  Claude.  In  the  most  enchanting  of 
natural  landscapes,  there  will  always  be  found  a 
defect  or  an  excess — many  excesses  and  defects. 
While  the  component  parts  may  exceed,  indi- 
viduaMy,  the  higiiest  skill  of  the  artist,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  will  always  be  suscep- 
tible of  :  "ovement.  In  short,  no  position  can 
be  attain  from  which  an  artistical  eye,  look- 
ing steadily,  will  not  find  matter  of  offence,  in 
what  is  technically  termed  the  composition  of  a 
natural  landscape.  And  yet  how  unintelligible 
is  this.  In  all  other  matters  we  are  justly  in- 
structed to  regard  Nature  as  supreme.  With 
her  details  ♦•^e  shrink  from  competition.  Who 
shall  presume  te  imit«.te  the  colors  of  the  tulip, 
or  to  improve  the  proportions  of  the  lily  of  the 
valley  t    The  criticism  which  says,  of  sculpture 
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or  of  portraiture,  that  "Nature  is  to  be  exalted 
rather  than  imitated,"  is  in  error.  No  pictorial 
or  sculptural  combinations  of  poinft-  of  human 
loveliness  do  more  than  approach  the  living  and 
breathing  human  beauty  as  it  gladdens  our  daily 
path.  Byron,  who  often  erred,  erred  not  in 
saying: 

rjre  am  more  Hrlng  besntr.  ripe  and  naL 
Than  all  the  nonMue  of  tSelr  itoneldeS/ 

In  landscape  alone  is  the  principle  of  the  critic 
tone ;  and,  having  felt  its  truth  here,  it  is  but 
the  headlong  spirit  of  generalization  which  has 
induced  him  to  pronounce  it  true  throughout  all 
the  domains  of  Art.    Having,  I  say,  felt  its  truth 
here.     For   the   feeling  is   no   aflectation   or 
chimera.    The  mathematics  afford  no  more  abso- 
lute demonstrations,  than  the  sentiment  of  his 
Art  yields  to  the  artist.    He  not  only  believes 
but  positively  knows,  that  such  and  such  appar- 
ently arbitrary  arrangements  of  matter,  or  form 
^nstitute,  and  alone  constitute,  the  true  Beauty! 
Yet  his  reasons  have  not  yet  been  matured  into 
expansion.     It  remains  for  a  more  profound 
analysis  than  the  world  has  yet  seen,  fully  to  in- 
vestigate and  express  them.    Nevertheless  is  he 
confirmed  m  his  instinctive  opinions  by  the  con- 
currence  of  all  his  compeers.     Let  a  composition 
be  defective ;  let  an  emendation  be  wrought  in  its 
mere  arrangement  of  form;  let  this  emendation 
be  submitted  to  every  artist  in  the  world;   by 
each  will  its  necessity  be  admitted.    And  even 
far  more  than  this;  in  remedy  of  the  defective 
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eomposition,  each  insulated  mcinber  of  the  fra- 
ternity will  suggest  the  identical  emendation. 

I  repeat  that  in  landscape  arrangements,  or 
collocations  alone,  is  the  pkyncal  Nature  sus- 
ceptible of  "exaltation,"  and  that,  therefore,  her 
susceptibility  of  improvement  at  this  one  point, 
was  a  mystery  which,  hitherto,  I  had  been  unable 
to  solve.  It  was  Mr.  Ellison  who  first  suggested 
the  idea  that  what  we  regarded  as  improvement 
or  exaltation  of  the  natural  beauty,  was  really 
such,  as  respected  only  the  mortal  or  hxuaan 
point  of  view;  that  each  alteration  /r  disturb- 
ance of  the  primitive  scenery  might  possibly  ef- 
fect a  blemish  in  the  picture,  if  we  could  suppose 
this  picture  viewed  at  large  from  some  remote 
point  in  the  heavens.  "  It  is  easily  understood, ' ' 
says  Mr.  Ellison,  "that  what  might  improve  a 
closely  scrutinized  detail  might  at  the  same 
time,  injure  a  general  and  more  distantly  ob- 
served effect."  He  spoke  upon  this  topic  with 
warmth :  regarding  not  so  much  its  immediate  or 
obvious  importance  (which  is  little),  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  conclusions  to  which  it  might  lead, 
or  of  the  collateral  propositions  which  it  might 
serve  to  corroborate  or  sustain.  There  might  be 
a  class  of  beings,  human  once,  but  now  to  hu- 
manity invisible,  for  whose  scrutiny,  and  for 
whose  refined  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  more 
especially  than  for  our  own,  had  been  set  in 
order  by  God  the  great  landscape-garden  of  the 
whole  earth. 

In  the  course  of  our  discussion,  my  young 
friend  took  occasion  to  quote  some  passages  from 
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a  writer  who  has  been  supposed  to  have  well 
treated  this  theme. 

"There  are,  properly,"  he  writes,  "but  two 
styles  of  landscape-gardening,  the  natural  and 
the  artificial.    One  seeks  to  recall  the  original 
beauty  of  the  country,  by  adapting  its  means  to 
the  surrounding  scenery;    cultivating  trees  in 
harmony  with  the  hills  or  plains  of  the  neigh- 
boring land;   detecting  and  bringing  into  prac- 
tice those  "ice  relations  of  size,  proportion,  and 
color  --hich,  hid  from  the  common  observer,  are 
revealed  everywhere  to  the  experienced  student 
of  nature.    The  result  of  the  natural  style  of 
gardening  is  seen  rather  in  the  absence  of  all 
defects  and  incongruities,  in  the  prevalence  of  a 
beautiful  harmony  and  order,  than  in  the  crea- 
tion of  any  special  wonders  or  miracles.    The 
artificial  style  has  as  many  varieties  as  there  are 
different  tastes  to  gratify.     It  has  a  certain  gen- 
eral relation  to  the  various  styles  of  building. 
There  are  the  stately  avenues  and  retirements  of 
Versailles;  Italian  terraces;  and  a  various  mixed 
old  English  style,  which  bears  some  relation  to 
the   domestic    Gothic   or    English    Elizabethan 
architecture.     Whatever  may  be  said  against 
the  abuses  of  the  artificial  landscape-gardening, 
a  mixture  of  pure  art  in  a  garden  scene  adds  to 
It  a  ^eat  beauty.     This  is  partly  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  by  the  show  of  order  and  design,  and  partly 
moral.    A  terrace,  with  an  old  moss-covered  bal- 
ustrade, calls  up  at  once  to  the  eye  the  fair 
lorms  that  have  passed  there  in  other  days.^  The 
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idightest  exhibition  of  art  is  an  evidence  of  care 
and  human  interest." 

"From  what  I  have  already  observed,"  said 
Mr.  Ellison,  "you  will  understand  that  I  reject 
the  idea,  here  expressed,  of  'recalling  the  orig- 
inal beauty  of  the  country.'  The  original 
beauty  is  never  so  great  as  that  which  may  be 
introduced.  Of  course  much  depends  upon  the 
selection  of  a  spot  with  capabilities.  What  is 
said  in  respect  to  the  'detecting  and  bringing 
into  practice  those  nice  relations  of  size,  pro- 
portion, and  color,'  is  a  mere  vagueness  of 
speech,  which  may  mean  much,  or  little,  or 
nothing,  and  which  guides  in  no  degree.  That 
the  true  'result  of  the  natural  style  of  garden- 
ing is  seen  rather  in  the  absence  of  all  defects 
and  incongruities,  than  in  the  creation  of  any 
special  wonders  or  miracles, '  is  a  proposition  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  grovelling  apprehension  of  the 
herd  than  to  the  fervid  dreams  of  the  man  of 
genius.  The  merit  suggested,  is,  at  best,  nega- 
tive, and  appertains  to  that  hobbling  criticism 
which,  in  letters,  would  elevate  Addison  into 
apotheosis.  In  truth,  while  that  merit  which 
consists  in  the  mere  avoiding  demerit,  appeals 
directly  to  the  understanding,  and  can  thus  be 
foreshadowed  in  Rule,  the  loftier  merit,  which 
breathes  and  flames  in  invention  or  creation,  can 
be  apprehended  solely  in  its  results.  Rule  ap- 
plies but  to  the  excellence  of  avoidance — ^to  the 
virtues  which  deny  or  refrain.  Beyond  these 
the  critical  art  can  but  suggest    We  may  be  in- 
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■faceted  to  buUd  an  Odyssey,  but  it  i«  in  vain 

th»t  we  are  told  how  to  conceive  a  'Tempest.'  an 

Inferno     a  'Prometheus  Bound,'  a  'Nightin- 

Plant  of  Shelley     But.  the  thing  done,  the  won- 
der accomplished,  and  the  capacity  for  appre- 
hension  becomes  universal.    The  sophists  of  the 
ncflrahve  school,  who,  through  inability  to  create 
have  scoffed  at  creation,  are  now  found  the  loud- 

SJ^'.f^P^^''^-  I^^*'  ^°  '^  «h^«*"«  condi- 
tion of  principle,  affronted  their  demure  reason, 
never  fails,  in  its  maturity  of  accomplishment 
to  extort  admiration  from  their  instinct  of  the 
beautiful  or  of  the  sublime. 

''Our  author's  observations  on  the  artificial 
style  of  gardening,"  continued  Mr.  Ellison, 
are  less  objectionable.  'A  mixture  of  pure  art 
ma  garden  scene  adds  to  it  a  great  beauty.' 
This  is  just,  and  the  reference  to  the  sense  of 
human  interest  is  equally  so.  I  repeat  that  the 
principle  here  expressed  is  incontrovertible;  but 
there  may  be  something  even  beyond  it.  There 
may  be  an  object  in  full  keeping  with  the  prin- 
ciple suggested—an  object  unattainable  by  the 
means  ordinarily  in  possession  of  mankind,  yet 
which,  if  attained,  would  lend  a  charm  to  the 
landscape-garden  immeasurably  surpassing  that 
which  a  merely  human  interest  could  bestow. 
The  true  poet,  possessed  of  very  unusual  pecu- 
niary resources,  might  possibly,  while  retaining 
the  necessary  idea  of  art  or  interest  or  culture, 
so  imbue  his  designs  at  once  with  extent  and  nov- 
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elty  of  Beauty,  as  to  convey  the  sentiment  of 
spiritual  interference.  It  will  be  seer  that,  in 
bringing  about  such  result,  he  secures  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  interest  or  design,  while  relieving 
his  work  of  all  the  harshness  and  technicality  of 
Art.  In  the  most  rugged  of  wildernesses — in 
the  most  savage  of  the  scenes  of  pure  Nature — 
there  is  apparent  the  art  of  a  Creator ;  yet  is  this 
art  apparent  only  to  reflection;  in  no  respect 
has  it  the  obvious  force  of  a  feeling.  Now,  if  we 
imagine  this  sense  of  the  Almighty  Design  to  be 
harmonized  in  a  measurable  degree!  if  we  sup- 
pose a  landscape  whose  combined  strangeness, 
vastness,  definiteness,  and  magnificence,  shall  in- 
spire the  idea  of  culture,  or  care,  or  superintend- 
ence, on  the  part  of  intelligences  superior  yet 
akin  to  humanity — then  the  sentiment  of  interest 
is  preserved,  while  the  Art  is  made  to  assume  the 
air  of  an  intermediate  or  secondary  Nature — a 
Nature  which  is  not  God,  nor  an  emanation  of 
God,  bu*  which  still  is  Nature,  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  the  handiwork  of  the  angels  that  hover  be- 
tween man  and  God." 

It  was  in  devoting  his  gigantic  wealth  to  the 
practical  embodiment  of  a  vision  such  as  this — 
in  the  free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  which  re- 
sulted from  personal  direction  of  his  plans — in 
the  continuous  and  unceasing  object  which  these 
plans  afforded — in  the  high  spirituality  of  the 
object  itself — in  the  contempt  of  ambition  which 
it  enabled  him  more  to  feel  than  to  affect — and, 
lastly,  it  was  in  the  companionship  and  sym- 
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pttiiy  of  a  devoted  wife,  that  Bllwon  thought  to  I 
find,  and  found,  an  exemption  from  the  ordinary  j 
carea  of  Hunumity,  with  a  far  greater  amount  of 
poaitive  happiness  than  ever  glowed  in  the  rant 
day-dreama  of  De  StAel. 
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Nulla*  •nlm  locus  slna  gtalo  Mt — Strvtua. 

**La  musique,"  says  Marmontel,  in  those 
"Contes  Moraux"*  which  in  all  our  translations, 
we  have  insisted  upon  calling  "Moral  Tales,"  as 
if  in  mockery  of  their  spirit — "la  musique  est  le 
seul  des  talens  qui  jouissent  de  lui-meme;  tous 
les  autres  veulent  des  temoins."  He  here  con- 
founds the  pleasure  derivable  from  sweet  soiinds 
with  the  capacity  for  creating  them.  No  more 
than  any  other  talent,  is  that  for  music  sus- 
ceptible of  complete  enjoyment,  where  there  is 
no  second  party  to  appreciate  its  exercise.  And 
it  is  only  in  common  with  other  talents  that  it 
produces  effects  which  may  be  fully  enjoyed  in 
solitude.  The  idea  which  the  raconteur  has 
either  failed  to  entertain  clearly,  or  has  sacri- 
ficed in  its  expression  to  his  national  love  of 
point,  is,  doubtless,  the  very  tenable  one  that  the 
higher  order  of  music  is  the  most  thoroughly 
estimated  when  we  are  exclusively  alone.    The 

•M«r»ux  Is  here  derlred  from  nuBun,  and  Its  mMnlng  Is 
"  fMhionable,"  or,  more  strictly.  "  of  manners." 
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proposition,  in  thii  form,  will  be  admitted  at 
once  by  th-we  who  love  the  lyre  for  its  own  sake, 
and  for  its  spiritual  uses.  But  there  is  one 
pleasure  still  within  the  reach  of  fallen  mortality 
—and  pe  'baps  only  one — which  owes  even  more 
than  docs  music  to  the  accessory  sentiment  of  se- 
elusion.  I  mean  the  happiness  experienced  in 
the  contemplation  of  natural  scenery.  In  truth, 
the  man  who  would  behold  aright  the  glory  of 
God  upon  earth  must  in  solitude  behold  that 
glory.  To  me,  at  least,  the  presence— not  of 
human  life  only,  but  of  life  in  any  other  form 
than  that  of  the  green  things  which  grow  upon 
the  soil  and  are  voiceless — is  a  stain  upon  the 
landscape— is  at  war  with  the  genius  of  the 
scene.  I  love,  indeed,  to  regard  the  dark  val- 
leys, and  the  gray  rocks,  and  the  waters  that 
silently  smiie,  and  the  forests  that  sigh  in  un- 
easy slumbers,  and  the  proud  watchful  moun- 
tauis  that  look  down  upon  all,— I  love  to  regard 
these  as  themselves  but  the  colossal  members  of 
one  vast  animate  and  sentient  whole — a  whole 
whose  form  (that  of  the  sphere)  is  the  most  per- 
fect and  most  inclusive  of  all;  whose  patih  fs 
among  associate  planets  whose  meek  hand- 
maiden is  the  moon,  whose  mediate  sovereign  is 
the  sun;  whose  life  is  eternity;  whose  thought 
IS  that  of  a  God ;  whose  enjojonent  is  knowledge ; 
whose  destinies  are  lost  in  immensity;  whose 
cognizance  of  ourselves  is  akin  with  our  own 
cognizance  of  the  animalcuUg  which  infest  the 
brain— a  being  wh"h  we,  in  cojsequence,  regard 
as  purely  inanimate  and  material,  much  in  the 
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same   manner   as  these   ammalculw  must  re- 
gard us. 

Our  telescopes  and  our  mathematical  investi- 
gations assure  us  on  every  hand— notwithstand- 
ing the  cant  of  the  more  ignorant  of  the  priest- 
hood—that space,  and  therefore  that  bulk,  is  an 
important  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  Al- 
mighty.    The  cycles  in  which  the  stars  move  are 
those  best  adapted  for  the  evolution,  without 
TOllision,   of  the  greatest  possible  number   of 
I  bodies.     The  forms  of  those  bodies  are  accu- 
rately  such  as,  within  a  given  surface,  to  include 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  matter ;— while 
the  surfaces  themselves  are  so  disposed  as  to  ac- 
commodate a  denser  population  than  could  be 
accommodated  on  the  same  surfaces  otherwise 
arranged.    Nor  is  it  any  argu-ient  against  bulk 
being  an  object  with  God,  tha:    oace  itself  is  in- 
finite; for  there  may  be  an  inftnity  of  matter  to 
Wl  It.    And  since  we  see  clearly  that  the  endow- 
ment of  matter  with  vitality  is  a  principle— in- 
deed, as  far  as  our  judgments  extend,  the  leading 
principle    m    the   operations   of   Deity,— it   is 
scarcely  logical  to  imagine  it  confined  to  the  re- 
gions of  the  minute,  where  we  daily  trace  it,  and 
\T\  ^^*^"^^"P^  to  those  of  the  august.    As  we 
fiad  cycle  within  cycle  without  end,— yet  all  re- 
Ivolving  around  one  far-distant  centre  which  is 
the  God-head,  may  we  not  analogically  suppose 
m  the  same  manner,  life  within  life,  the  less 
I  within  the  greater,  and  all  within  the  Spirit  Di~ 
I  vine  f    In  short,  we  are  madly  erring,  through 
Iseif-esteem,  in  believing  man,  in  either  his  tem- 
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poral  or  future  destinies,  to  be  of  more  moment 
in  the  universe  than  that  vast  "clod  of  the  val- 
ley" which  he  tills  and  contemns,  and  to  which 
he  denies  a  soul  for  no  more  profound  reason 
than  that  he  does  not  behold  it  in  operation* 

These  fancies,  and  such  as  these,  have  ttlways 
given  to  my  mediations  among  the  moiintains 
and  the  forests,  by  the  rivers  and  the  c<;ean,  a 
tinge  of  what  the  everyday  world  would  not  fail 
to  term  fantastic.  My  wanderings  amid  such 
scenes  have  been  many,  and  far-searching,  and 
often  solitary;  and  tiie  interest  with  which  I 
have  strayed  through  many  a  dim,  deep  valley, 
or  gazed  into  the  reflected  heaven  of  many  a 
bright  lake,  has  been  an  interest  greatly 
deepened  by  the  thought  that  I  have  strayed  and 
gazed  alone.  What  flippant  Frenchmanf  was 
it  who  said  in  allusion  to  the  well-kno%vn  work 
of  Zimmerman,  that,  "la  solitude  est  une  beUe 
chose;  mats  il  faut  quelqu'un  pour  votis  dire 
que  la  solitude  est  une  belle  chose?"  The  epi- 
gram cannot  be  gainsaid ;  but  the  necessity  is  a 
thing  that  does  not  exist. 

It  was  during  one  of  my  lonely  joumeyings, 
amid  a  far  distant  region  of  mountain  locked 
within  mountain,  and  sad  rivers  and  melancholy 
tarns  writhing  or  sleeping  within  all — that  I 
chanced  upon  a  certain  rivulet  and  island.  I 
came  upon  them  suddenly  in  the  leafy  June,  and 
threw    myself    upon    the    turf,    beneath    the 

*  Speaking  of  the  tides,  Pomponius  Mela,  In  his  treatise 
"  De  Situ  Orbia,"  says  "  either  the  world  is  a  great  anl' 
mal,  or  "  etc. 

t  Balsao — In  substance — I  do  not  remember  the  words. 
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branches  of  an  unknown  odorous  shrub,  that  I 
might  doze  as  I  contemplated  the  scene.  I  felt 
that  thus  only  should  I  look  upon  it — such  was 
the  character  of  phantasm  which  it  wore. 

On  all  sides — save  to  the  west,  where  the  sun 
was  about  sinking? — arose  the  verdant  walls  of 
the  forest.  The  little  river  which  turned  sharply 
in  its  course,  and  was  thus  immediately  lost  to 
sight,  seemed  to  have  no  exit  from  its  prison,  but 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  deep  green  foliage  of  the 
trees  to  the  east — ^while  in  the  opposite  quarter 
(so  it  appeared  to  me  as  I  lay  at  length  and 
glanced  upward)  there  poured  down  noiselessly 
and  continuously  into  the  valley,  a  rich  golden 
and  crimson  waterfall  from  the  sunset  fountains 
of  the  sky. 

About  midway  in  the  short  vista  which  my 
dreamy  vision  took  in,  one  small  circular  island, 
profusely  verdured,  reposed  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  stream. 

So  blended  bar':  and  shadow  Uier« 
That  each  seemed  pendulous  in  air — 

80  mirror-like  was  the  glassy  water,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  say  at  what  point  upon  the 
slope  of  the  emerald  turf  its  crystal  dominion 
began. 

My  position  enabled  me  to  include  in  a  single 
view  both  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of 
the  islet,  and  I  observed  a  singularly  marked  dif- 
ference in  their  aspects.  The  latter  was  all  one 
radiant  harem  of  garden  beauties.  It  glowed 
and  blushed  beneath  the  eyes  of  the  slant  sun* 
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light,  and  fairly  laughed  with  flowers.  The  grass 
was  short,  springy,  sweet-scented,  and  asphodel- 
interspersed.  The  trees  were  lithe,  mirthful, 
erect — ^brijjht,  slender,  and  graceful,— of  Eastern 
figure  and  foliage,  with  bark  smooth,  glossy, 
and  parti-colored,  '^here  seemed  a  deep  sense  of 
life  and  joy  about  all ;  and  although  no  airs  blew 
from  out  through  the  gentle  sweepings  to  and  fro 
of  innumerable  butterflies,  that  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  tulips  with  wings.* 

The  other  or  eastern  end  of  the  isle  was 
whelmed  in  the  blackest  shade.  A  sombre,  yet 
beautiful  and  peaceful  gloom  here  pervaded  all 
things.  The  trees  were  dark  in  color,  and  mourn- 
ful in  form  and  attitude,  wreathing  themselves 
into  sad,  solemn,  and  spectral  shapes  that  con- 
veyed ideas  of  mortal  sorrow  and  untimely 
death.  The  grass  wore  the  deep  tint  of  the  cy- 
press, and  the  heads  of  its  blades  hung  drooping'- 
ly,  and  hither  and  thither  among  it  were  many 
small  unsightly  hillocks,  low  and  narrow,  and 
not  very  long,  that  had  the  aspect  of  graves,  but 
were  not;  although  over  and  ai?  about  them  the 
rue  and  the  rosemary  clambered.  The  shade  of 
the  trees  fell  heavily  upon  the  water,  and  seemed 
to  bury  itself  therein,  impregnating  the  depths 
of  the  element  with  darkness.  I  fancied  that 
each  shadow,  as  the  sun  descended  lower  and 
lower,  separated  itself  sulienly  from  the  trunk 
that  gave  it  birth  and  thus  became  absorbed  by 
the  stream ;  while  other  shadows  issued  moment- 
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ly  from  the  trees,  taking  the  place  of  their  prede- 
cessors thus  entombed. 

This  idea,  having  once  seized  upon  my  fancy, 
greatly  excited  it,  and  I  lost  myself  forthwith  in 
revery.  ' '  If  ever  island  were  enchanted, ' '  said  I 
to  myself,  "this  is  it.  This  is  the  haunt  of  the 
few  gentle  Fays  who  remain  from  the  wreck  of 
the  race.  Are  these  green  tombs  theirs?— or  do 
they  yield  up  their  sweet  lives  as  mankind  yield 
up  their  own?  In  dying,  do  they  not  rather 
waste  away  mournfully,  rendering  unto  God,  lit- 
tle by  little,  their  existence,  as  these  trees  render 
up  shadow  after  shadow,  exhausting  their  sub- 
stance unto  dissolution?  What  the  wasting  tree 
is  to  the  water  that  imbibes  its  shade,  growing 
thus  blacker  by  what  it  preys  upon,  may  not 
the  life  of  the  Fay  be  to  the  death  which 
engulfs  it?" 

As  I  thus  mused,  with  half -shut  eyes,  while  the 
sun  sank  rapidly  to  rest,  and  eddying  currents 
careered  round  and  round  the  island,  bearing 
upon  their  bosom  large,  dazzling,  white  flakes 
of  the  bark  of  tho  sycamore— flakes  which,  in 
their  multiform  positions  upon  the  water,  a 
quick  imagination  might  have  converted  into 
anything  it  pleased,— while  I  thus  mused,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  form  of  one  of 
those  very  Fays  about  whom  I  had  been  ponder- 
mg  made  its  way  slowly  into  the  darkness  from 
out  the  light  at  the  western  end  of  the  island. 
She  stood  erect  in  a  singularly  fragile  canoe,  and 
urged  it  with  the  mere  phantom  of  an  oar.  Whue 
within  the  influence  of  the  lingering  sunbeams, 
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her  attitude  seemed  indicative  of  joy — but  sor- 
row deformed  it  as  she  passed  within  the  shade. 
Slowly  she  glided  along,  and  at  length  rounded 
the  islet  and  reentered  tiie  region  of  light.  ' '  The 
revolution  which  has  just  been  made  by  the 
Fay, ' '  continued  I,  musingly,  *  *  is  the  cycle  of  the 
brief  year  of  her  life.  She  has  floated  through 
her  winter  and  through  her  summer.  She  is  a 
year  nearer  unto  death ;  for  I  did  not  fail  to  see 
that,  as  she  came  into  the  shade,  her  shadow  fell 
from  ber,  and  was  swallowed  up  in  the  dark  wa- 
ter, ma  ling  its  blackness  more  black. ' ' 

And  again  the  boat  appeared,  and  the  Fay; 
but  about  the  attitude  of  the  latter  there  was 
more  of  care  and  uncertainty,  and  less  of  elastic 
joy.  She  floated  again  from  out  the  light,  and 
into  the  gloom  (which  deepened  momently),  and 
again  her  shadow  fell  from  her  into  the  ebony 
water,  and  became  absorbed  into  its  blackness. 
And  again  and  again  she  made  the  circuit  of  the 
island,  (while  the  sun  rushed  down  to  his  slum- 
bers), and  at  each  issuing  into  the  light,  there 
was  more  sorrow  about  her  person,  while  it  grew 
feebler,  and  far  fainter,  and  more  indistinct; 
and  at  each  passage  into  the  gloom,  there  fell 
from  her  a  darker  shade,  which  became  whelmed 
in  a  shadow  more  black.  But  at  length,  when 
the  sun  had  utterly  departed,  the  Fay,  now  the 
mere  ghost  of  her  former  self,  went  disconsolate- 
ly with  her  boat  into  the  region  of  the  ebony 
flood — and  that  she  issued  thence  at  all  I  cannot 
say,  for  darkness  fell  over  all  things,  and  I  be- 
held her  magical  figure  no  more. 


THE  MASQUE  OF  THE  RED  DEATH 


[Published  in  Grahatn'a  MagogiiK\  May,  1842.] 


The  "Red  Death"  had  long  devastated  the 
country.  No  pestilence  had  ever  been  so  fatal, 
or  so  hideous.  Blood  was  its  Avatar  and  its  seal 
—the  redness  and  the  horror  of  blood.  There 
were  sharp  pains,  and  sudden  dizziness,  and  then 
profuse  bleeding  at  the  pores,  with  dissolution. 
The  scarlet  stains  upon  the  body  and  especially 
upon  the  face  of  the  victim,  were  the  peatbai 
which  4hut  him  out  fromjfee  aidTand  f rom  th 
sympathy  of  his  fellow-men.  And  the  whole  seiz- 
ure, progress,  and  termination  of  the  disease, 
were  the  incidents  of  half  an  hour. 

But  the  Prince  Prospero  was  happy  and 
dauntless  and  sagacious.  When  his  dominions 
were  half  depopulated,  he  summoned  to  his  pres- 
ence a  thousand  hale  and  light-hearted  friends 
from  among  the  knights  and  dames  of  his  court, 
and  with  these  retired  to  thefdeep  seclusioit  of 
one  of  his  castellated  abbeys.  This  was  aiT  ex- 
tensive and  magnificent  structure,  the  creation  of 
the  prince's  own  eccentric  yet  august  taste.  A 
strong  and  lofty  wall  girdled  it  in.    This  wall 
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had  gates  of  iron.  The  courtiers,  having  entered, 
brought  furnaces  and  massy  hammers  and  weld- 
ed the  bolts.  They  resolved  to  leave  means 
neither  of  ingress  or  egress  to  the  sudden  im- 
pulses of  despair  or  of  frenzy  from  withidf  The 
abbey  was  amply  provisioned.  With  such  pre- 
cautions the  courtiers  might  bid  defiance  to  con- 
tagion. The  external  world  could  take  care  of  it- 
self. In  the  meantime  it  was  folljT  to  grieve,  or 
to  think.  The  prince  had  provided  all  the  appli- 
ances of  pleasure.  There  were  buffoons,  there 
were  improvisatori,  there  were  ballet-dancers, 
there  were  musicians,  there  was  Beauty,  there 
was  wine.  All  these  and  security  were  within. 
Without  was  the  * '  Red  Death. "        ..,.., 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
month  of  his  seclusion,  and  while  the  pestilence 
raged  most  furiously  abroad,  that  the  Prince 
Prosper©  entertained  his  thousand  friends  at  a 
masked  ball  of  the  most  unusual  magnificence. 

It  was  a  voluptuous  scene,  that  masquerade. 
But  first  let  me  tell  of  the  rooms  in  which  it  was 
held.  There  were  seven — an  imperial  suite.  In 
many  palaces,  however,  such  suites  form  a  long 
and  straight  vista,  while  the  folding  doors  slide 
back  nearly  to  the  walls  on  either  hand,  so  that 
the  view  of  the  whole  extent  is  scarcely  impeded. 
Here  the  case  was  very  different ;  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  duke's  love  of  the  6*- 
zarre  The  apartments  were  so  irregularly  dis- 
posed that  the  vision  embraced  oat  little  more 
than  one  at  a  time.  There  was  a  sharp  turn  at 
every  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  and  at  each  turn 
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a  novel  effect.    To  the  right  and  left,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  each  wall,  a  tall  and  narrow  Gothic  win- 
dow looked  out  upon  a  closed  corridor  which  pur- 
sued the  windings  of  the  suite.    These  windows 
were  of  stained  glass  whose  color  varied  in  accor- 
dance with  the  prevailing  decorations  of  the 
chamber  into  which  it  opened.    That  at  the  east- 
em  extremity  was  hung,  for  example  in  blue — 
and  vividly  blue  were  its  windows.    The  second 
chamber  was  purple  in  its  ornaments  and  tapes- 
tries, and  here  the  panes  were  purple.    The  third 
was  green  throughout,  and  so  were  the  casements. 
The  fourth  was   furnished  and  lighted  with 
orange — ^the  fifth  with  white — the  sixth  with  vio- 
let.   The  seventh  apartment  was  closely /shroud-  " 
ed!  in  black  velvet  tapestries  that  hung  alj^ver 
the  ceiling  and  down  the  walls,  falling  in  heavy! 
folds  upon  a  carpet  of  the  same  material  and  hue. 
But  in  this  chamber  only,  the  color  of  the  win- 
dows failed  to  correspond  with  the  decorations. 
The  panes  here  were  scarlet-i^  deep  blood  cblor.> 
Now  in  no  one  of  the  seven  apartments  was  there 
any  lamp  or  candelabrum,  amid  the  profusion  of 
folden  ornaments  that  lay  scattered  to  and  fro 
or  depended  from  the  roof     There  was  no  light 
of  any  kind  emanating  from  lamp  or  candle 
within  the  suite  of  chambers.    But  in  the  corri- 
dors that  followed  the  suite,  there  stood,  oppo- 
site to  each  window,  a  heavy  tripod,  bearing  a 
brazier  of  fire,  that  projected  its  rays  through  the 
tinted  glass  and  so  glaringly  illumined  the  room. 
And  thus  were  produced  a  multitude  of  gaudy 
and  fantastic  appearances.    But  in  the  western 
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or  black  chamber  the  effect  of  the  fire-light  that 
streamed  upon  the  dark  hangings  through  the 
blood-tinted  panes  was  ghastly  in  the  extreme, 
and  procured  so  wild  a  look  upon  the  counte- 
nances of  those  who  entered,  that  there  were  few 
of  the  company  bold  enough  to  set  foot  within  its 
precincts  at  ail. 

It  was  in  this  apartment,  also,  that  there 
stood  against_Jhe  western  wall,  a  gigantic 
clock  of  ieEony,.  Its  pendulum  swung  to  and 
fro  with  a  duU,  heavy  monotonous  clang; 
and  when  the  minute  hand  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  face,  and  the  hour  was  to  be 
stricken,  there  came  from  the  brazen  lui^  of 
the  dock  a  sound  which  was  clear  and  loud  and 
deep  and  exceedingly  musical,  but  of  so.  peculiar 
a  note  and  emphasis  that,  at  each  lapse  of  an 
hour,  the  musicians  of  the  orchestra  were  con- 
strained to  pause,  momentarily,  in  their  perform- 
ance, to  hearken  to  the  sound ;  and  thus  the  wait- 
zers  perforce  cease  1  their  evolutions;  and  there 
was  a  brief  disconcei;  of  the  whole  gay  company; 
and,  while  the  chi'jiea  of  the  clock  yet  rang,  it 
was  observed  thai  the  giddiest  grrw  pale,  and  the 
more  aged  and  sedate  passed  their  hands  over 
their  brows  as  if  in  confused  revery  or  medita- 
tion. But  when  the  echoes  had  fully  ceased,  a 
light  laughter  at  once  pervaded  the  assembly; 
the  musicians  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled  as 
if  at  their  own  nervousness  and  folly,  and  made 
whispering  vows,  each  to  the  other,  that  the  next 
chiming  of  the  clock  should  produce  in  them  no 
similar  emotion;   and  then  after  the  lapse  of 
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embrace  three  thonaaad 
'^seconds  of  the  Time  that  fliea), 
there  came  yet  another  chiming  of  the  clock,  and 
then  were  the  same  disconcert  and  tremuloiuneas 
and  meditation  as  before. 

Bat,  in  spite  of  these  things,  it  was  a  gay  and 
nagnificent  revel.  The  tastes  of  the  duke  were 
peculiar.  He  had  a  fine  eye  for  colors  and  ef- 
fects. He  disregarded  the  decora  of  mere  fash- 
ion. His  plans  were  bold  and  fiery,  and  his  con- 
ceptions glowed  with  barbaric  lustre.  There  are 
some  who  would  have  thought  him  ^.ad.  His  fol- 
lowers felt  that  he  was  not.  It  was  necessary  to 
hear  and  see  and  touch  him  to  be  sure  that  he 
was  not. 

He  had  directed,  in  great  part,  the  movable 
embellishments  of  the  seven  chambers,  upon  oc- 
casion of  this  great  fete;  and  it  was  his  own 
guiding  taste  which  had  given  character  to  the 
masqueraders.  Be  sure  they  were  grotesque. 
There  were  much  glare  and  glitter  an**,  piquiua^ 
and  phantasm — much  of  what  has  been  since 
seen  in  '^'Hemanl"  There  were  ara.')e8que  fig- 
ures with  unsuited  limbs  and  appointments. 
There  were  delirious  fancies  such  as  the  mad- 
man fashions.  There  were  much  of  the  beauti- 
ful, much  of  the  wanton,  much  of  the  imarrep 
something  of  the  terrible,  and  not  a  little  of  that 
which  might  have  excited  disgust  To  and  fro  in 
the  seven  chambers  there  stalkedi,  in  fact,  a  multi- 
tude of  dreams  And  these — the  dreams — 
writhed  in  and  about,  taking  hue  from  t^e  rooms, 
and  causing  the  wild  music  of  the  orchestra  to 
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seem  as  the  echo  of  their  steps.  And^  anon,  there 
strikes  the  ebony  clock  which  stands  in  the  hall 
of  the  velvet.  And  then,  for  a  moment,  all  is 
still,  and  all  is  silent,  save  the  voic^  of  the  olock. 
The  dreams  are  stitf-frozen  as  they  stand.  But 
the  echoes  of  the  chime  die  away — they  have  en- 
dured but  an  instant— and  a  light,  half-subdued 
laughter  floats  after  them  as  they  depart.  And 
now  again  the  music  swells,  and  the  dreams  live, 
and  writhe  to  and  fro  more  merrily  than  ever, 
taking  hue  from  the  many-tinted  windows 
through  which  stream  the  rays  from  the  tripods. 
But  to  the  chamber  which  lies  most  westwardly 
of  the  seven  there  are  now  none  of  the  maskers 
who  venture ;  for  the  night  is  waning  away ;  and 
there  flows  a  ruddier  light  through  thoLbl^-eol- 
ored  panes;  and  the  blackn«»  of  the  sable  drap- 
ery appalls;  and  to  him  whose  foot  falls  upon 
the  sable  carpet,  there  comes  from  the  near  dock 
of  ebony  a  muffled  peal  more  solemnly  emphatic 
than  any  which  reaches  their  ears  vho  indulge 
in  the  more  remote  gaieties  of  the  other  apart- 
ments. 

But  these  other  apartments  were  densely 
.A-owded,  and  in  them  beat  f^vgrigMy  thi»  heart  of 
_li£e.-  And  the  revel  went^whirlSglf^  on,  "until  at 
length  there  commenced  hie  soiling  of  mid- 
night upon  the  clock.  And  then  the  music  ceased, 
aalhavetold ;  and  the  evolutions  of  the  waltzers 
were  quleFed ;  and  there  was  an  uneasy  cessation 
of  all  things  as  before.  But  now  tiiere  were 
twelve  strokes  to  be  sounded  by  the  bell  of  the 
slock;  and  thus  it  happened,  perhaps  that  mnre 
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U  thought  crept,  with  more  of  time,  into  the 
lieditatioiu  of  the  thoughtful  among  those  who 
levelled.    And  thus  too,  it  happened,  perhaps, 
that  before  the  last  echoes  of  the  last  chime  had 
ntterly  sunk  into  silence,  there  were  many  indi- 
viduals in  the  crowd  who  had  found  leisure  to 
become  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  masked  figure 
which  had  arrested  the  attention  of  no  single  iv  ■ 
dividual  before.     And  the  rumor  of  this  n> '  ' 
presence    having    spread    itself    whisperin  !>' 
around,  there  arose  at  length  from  the  n  t,( '. 
company  a  buzz,  or  murmur,  expressive  of  'r 
probation  and  surprise — then,  finally,  of  iti>v, 
of  horror,^  and  of  disgust. 

In  an  assembly  of  phantasms  such  as  La  'c 
gainted,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  nT"o  Jl 
*  i^T  appearance  could  have  excited  such  sensa 
tion.  In  truth  the  masquerade  license  of  the 
night  was  nearly  unlimited;  but  the  figure  in 
question  had  out-Heroded  Herod  and  gone  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  even  the  prince's  indefinite 
decorum.  There  are  chords  in  the  hearts  of  the 
most  reckless  which  cannot  be  touched  without 
emotion.  Even  with  the  utterly  lost,  to  whom 
life  and  death  are  equally  jests,  there  are  matters 
of  which  no  jest  can  be  made.  The  whole  com-"^ 
pany,  indeed,  seemed  now  deeply  to  feel  that  in 
the  costume  and  .bearmg.jif  lUe^  Stranger  neither 
wit  nQr_propriel^,,£xiated.  The  figure  was  tail' 
and  gaunt,  andlshroude3>  f rom  head  to  foot  in  the 
habiliments  oftHe  grave.  The  laaaL  which  con- 
cealed the  visage  was  made  so  nearly  to  resemble 
the  countenance  of  a  stiffened  corpse  that  the 
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clMiest  acrutiiiy  most  have  had  difScnlty  ij 
fecting  the  cheat.    And  yet  all  this  mufht^^^. , , 
been  endured,  if  not  approved,  by  the  lu&d  J|H||| 
lers  around.    But  the  inummer  had  gone  s^rar ""' 
as  to  assume  the  type  of  the  Red  Death.    His 
vesture  was  dabbled  in  hlood — and  his  broad 
brow,  with  all  the  features  of  the  face,  was  be- 
sprinkled with  the  scarlet  horror. 

When  the  eyes  of  Prince  Prospero  fell  upon 
this  spectral  image  (which,  with  a  slow  and  sol- 
emn  jnovement,  as  if  more  fully  to  sustain  its 
rQ?e,VtiIEe<^  to  and  fro  among  the  waltzers)  he 
was  seen  to  be  convulsed,  m  the  first  moment 
with  a  strong  shudder  either  of  terror  or  dis- 
taste ;  but,  in  the  next,  his  brow  freddened  with 
rage.  -       — 

"  Who  dares  "—he  demanded  hoarsely  of  the 
courtiers  who  stood  near  him — ^^  who  dares  in- 
sult us  with  this  blasphemous  mockery?  Seize 
J^im  and  unmask  him — that  we  may  know  whom 
we  have  to  hang,  at  sunrise,  from  the  battle- 
ments! "  --■'       -^    '  -  -"  •        ' 

It  was  in  the  eastern  or  Hue  chamber  in  which 
stood  the  Prince  Prospero  as  he  uttered  these 
words.  They  rang  throughout  the  seven  rooms 
loudly,  and  clearly,  for  the  prince  was  a  bold  and 
robust  man,  and  the  music  had  become  hushed 
at  the  waving  of  his  hand. 

It  was  in  the  blue  room  where  stood  the  prince, 
with  a  group  of  pale  courtiers  by  his  side.  At 
first,  as  he  spoke,  there  was  a  slight  rushing  move- 
ment of  this  group  in  the  direction  of  the  in- 
truder, who,  at  the  moment  was  also  near  at 
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hand,  and  now,  with  deliberate  and  stately  step, 
made  closer  approach  to  the  speaker.  But  from 
a  certain  nameless  awe  with  which  the  mad  as- 
sumptions of  the  mummer  had  inspired  the  whole 
parly,  there  were  found  none  who  put  forth  hand 
to  seize  him ;  so  that,  unimpeded,  he  passed  with- 
in a  yard  of  the  prince's  person;  and,  while  the 
vast  assembly,  as  if  with  one  impulse,  shrank 
from  the  centres  of  the  rooms  to  the  walls,  he 
made  his  way  uninterruptedly,  but  with  the  same 
solemn  and  measured  step  which  had  distin- 
guished him  from  the  first,  through  the  blue 
chamber  to  the  purple — through  the  purple  to 
the  green — ^through  the  green  to  the  orange — 
through  this  again  to  the  white — and  even  thence 
to  the  violet,  ere  a  decided  movement  had  been 
made  to  arrest  him.  It  was  then,  however,  that 
the  Prince  Prospero,  maddening  with  rage  and 
the  shame  of  his  own  momentary  cowardice, 
rushed  hurriedly  through  the  six  chambers,  while 
none  followed  him  on  account  of  a  dea^y  terror 
that  had  seized  upon  all.  He  bore  aloft  a~arawn 
dagger,  and  had  approached,  in  rapid  impetuos- 
ity, to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  retreat- 
ing figure,  when  the  latter,  having  attained  the 
extremity  of  the  velvet  apartment,  turned  sud- 
denly and  confronted  his  pursuer.  There  was  a 
sharp  cry — and  the  dagger  dropped  gleaming 
upon  the  sable  carpet,  upon  which,  instantly 
afterward,  fell  prostrate  in  death  the  Prince 
Prospero.  Then,  summoning  the  wild  couraore  of 
despair,  a  throng  of  the  revellers  at  once  threw 
themselves  into  the  black  apartment,  and,  seizing 
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the  mummer,  whose  tall  figure  stood  erect  and 
mptionleas  within  the  shadow  of  the  (bony  clock, 
gasped  in  unutterable  horror  at  finding  the  grave 
cerements  and  corpse-like  mask,  which  they 
handled  with  so  violent  a  rudeness,  untenanted 
by  any  tangible  form.  ^ 

And  now  was  acknowledged  the  presence  of 
the  Red  Death.  He  had  come  like  a  thief  in 
the  night.  And  one  by  one  dropped  the  revellers 
m  the  blood-bedewed  halls  of  their  revel,  and 
died  eachjn  ,the  despairing  posture  of  his  fall. 
And  theUifaiof  the  ebony  clock  went  out  with 
that  of  the  last  of  the  gay.  And  the  flames  of 
the  tripods  expired.  And  Darkness  and  Decay 
and  the  Red  Death  held  illimitable  dominion 
over  all. 
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A  TALE  CONTAINING  AN  ALLEGOBY 


[Published  in  the  Soutliern  Literary  Messenger,  iiep- 
tember,  1835.J 
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The  gods  do  l>«ar  and  well  allow  In  kings 

The  things  which  they  abhor  in   rascal   routes. 

— Buckhurat's   Tragedy   of  Ferrex   and  Porrex. 


About  twelve  o'clock,  one  night  in  the  month 
of  October,  and  during  the  chivalrous  reign  of 
the  third  Edward,  two  seamen  belonging  to  the 
crew  of  the  "  Free  and  Easy,"  a  trading 
schooner  plying  between  Sluys  and  the  Thames, 
and  then  at  anchor  in  that  river,  were  much  as- 
tonished to  find  themselves  seated  in  the  tap- 
room of  an  ale-house  in  the  parish  of  St.  An- 
drews, London — which  ale-house  bore  for  sign 
the  portraiture  of  a  "  Jolly  Tar." 

The  room,  although  ill-contrived,  smoke-black- 
ened, low-pitched,  and  in  every  other  respect 
agreeing  with  the  general  character  of  such 
places  at  the  period — was  nevertheless,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  grotesque  groups  scattered  here 
and  there  within  it,  sulBciently  well  adapted  to 
its  purpose. 
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Of  these  groups  our  two  seamen  *ormed,  I 
think,  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  con- 
spicuous. 

The  one  who  appeared  to  be  the  elder,  and 
whom  hia  companion  addressed  by  the  character- 
istic appellation  of  '*  Legs,"  was  at  the  same 
time  much  the  taller  of  the  two.  He  might  have 
measured  six  feet  and  a  half,  and  an  habitual 
stoop  in  the  shoulders  seemed  to  have  been  the 
necessary  consequence  of  an  altitude  so  enor- 
mous. Superfluities  in  height  wene,  however, 
more  than  accounted  for  by  deficiencies  in  other 
respects.  He  was  exceedingly  thin;  and  might, 
as  his  associates  asserted,  have  answered,  when 
drunk,  for  a  pennant  at  the  masthead,  or,  when 
sober,  have  served  for  a  jibboom.  But  these  jests, 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  had  evidently 
produced,  at  no  time,  any  effect  upon  the  cachin- 
natory  muscles  of  the  tar.  With  high  cheek- 
bones,  a  large  hawk-nose,  retreating  chin,  fallen 
under-jaw,  and  huge  protruding  white  eyes,  the 
expression  of  his  countenance,  although  tinged 
with  a  species  of  dogged  indifference  to  matters 
and  things  in  general,  was  not  the  lem  utterly 
solemn  and  serious  beyond  all  attempts  at  imi- 
tation or  description. 

The  younger  seaman  was,  in  all  outward  ap- 
pearance, the  converse  of  his  eompi""on.  His 
stature  could  not  have  exceeded  four  feet.  A 
pair  of  stumpy  bow-legs  supported  his  squat,  un- 
wieldly  figure,  while  his  unusually  short  and 
thick  arms,  with  no  ordinary  fists  at  their  fx- 
tremities,  iwoBg  off  dangling  from  his  sides  lik^ 
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the  fins  of  a  sea-turtle.  Small  eyes,  of  no  par- 
ticular color,  twinkled  far  back  in  his  head.  His 
nose  remained  buried  in  the  mass  of  flesh  which 
enveloped  his  round,  full,  and  purple  face :  and 
his  thick  upper-lip  rested  upon  the  still  thicker 
one  beneath  with  an  air  of  complacent  self-satis- 
faction, much  heightened  by  the  owner's  habit  of 
licking  them  at  intervals.  He  evidently  regarded 
his  tall  shipmate  with  a  feeling  half-wondrous, 
half -quizzical ;  and  stared  up  occasionally  in  his 
face  as  the  red  setting  sun  stares  up  at  the  crags 
of  Ben  Nevis. 

Various  and  eventful,  however,  had  been  the 
peregrinations  of  the  worthy  couple  in  and  about 
the  different  tap-houses  of  the  neighborhood  dur- 
ing the  earlier  hours  of  the  night.  Funds  even 
the  most  ample,  are  not  always  everlasting :  and 
it  was  with  empty  pockets  our  friends  had  ven- 
tured upon  the  present  hostelrie. 

At  the  precise  period,  then,  when  this  history 
properly  commences.  Legs,  and  his  fellow,  Hu^ 
Tarpaulin,  sat,  each  with  both  elbows  resting 
upon  the  large  oaken  table  in  the  middle  of  tlw 
floor,  and  with  a  hand  upon  either  cheek.  They 
were  eying,  from  behind  a  huge  flagon  of  unpaid- 
for  "  humming-stuff,"  the  portento  is  words, 
"  No  Chalk,"  which  to  their  indignation  and 
astonishment  were  scored  over  the  doorway  by 
means  of  that  very  mineral  whose  presence  they 
purported  to  deny.  Not  that  the  gift  of  decy- 
phering  written  characters — a  gift  among  the 
<  oramonalty  of  that  day  considered  little  less 
cabalistical  than  the  art  of  inditing— <;ould,  in 
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«trict  justice,  have  been  laid  to  the  charge  of 
either  disciple  of  the  sea;  but  there  lurch  about 
the  whole— which  foreboded,  in  the  formation  of 
the  letters— an  indescribable  lee-lurch  about  the 
whole— which  foreboded,  in  the  opinion  of  both 
seamen,  a  long  run  of  dirty  weather;  and  deter- 
mined them  at  once,  in  the  allegorical  words  of 
Liegs  himself,  to  "  pump  ship,  clew  up  all  sail, 
and  scud  before  the  wind." 

Having  accordingly  disposed  of  what  remained 
of  the  ale,  and  looped  up  the  points  of  their  short 
doublets,  they  finally  made  a  bolt  for  the  street 
Although  Tarpaulin  rolled  twice  into  the  fire- 
place, mistaking  it  for  the  door,  yet  their  escape 
was  at  length  happily  effected— and  half  after 
twelve  o'clock  found  our  heroes  ripe  for  mis- 
chief, and  running  for  life  down  a  dark  alley 
m  the  direction  of  St.  Andrew's  Stair,  hotly  pur- 
ued  by  the  landlady  of  the  "  Jolly  Tar." 

At  the  epoch  of  this  eventful  tale,  and  periodi- 
aUy,  for  many  years  before  and  after,  all  Bug- 
and,   but  more  especially  the  metropolis,   re- 
sounded with  the  fearful  cry  of  "  Plague  1  "  The 
^  ty  was  in  a  great  measure  depopulated— and  in 
aose    lorrible    regions,  in  the  vicinity    of  the 
iham       where,    amid  the  dark,  narrow,    and 
nlth}      ines  and  alleys,  the  Demon  of  Disease, 
^^  supposed  to  have  had  his  nativity,  Awe 
Terror,  and  Superstition  -vere  alone  to  be  found 
staikmg  abroad. 

By  authority  of  the  king  such  districts  were 
placed  under  ban,  and  all  persons  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  intrude  upon  their  dismal 
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solitude.  Yet  neither  the  mandate  of  the  mon- 
arch, nor  the  huge  barriers  erected  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  streets,  nor  the  prospect  of  that 
loathsome  death  which,  with  almost  absolute  cer- 
tainty, overwhelmed  the  wretch  whom  no  peril 
could  deter  from  the  adventure,  prevented  the 
unfurnished  and  untenanted  dwellings  from  be- 
ing stripped,  by  the  hand  of  nightly  rapine,  of 
every  article,  such  as  iron,  brass,  or  lead-work, 
which  could  in  any  manner  be  turned  to  a  profit- 
able account. 

Above  all,  it  was  usually  found,  upon  the  an- 
nual winter  opening  of  the  barriers,  that  locks, 
bolts,  and  secret  cellars  had  proved  but  slender 
protection  to  those  rich  stores  of  wines  and 
liquors  which,  in  consideration  of  the  risk  and 
trouble  of  removal,  many  of  the  numerous  deal- 
ers having  shops  in  the  neighborhood  had  con- 
sented to  trust,  during  the  period  of  exile,  to  so 
insuflBcient  a  security. 

But  there  were  very  few  of  the  terror-rtricken 
people  who  attributed  these  doings  to  the  agency 
of  human  hands.  Pest-^irits,  plague-goblins, 
and  fever-demons  were  the  popular  imps  of  mis- 
chief;  and  tales  so  blood-chUling  were  hourly 
told,  that  the  whole  mass  of  forbidden  buildings 
was,  at  length,  enveloped  in  terror  as  in  a  shroud, 
and  the  plunderer  himself  was  often  scared  away 
by  the  horrors  his  own  depredations  had  cre- 
ated; leaving  the  entire  vast  circuit  of  prohib- 
ited district  to  gloom,  silence,  pestilence,  and 
ieath. 

It  was  by  one  of  the  terrific  barriers  already 
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mentioned,  and  which  indicated  the  region  be- 
yond to  be  under  the  Pest-ban,  that,  in  scram- 
Wing  down  an  alley,  Legs  and  the  worthy  Hugh 
Tarpaulin  found  their  progress  suddenly  im- 
peded.  To  return  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  as  their  pursuers  were 
close  upon  their  heels.  With  thoroughbred  sea- 
men to  clamber  up  the  roughly  fashioned  plank- 
work  was  a  trifle;  and,  maddened  with  the  two- 
fold excitement  of  exercise  and  liquor,  they 
leaped  unhesitatingly  down  within  the  enclosure, 
and  holding  on  their  drunken  course  with  shouts  | 
and  yellings,  were  soon  bewildered  in  its  noisome 
and  intricate  recesses. 

Had  they  not,  indeed,  been  intoxicated  beyond 
moral  sense,  their  reeling  footsteps  must  havej 
been  palsied  by  the  horrors  of  their  situation. 
The  air  was  cold  and  misty.    The  paviug-stones, 
loosened  from  their  beds,  lay  in  wild  disorder 
amid  the  tall  rank  grass,  which  sprang  up  around  | 
the  feet  and  ankles.    Fallen  houses  choked  up 
the  streets.    The  most  fetid  and  poisonous  smells 
everywhere  prevailed; — and  by  the  aid  of  that, 
ghastly  light  which,    even  at  midnight,  never] 
fails  to  emanate  from  a  vapory  and  pestilential 
atmosi^ere,  might  be  disKsemed  lying  in  the  by- 
paths and  alleys,  or  rotting  in  the  windowlessj 
habitations,  the  carcass  of  many  a  nocturnal 
plunderer  arrested  by  the  hand  of  the  plague  in 
the  very  perpetration  of  his  robbery. 

But  it  lay  not  in  the  power  of  images,  or  sf  n- 
sations,  or  impediments  such  as  these,  to  stay  the  | 
course  of  men  who,  naturally  brave,  and  at  that 
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time  especially,'  brimful  of  courage  and  of 
"  humming-stuff, ' '  would  have  reeled,  as  straight 
as  their  condition  might  have  permitted,  un- 
dauntedly into  the  very  jaws  of  Death.  Onward 
—still  onward  stalked  the  grim  Legs,  making  the 
desolate  solemnity  echo  and  re-echo  with  yells 
like  the  terrific  war-whoop  of  the  Indian;  and 
onward,  still  onward  rolled  the  dumpy  Tarpau- 
lin, hanging  on  to  the  doublet  of  his  more  active 
companion,  and  far  surpassing  the  latter 's  most 
strenuous  exertions  in  the  way  of  vocal  music,  by 
bull-roarings  in  hasso,  from  the  profundity  of 
his  stentorian  lungs. 

They  had  now  evidently  reached  the  strong- 
hold of  the  pestilence.  Their  way  at  every  step 
or  plunge  grew  more  noisome  and  more  horrible 
— the  paths  more  narrow  and  more  intricate. 
Huge  stones  and  beams  falling  momently  from 
the  decaying  roofs  above  them,  gave  evidence, 
by  their  sullen  and  heavy  descent,  of  the  vast 
height  of  the  surrounding  houses ;  and  while  ac- 
tual exertion  became  necessary  to  force  a  passage 
through  frequent  heaps  of  rubbish,  it  was  by  no 
means  seldom  that  the  hand  fell  upon  a  skeleton 
or  rested  upon  a  more  fleshy  corpse. 

Suddenly,  as  the  seamen  stumbled  against  the 
entrance  of  a  tall  and  ghastly-looking  building, 
a  yell  more  than  usually  shrill  from  the  throat 
of  the  excited  Le^,  was  replied  to  from  within, 
in  a  rapid  succession  of  wild,  laughter-like,  and 
fiendish  shrieks.  Nothing  daunted  at  sounds, 
which,  of  such  a  nature,  at  such  a  time,  and  in 
such  a  place,  might  have  curdled  the  very  blood 
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in  hearts  leas  irrevocably  on  fire,  the  drunken 
couple  rushed  headlong  against  the  door,  burst  t 
open,  and  staggered  into  the  midst  of  things 
With  a  volley  of  curses. 

The  room  within  which  they  found  thPTuselves 
proved  to  be  the  shop  of  an  undertaker;  but  an 
open  trap-door,  in  a  comer  of  the  floor  near  thi- 
entrance,  looked  down  upon  a  long  range  of  wine- 
cellars,  whose  depths  the  occasional  sound  of 
bursting  bottles  proclaimed  to  be  well-stored  with 
their  appropriate  contents. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  table— in 
the  centre  of  which  again  arose  a  huge  tub  of 
what  appeared  to  be  punch.  Bottles  of  various 
wmes  and  cordials,  together  with  jugs,  pitchers, 
and  flagons  of  every  shape  and  qua  ity,  wero 
scattered  profusely  upon  the  board  AroindTt 
upon  coflin-tressels,  was  seated  a  companyTsix 
This^company  I  will  endeavor  to  delineate  one 

«»Jf''°°u'^^  *^®  entrance,  and  elevated  a  little 
above  his  companions,  sat  a  personage  who  an- 
peared  to  be  the  president  of  the  tabll  ffis 
stature  was  gaunt  and  tall,  and  Lees  was  con 

tClit?e.r°i'-  ^°/'"  '  «^-  mor^emfciaTd 

but  nTf  V  "''  ^*"'  y^"^  ^  y^"°^  ^  saffron 

i7.r.H.  I  *^?  exceptmg  one  alone,  was  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  merit  a  particular  description. 
JnH\n^  consisted  m  a  forehead  so  unusually 
and  hideously  lofty,  as  to  have  the  appearance 

fhp  n^°°f  u°^'''^^^  °^  ^^^^  superadded  upon 
dtnii?'^*^^*^-  ^^  ?°"*^  ^««  Puckered  and 
dimpled  mto  an  expression'of  ghastly  affabUity, 
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and  his  eyes,  as  indeed  the  eyes  of  all  at  table, 
were  glazed  over  with  the  fumes  of  intoxication. 
This  gentleman  was  clothed  from  head  to  foot 
in  a  richly-embroidered  black  silk-velvet  pall, 
wrapped  negligently  around  his  form  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Spanish  cloak.  His  head  was  stuck 
full  of  sable  hearse-plumes,  which  ho  nodded  to 
and  fro  with  a  jaunty  and  knowing  air;  and, 
in  his  right  hand,  he  held  a  huge  human  thigh- 
bone, with  which  he  appeared  to  have  been  just 
knocking  down  some  member  of  the  company  for 
a  song. 

Opposite  him,  and  with  her  back  to  the  door, 
was  a  lady  of  no  whit  the  leas  extraordinary 
character.  Although  quite  as  tall  as  the  person 
just  described,  she  had  no  right  to  complain  of 
his  unnatural  emaciation.  She  was  evidently  in 
the  last  stage  of  a  dropsy;  and  her  figure  re- 
.serabled  nearly  that  of  the  huge  puncheon  of 
October  beer  which  stood,  with  the  head  driven 
in,  close  by  her  side,  in  a  corner  of  the  chamber. 
Iler  face  was  exceedingly  round,  red,  and  full ; 
and  the  same  peculiarity,  or  rather  want  of  pe- 
culiarity, attached  itself  to  her  countenance, 
which  I  before  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  presi- 
dent—that is  to  say,  only  one  feature  of  her  face 
was  sufficiently  distinguished  to  need  a  separate 
characterization :  indeed  the  acute  Tarpaulin  im- 
mediately  observed  that  the  same  remark  might 
have  applied  to  each  individual  person  of  the 
party;  every  one  of  whom  seemed  to  possess  a 
monopoly  of  some  particular  portion  of  physiog- 
nomy    With  the  lady  in  question  this  portion 
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proved  to  be  the  mouth.  Commencing  at  the 
right  ear,  it  swept  with  a  terrific  chasm  to  the  left 
— the  short  pendants  which  she  wore  in  either 
auricle  continually  bobbing  into  the  aperture. 
She  made,  however,  every  exertion  to  keep  her 
mouth  closed  and  look  dignified,  in  a  dress  con- 
sisting of  a  newly-starched  and  ironed  shroud 
coming  up  close  under  her  chin,  with  a  crimplecl 
ruffle  of  cambric  muslin. 

At  her  right  hand  sat  a  diminutive  young  lady 
whom  she  appeared  to  patronize.  This  delicate 
little  creature,  in  the  trembling  of  her  wasted 
fingers,  in  the  livid  hue  of  her  lips,  and  in  the 
slight  hectic  spot  which  tinged  her  otherwise 
leaden  complexion,  gave  evident  indications  of  a 
galloping  consumption.  An  air  of  extreme  haut 
ton,  however,  pervaded  her  whole  appearance; 
she  wore  in  a  graceful  and  degage  manner,  a 
large  and  beautiful  winding-sheet  of  the  finest 
India  lawn;  her  hair  hung  in  ringlets  over  her 
neck ;  a  soft  smile  played  about  her  mouth ;  but 
her  nose,  extremely  long,  thin,  sinuous,  flexible, 
and  pimpled,  hung  down  far  below  her  under- 
lip,  and,  in  spite  of  the  delicate  manner  in  which 
she  now  and  then  moved  it  to  one  side  or  the 
other  with  her  tongue,  gave  to  her  countenance 
a  somewhat  equivocal  expression. 

Over  against  her,  and  upon  the  left  of  the 
dropsical  lady,  was  seated  a  little  puffy,  wheez- 
ing, and  gouty  old  man,  whose  cheeks  reposed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  their  owner,  like  two  huge 
bladders  of  Oporto  wine.  "With  his  arms  folded, 
and  with  one  bandaged  leg  deposited  upon  the 
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table,  he  seemed  to  think  himself  entitled  to  some 
consideration.  He  evidently  prided  himself 
much  upon  every  inch  of  his  personal  appear-^ 
ance,  but  took  more  especial  delight  in  calling 
attention  to  his  gaudy-colored  surtout.  This,  to 
say  the  truth,  must  have  cost  him  no  little 
money,  and  was  made  to  fit  him  exceedingly  well 
—being  fashioned  from  one  of  the  curiously  em- 
broidered silken  covers  appertaining  to  those 
glorious  escutcheons  which,  in  England  and  else- 
where, are  customarily  hung  up,  in  some  con- 
spicuous place,  upon  the  dwellings  of  departed 
aristocracy. 

Next  to  him,  and  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
president,  was  a  gentleman  in  long  white  hose  and 
cotton  drawers.  His  frame  shook,  in  a  ridicu- 
lous manner,  with  a  fit  of  what  Tarpaulin  called 
"the  horrors. ' '  His  jaws,  which  had  been  newly 
shaved,  were  tightly  tied  up  by  a  bandage  of 
muslin ;  and  his  arms  being  fastened  in  a  similar 
way  at  the  wrists,  prevented  him  from  helping 
himself  too  freely  to  the  liquors  upon  the  table ; 
a  precaution  rendered  necessary,  in  the  opinion 
of  Legs,  by  the  peculiarly  sottish  and  wine-bib- 
bing cast  of  his  visage.  A  pair  of  prodigious 
ears,  nevertheless,  which  it  was  no  doubt  found 
impossible  to  confine,  towered  away  into  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  apartment,  and  were  occasion- 
ally pricked  up  in  a  spasm,  at  the  sound  of  the 
drawing  of  a  cork. 

Fronting  him,  sixthly  and  lastly,  was  situated 
a  singularly  stiff-looking  personage,  who  being 
afflicted  with  paralysis,  must,  to  speak  seriously, 
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have  felt  very  ill  at  ease  in  his  unaccommodating 
habiliments.  He  was  habited,  somewhat  unique- 
^ly,  in  a  new  and  handsome  mahogany  coffin.  Its 
top  or  head-piece  pressed  upon  the  skull  of  the 
wearer,  and  extended  over  it  in  the  fashion  of  a 
hood,  giving  to  the  entire  face  an  air  of  inde- 
scribable interest.  Arm-holes  had  been  cut  in 
the  sides  for  the  sake  not  more  of  elegance  than 
of  convenience ;  but  the  dress,  nevertheless,  pre- 
vented its  proprietor  from  sitting  as  erect  as  his 
associates;  and  as  he  lay  reclining  against  his 
tressel,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  a  pair 
of  huge  goggle  eyes  rolled  up  their  awful  whites 
toward  the  ceiling  in  absolute  amazement  at 
their  own  enormity. 

Before  each  of  the  party  lay  a  por+ion  of  a 
skull,  which  was  used  as  a  drinking-cup.  Over- 
head was  suspended  a  human  skeleton,  by  means 
of  a  rope  tied  round  one  of  the  legs  and  fastened 
to  a  ring  in  the  ceiling.  The  other  limb,  con- 
fined by  no  such  fetter,  stuck  off  from  the  body 
at  right  angles,  causing  the  whole  loose  and  rat- 
tling frame  to  dangle  and  twirl  about  at  the 
caprice  of  every  occasional  puff  of  wind  which 
found  its  way  into  the  apartment.  In  the  cra- 
nium of  this  hideous  thing  lay  a  quantity  of 
ignited  charcoal,  which  threw  a  fitful  but  vivid 
light  over  the  entire  scene;  while  coffins,  and 
other  wares  appertaining  to  the  shop  of  an  un- 
dertaker, were  piled  high  up  around  the  room, 
and  against  the  windows,  preventing  any  ray 
from  escaping  into  the  street. 

At  sight  of  this  extraordinary  assembly,  and 
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of  their  still  more  extraordinary  paraphernalia, 
our  two  seamen  did  not  conduct  themselves  with 
that  degree  of  decorum  which  might  have  been 
expected.  Legs,  leaning  against  the  wall  near 
which  he  happened  to  be  standing,  dropped  his 
lower  jaw  still  lower  than  usual,  and  spread  open 
his  eyes  to  their  fullest  extent ;  while  Hugh  Tar- 
paulin, stooping  do\\'n  so  as  to  bring  his  nose 
upon  a  level  with  the  table,  and  spreading  out  a 
palm  upon  either  knee,  burst  into  a  long,  loud; 
and  obstreperous  roar  of  very  ill-timed  and  im- 
moderate laughter. 

Without,  however,  taking  offence  at  behavior 
so  excessively  rude,  the  tall  president  smiled  very 
graciously  upon  the  intruders — nodded  to  them 
in  a  dignified  manner  with  his  head  of  sable 
plumes — and.  arising,  took  each  by  an  arm,  and 
led  him  to  a  seat  which  some  others  of  the  com- 
pany had  placed  in  the  meantime  for  his  accom- 
modation. Legs  to  all  thi."  offered  not  the  slight- 
est resistance,  but  sat  down  as  he  was  directed; 
while  the  gallant  Hugh,  removing  his  cofBn-tres- 
sel  from  its  station  near  the  head  of  the  table,  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  little  consumptive  lady  in  the 
winding  sheet,  plumped  down  by  her  side  in  high 
glee,  and  pouring  out  a  skull  of  red  wine,  quaffed 
it  to  their  better  acquaintance.  But  at  this  pre- 
sumption the  stiff  gentleman  in  the  cofl^  seemed 
exceedingly  nettled;  and  serious  consequences 
might  have  ensued,  had  not  the  president,  rap- 
ping upon  the  table  with  his  truncheon,  diverted 
the  attention  of  all  present  to  the  following 
speech : 
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"It  becomes  our  duty  upon  the  present  happy 
occasion " 

*  *  Avast  there ! ' '  interrupted  Legs,  looking  very 
serious,  * '  avast  there  a  bit,  I  say,  and  tell  us  who 
the  devil  ye  all  are,  and  what  business  ye  have 
here,  rigged  off  like  the  foul  fiend",  and  swilling' 
the  snug  blue  ruin  stowed  away  for  the  winter 
by  my  honest  ship-mate.  Will  Wimble,  the  un- 
dertaker ! ' ' 

At  this  unpardonable  piece  of  ill-breeding,  all 
the  original  company  half-started  to  their  feet, 
and  uttered  the  same  rapid  succession  of  wild 
fiendish  shrieks  which  had  before  caught  the  at- 
tention of  the  seamen.  The  president,  however, 
was  the  first  to  recover  his  composure,  and  at 
length,  turning  to  Legs  with  great  dignity,  re- 
commenced : 

"Most  willingly  will  we  gratify  any  reason- 
able curiosity  on  the  part  of  guests  so  illustrious, 
unbidden  though  they  be.  Know  then  that  in 
these  dominions  I  am  monarch,  and  here  rule 
with  undivided  empire  under  the  title  of  'King 
Pest  the  First' 

"This  apartment,  which  you  no  doubt  pro- 
fanely suppose  to  be  the  shop  of  Will  Wimble 
the  imdertaker— -a  man  whom  we  know  not,  and 
whose  plebeian  appellation  has  never  before  this 
night  thwarted  our  royal  ears — this  apartment, 
I  say,  is  the  Dais-Chamber  of  our  Palace,  de- 
voted to  the  councils  of  our  kingdom,  and  to 
other  sacred  and  lofty  purposes. 

"The  noble  lady  who  sits  opposite  is  Queen 
Pest,  our  Serene  Consort.     The  other  exalted 
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personages  whom  you  behold  are  all  of  our  fam- 
ily, and  wear  the  insignia  of  the  blood  royal  un- 
der the  respective  titles  of  '  His  Grace  the  Arch 
Duke  Pest-Iferous' — *His  Grace  the  Duke  Pest- 
Ilential'— 'K.J  Grace  the  Duke  Tem-Pest'— and 
'Her  Serene  Highness  the  Arch  Duchess  Ana- 
Pest.' 

"As  regards,"  continued  he,  "your  demand 
of  the  business  upon  which  we  sit  here  in  coun- 
cil, we  might  be  pardoned  for  replying  that  it 
concerns,  and  concerns  alone,  our  own  private 
and  regal  interest,  and  is  in  no  manner  impor- 
tant to  any  other  than  ourself .  But  in  consider- 
ation of  those  rights  to  which  as  guests  and 
strangers  you  may  feel  yourselves  entitled,  we 
will  furthermore  explain  that  we  are  here  this 
night,  prepared  by  deep  research  and  accurate 
investigation,  to  examine,  analyze,  and  thor- 
oughly determine  the  indefinable  spirit — the  in- 
comprehensible qualities  and  nature — of  those 
inestimable  treasures  of  the  palate,  the  wines, 
ales,  and  liquors  of  this  goodly  metropolis :  by  so 
doing  to  advance  not  more  our  own  designs  than 
the  true  welfare  of  that  unearthly  sovereign 
whose  reign  is  over  us  all,  whose  dominions  are 
unlimited,  and  whose  name  is  'Death.' 

"Whose  name  is  Davy  Jones!"  ejaculated 
Tarpaulin,  helping  the  lady  by  his  side  to  a  skull 
of  liqueur,  and  pouring  out  a  second  for  him- 
self. 

"Profane  varlet!"  said  the  president,  now 
turning  his  attention  to  the  worthy  Hugh,  "pro- 
fane and  execrable  wretch ! — ^we  have  said,  that 
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in  consideration  of  those  rights  which,  even  in 
thy  filthy  person,  we  feel  nj  inclination  to  vio- 
late, we  have  condescended  to  make  reply  to  thy 
rude  and  unreasonable  inquiries.  We  neverthe- 
less, for  your  unhallowed  intrusion,  upon  our 
councils,  believe  it  our  duty  to  mulct  thee  and 
thy  companion  in  each  a  gallon  of  Black  Strap- 
having  imbibed  which  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
kingdom — at  a  single  draught — and  upon  your 
bended  knees — ye  shall  be  forthwith  free  either 
to  proceed  upon  your  way,  or  remain  and  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  our  table,  according 
to  your  respective  and  individual  pleasures." 

"It  would  be  a  matter  of  utter  unpossibility, " 
replied  Legs,  whom  the  assumption  and  dignity 
of  King  Pest  the  First  had  evidently  inspired 
with  some  feelings  of  respect,  and  who  arose  and 
steadied  himself  by  the  table  as  he  spoke — "it 
would,  please  your  majesty,  be  a  matter  of  utter 
unpossibility  to  stow  away  in  my  hold  even  one 
fourth  part  of  that  same  liquor  which  your 
majesty  has  just  mentioned.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  stuffs  placed  on  board  in  the  forenoon  by  way 
of  ballast,  and  not  to  mention  the  various  ales 
and  liqueurs  shipped  this  evening  at  various  sea- 
ports,  I  have,  at  present,  a  full  cargo  of  'hum. 
ming-stuff'  taken  in  and  duly  paid  for  at  the 
sign  of  the  'Jolly  Tar.'  You  will  therefore, 
please  your  majesty,  be  so  good  as  to  take  the 
will  for  the  deed— for  by  no  manner  of  means 
either  can  I  or  will  I  swallow  another  drop- 
least  of  all  a  drop  of  that  villainous  bilge-wat» 
that  answers  to  the  name  of  'Black  Strap.' 
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Belay  that  I"  interrupted  Tarpaulin,  aston- 
whed  not  more  at  the  length  of  his  companion's 
^eech  than  at  the  nature  of  his  refusal— "Belay 

1?!'/°''  X?^l'"';r?°'*  ^  ««y'  ^e^  °one  of  vour 
palaver.  My  hull  is  still  light,  although  1  con- 
fess  you  yourself  seem  to  be  a  little  top-heavy; 
and  as  far  as  the  matter  of  your  share  of  the 
^Tgo   why  rather  than  raise  a  squall  I  would 

find  stowage-room  for  it  myself,  but " 

/'This  proceeding,"  interposed  the  president, 
IS  by  no  means  m  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  mulct  or  sentence,  which  is  in  its  nature 
Median,  and  not  to  be  altered  or  recalled.  The 
conditions  we  have  imposed  must  be  fulfilled  to 
the  letter  and  that  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion-m  failure  of  which  fulfilment  we  decree 
that  you  do  here  be  tied  neck  and  heels  together, 

olbtVe;T''  "  '^'^^  ^  ^'^  ^^^^-^  -^ 

^nli^c^^*®"*'^'"*  sentence  !-a  righteous  and 
just  sentence!— a  glorious  decree!— a  most 
worthy  and  upright,  and  holy  condemnation!" 
shouted  the  Pest  family  altogether.  The  kin- 
elevated  his  forehead  into  innumerable  wrinkles 
the  gouty  little  old  man  puffed  like  a  pair  of 
bellows;  the  lady  of  the  winding-sheet  waved 
her  nose  to  and  fro;  the  gentleman  in  the  cotton 

i^rrir'^^5  "P  ^i^  ^^"'  ^^^  o^  the  shroud 
gasped  like  a  dymg  fish;  and  he  of  the  coffin 
looked  stiff  and  rolled  up  his  eyes 

ont  S-  ""^^l  ""^^  •'"  chuckled  Tarpaulin,  with- 
out heedmg  the  general  excitation,  "ugh  u-hf 
ughl^gh!  ugh!  ugh!  ugh!-ugh!  ugh!  ugh '-I 
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waa  saying,"  said  he, — "I  was  saying  when  Mr. 
King  Pest  poked  in  his  marlinspike,  that  as  for 
the  matter  of  two  or  three  gallons  more  or  less 
of  Black  Strap,  it  was  a  trifle  to  a  tight  sea-boat 
like  myself  not  over-stowed — but  when  it  comes 
to  drinking  the  health  of  the  Devil  (whom  God 
assoilzie)  and  going  down  upon  my  mai  row- 
bones  to  his  ill-favored  majesty  there,  whom  I 
know,  as  well  as  I  know  myself  to  be  a  sinner,  to 
be  nobody  in  the  whole  world  but  Tim  Hurly- 
gurly  the  stage-player !— why !  it's  quite  another 
guess  sort  of  a  thing,  and  utterly  and  altogether 
past  my  comprehension." 

He  was  not  allowed  to  finish  this  speech  in 
tranquillity.  At  the  name  of  Tim  Hurlygurly 
the  whole  assembly  leaped  from  their  seats. 

"Treason!"  shouted  his  Majesty  King  Pest 
the  First. 

"Treason!"  said  the  little  man  with  the  gout. 

"Treason!"  screamed  the  Arch  Duchess  Ana- 
Pest. 

"Treason!"  muttered  the  gentleman  with  his 
jaws  tied  up. 

"Treason!"  growled  he  of  the  cofiBn. 

"Treason!  treason!"  shrieked  her  majesty  of 
the  mouth;  and  seizing  by  the  hinder  part  of 
his  breeches  the  unfortunate  Tarpaulin,  who  had 
just  commenced  pouring  out  for  himself  a  skull 
of  liqueur,  she  lifted  him  high  into  the  air,  and 
let  him  fall  without  ceremony  into  the  huge  open 
puncheon  of  his  beloved  ale.  Bobbing  up  and 
down,  for  a  few  seconds,  like  an  apple  in  a  bowl 
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of  toddy  he  at  length,  finally  disappeared  amid 
the  whirlpool  of  foam  which,  in  the  already  effer- 
veacent  liquor,  his  struggles  easily  succeeded  in 
creating. 

Not  tamely,  however,  did  the  tall  seaman  be- 
liold  the  discomfiture  of  his  companion.  Jos- 
tling King  Pest  through  the  open  trap,  the  val- 
lant  Legs  slammed  the  door  down  upon  him  with 
an  oath  and  strode  toward  the  centre  of  the 
room.  Here  tearing  down  the  skeleton  which 
swung  over  the  table,  he  laid  it  about  him  with 
IJ^^^h  7v^.  r"5  Pood-will  that,  as  the  last 
glimpses  of  light  died  away  within  the  apartment, 
he  succeeded  m  knocking  out  the  brains  of  the 

•rif  ?f"*.'T®"  "^'^^  **»«  SO"*-    Rushing  then 
mth  all  his  force  against  the  fatal  hogshead  full 
of  October  ale  and  Hugh  Tarpaulin,  he  rolled 
It  over  and  over  in  an  instant.    Out  poured  a 
deluge   of   liquor   so   fierce— so   impetuous— so 
overwhelming- that  the  room  was  flooded  from 
wall  to  wall— the  loaded  table  was  overturned— 
the  tressels  were  thrown  upon  their  backs— the 
tub  of  punch  into  the  fire-place— and  the  ladies 
into  hysterics.     Piles  of  death-furniture  flound- 
ered about.    Jugs,  pitchers,  and  carboys  min- 
gled promiscuously  in  the  melee,  and  wicker 
flagons  encountered  desperately  with  bottles  of 
junk.    The  man  with  the  horrors  was  drowned 
upon  the  spot-the  little  stiff  gentleman  floated 
off  in  his  coffin-and  the  victorious  Legs,  seizing 
by  the  waist  the  fat  lady  in  the  shroud,  rushed 
out  with  her  into  the  street,  and  made  a  bee-line 
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for  the  "Free  and  Easy,"  followed  under  easy 
sail  by  the  redoubtable  Hugh  Tarpaulin,  who, 
having  sneezed  three  or  four  times,  panied  and 
puffed  after  him  with  the  Arch  Duchess  Ana- 
Pest. 


THE  THOUSAND-AND^SECOND  TALE 
OF  SCHEHERAZADE 


[Publiihed  in  Qodey',  Lady',  Book,  February,  1846.i 


Truth  la  atrangar  than  fiction.— OM  Saying. 

Havwq  had  occasion,  lately,  in  the  course  of 
some  Oriental  investigations,  to  consult  the 
Telmenow  Isitsoomot,"  a  work  which  (like 
the  Zohar  '  of  Suneon  Jochaides)  is  scarcely 
known  at  all,  even  in  Europe;  and  which  h^ 
never  been  quoted,  to  my  knowledge,  by  any 

k};!''"n°~'l.'^^  ^^i'^P.*'  perhaps,  the  author  of 
the  Curiosities  of  American  Literature"  — 
having  had  occasion,  I  say,  to  turn  over  some 
pages  of  the  first-mentioned   very  remarkable 

fw:v,  ,^.*^  """^  *  ""^®  astonished  to  discover 
that  the  literary  world  has  hitherto  been  strange- 
ly in  error  respecting  the  fate  of  the  vizier's 
in  fS-'i  S«¥^erazade,  as  that  fate  is  depicted 
biAi,  ^^^'^"^  ^le^ts";  and  that  the  dLoue- 
\ment  there  given,  if  not  altogether  inaccurate,  as 
tar  as  it  goes,  is  at  least  to  blame  in  not  hav  n- 
gone  very  much  farther.  "«vin„ 

For  full  information  on  this  interesting  topic 
1  must  refer  the  inquisitive  reader  to  the  "Isit' 
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soornot"  itself;  but  in  the  meantime,  I  shall  be 
pardoned  for  giving  a  summary  of  what  I  there 
discovered. 

It  will  be  rememberea,  that,  in  the  usual  ver- 
sion of  the  tales,  a  certain  monarch  havini;  good 
cause  to  be  jealous  of  his  queen,  not  only  puts 
her  to  death,  but  makes  a  vow,  by  his  beard  and 
the  prophet,  to  espouse  each  night  the  most  beau- 
tiful maiden  in  his  dominions,  and  the  next 
morning  to  deliver  her  up  to  the  executioner. 

Having  fulfilled  this  vow  for  many  years  to 
the  letter,  and  with  a  religious  punctuality  and 
method  that  conferred  great  credit  upon  him  as 
a  man  of  devout  feeling  and  excellent  sense,  he 
was  interrupted  one  afternoon  (no  doubt  at  his 
prayers)  by  a  visit  from  his  grand  vizier,  to 
whose  daughter,  it  appears,  there  had  occurred 
an  idea. 

Her  name  was  Scheherazade,  and  her  idea  was, 
that  she  would  either  redeem  the  land  from  the 
depopulating  tax  upon  its  beauty,  or  perish, 
after  the  approved  fashion  of  all  heroines,  in  the 
attempt. 

Accordingly,  and  althougn  we  do  not  find  it 
to  be  leap-year  (which  makes  the  sacrifice  more 
meritorious),  she  deputes  her  father,  the  grand 
vizier,  to  make  an  offer  to  the  king  of  her  hand. 
This  hand  the  king  eagerly  accepts — (he  had 
intended  to  take  it  at  all  events,  and  had  put  off 
the  matter  from  day  to  day,  only  through  fear  of 
the  vizier), — but,  in  accepting  it  now,  he  gives 
all  parties  very  distinctly  to  understand,  that, 
grand  vizier  or  no  grand  vizier,  he  has  not  the 
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slightest  design  of  giving  up  one  iota  of  his  vow 
or  of  his  privileges.  When,  therefore,  the  fair 
Scheherazade  insisted  upon  marrying  the  king, 
and  did  actually  marry  him  despite  her  father's 
excellent  advice  not  to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind— 
when  she  would  and  did  marry  him,  I  say  will  I 
Dill  I,  it  was  with  her  beautiful  black  eyes  as 
thoroughly  open  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would 
allow. 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  politic  damsel 
,( who    had    been    reading    Machiavelli    beyond 
doubt),  had  a  very  ingenious  little  plot  in  her 
mind     On  the  night  of  the  wedding  she  con- 
trived, upon  I  forget  what  specious  pretence,  to 
have  her  sister  occupy  a  couch  sufficiently  near 
that  of  the  royal  pair  to  admit  of  easy  conversa- 
tion from  bed  to  bed;  and,  a  little  before  cock- 
crowmg,  she  took  care  to  awaken  the  good  mon- 
arch, her  husband  (who  bore  here  none  the  worse 
will  because  he  intended  to  wring  her  neck  on  the 
morrow),— she  managed  to  awaken  him,  I  say 
(although  on  account  of  a  capital  conscience 
and  an  easy  digestion,  he  slept  well,)  by  the  pro- 
found  interest  of  a  story  (about  a  rat  and  a  black 
eat  1  think)  which  she  was  narrating  (all  in  an 
undertone,  of  course)  to  her  sister.    When  the 
day  broke,  it  so  happened  that  this  history  was 
not  altogether  finished,  and  that  Scheherazade,  in 
!  the  nature  of  things  could  not  finish  it  just  then 
since  It  was  high  time  for  her  to  get  up  and  be 
bowstrung— a  thing  very  little  more  pleasant 
than  hanging,  only  a  trifle  more  genteel ! 
Ihe  kmg's  curiosity,  however,  prevailing,  I  am 
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sorry  to  say,  even  over  his  sound  religious  prin- 
ciples, induced  him  for  this  once  to  postpone  the 
fulfilment  of  his  vow  until  next  morning,  for  the 
purpose  and  with  the  hope  of  hearing  that  night 
how  it  fared  in  the  end  with  the  black  cat  (a 
black  cat,  I  think  it  was)  and  the  rat. 

The  night  having  arrived,  however,  the  lady 
Scheherazade  not  only  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
the  black  cat  and  the  rat  (the  rat  was  blue)  but 
before  she  well  knew  what  she  was  about,  found 
herself  deep  in  the  intricacies  of  a  narration, 
having  reference  i(if  I  tun  not  altogether  mis- 
taken) to  a  pink  horse  (with  green  wings)  that 
went,  in  a  violent  manner,  by  clockwork,  and  was 
wound  up  with  an  indigo  key.  With  this  history 
the  king  was  even  more  profoundly  interested 
than  with  the  other — and,  as  the  day  broke  be- 
fore its  conclusion  (notwithstanding  all  the 
queen's  endeavors  to  get  through  with  it  in  time 
for  the  bowstringing),  there  was  again  no  re- 
source but  to  postpone  that  ceremony  as  before, 
for  twenty-four  hours.  The  next  night  there 
happened  a  similar  accident  with  a  similar  re- 
sult; and  then  the  next — and  then  again  the 
next ;  so  that,  in  the  end,  the  good  monarch,  hav- 
ing been  unavoidably  deprived  of  all  opportuni- 
ty to  keep  his  vow  during  a  period  of  no  less  than 
one  thousand  and  one  nights,  either  forgets  it  al- 
together by  the  expiration  of  this  time,  or  gdi 
himself  absolved  of  it  in  the  regular  way,  or 
(what  is  more  probable)  breaks  it  outright,  as 
well  as  the  head  of  his  father  confessor.  At  all 
event?,  -Scheherazade,   who,   being  lineally  de- 
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asended  from  Eve,  tefl  heir,  perhaps,  to  the 
whole  seven  baskets  of  talk,  which  the  latter 
lady,  we  aU  know,  picked  up  from  under  the 
trees  m  the  Garden  of  Eden;  Scheherazade.  I 
say,  finally  triumphed,  and  the  tariff  upon  beau- 
ty  was  repealed. 

Now,  this  conclusion  .(which  is  that  of  the 
story  as  we  have  it  upon  record)  is,  no  doubt,  ex- 
cessively  proper  and  pleasant— but  alas  I  like  a 
ffreat  many  pleasant  things,  is  more  pleasant  than 
true;  and  I  am  indebted  altogether  to  the  "Isit- 
soomot    for  the  means  of  correcting  the  error. 

Lemeux,  says  a  French  proverb,  ^'est  I'en- 
nemt  du  Uen,*'  and,  in  mentioning  that  Scheher- 
mde  had  inherited  the  seven  baskets  of  talk.  I 
should  have  added  that  she  put  them  out  at  com- 
pound mterest  until  they  amounted  to  seventy, 
seven.  ^ 

"My  dear  sister,"  said  she,  on  the  thousand- 
and-second  night,  (I  quote  the  language  of  the 

Isitsoomot"  at  this  point,  verbatim)  "my  dear 
sister,  said  she,  '-now  that  all  this  little  difflcul- 
ty  about  the  bowstrmg  has  blown  over,  and  that 
this  odious  tax  IS  so  happUy  repealed,  I  ieel  that 
I  have  been  guilty  of  great  indiscretion  in  with- 
holdmg  from  you  and  the  king  (who  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  snores—a.  thing  no  gentieman  would  do) 
the  full  conclusion  of  Sinbad  the  saUor.  This 
person  went  through  numerous  other  and  more 
interestmg  adventures  than  those  which  I  relat- 

IVnW^'A"?*-^  ^'  ^  ^^^^  '^«^Py  «^  ^^^  partic- 
ular night  ot  their  narration,  and  so  was  seduced 

into  cuttmg  them  short— a  grievous  piece  of  mi». 
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conduct,  for  which  I  only  trust  that  Allah  will 
forgive  rae.  But  even  yet  it  is  not  too  late  to 
remedy  my  great  neglect— and  as  soon  as  I  have 
b  vf-a  the  king  a  pinch  or  two  in  order  to  wake 
iiim  up  so  far  that  he  may  stop  making  that  hor- 
rible noise,  I  will  forthwith  entertain  you  (and 
him  if  he  pleases)  with  the  sequel  of  this  very  re- 
markable story." 

Hereupon  the  sister  of  Scheherazade,  as  I  have 
it  from  the  "Isitsoomot,"  expressed  no  very  par- 
ticular  intensity  of  gratification;  but  the  king, 
having  been  sufficiently  pinched,  at  length  ceased 
snoring,  and  finally  said,  "Hum!"  and  then 
"Hool"  when  the  queen,  understanding  these 
vords  (which  are  no  doubt  Arabic)  to  signify 
that  he  was  all  attention,  and  would  do  his  best 
not  to  snore  any  more— the  queen,  I  say,  having 
arranged  these  matters  to  her  satisfaction,  re-en- 
tered thus,  at  once,  into  the  history  of  Sinbad  the 
sailor : 

"  'At  length,  in  my  old  age,  (these  are  the 
words  of  Smbad  himself,  as  retailed  by  Scheher- 
azade)— 'at  length,  in  my  old  age,  and  after  en- 
joymg  manj  years  of  tranquillity  at  home,  I  be- 
came once  more  possessed  of  a  desire  of  visitin" 
foreign  countries;  and  one  day,  without  ac"- 
quamtmg  any  of  my  family  with  my  design  I 
packed  up  some  bundle:^  of  such  merchandise 'as 
was  most  precious  and  least  bulky,  and,  enga'^ino 
a^  porter  to  carry  them,  went  with  him  down  to 
the  sea-shore,  to  await  the  arrival  of  any  chance 
vessel  that  might  convey  me  out  of  the  kingdom 
mto  some  region  which  1  had  not  as  yet  2xplorod 
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*•  'Having  deposited  the  packages  upon  the 
Bands,  we  sat  down  beneath  some  trees,  and 
looked  out  into  the  ocean  in  the  hope  of  perceiv- 
ing a  ship,  but  during  several  hours  we  saw  none 
whatever.  At  length  I  fancied  that  I  could  hear 
a  singular  buzzing  or  humming  sound — and  the 
porter,  after  listening  awhile,  declared  that  he 
also  could  distinguish  it.  Presently  it  grew  loud- 
er,  and  then  still  louder,  so  that  we  could  have  no 
doubt  that  the  object  which  caused  it  was  ap- 
proaching us.  At  length,  on  the  edge  of  the  hori- 
zon, wo  discovered  a  black  speck,  which  rapidly 
increased  in  size  until  we  made  it  out  to  be  a  vast 
monster,  swimming  with  a  great  part  of  its  body 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  came  toward  us 
with  inconceivable  swiftness,  throwing  up  huge 
waves  of  foam  around  its  breast,  and  illuminat- 
ing  all  that  part  of  the  sea  through  whicli  it 
passed,  with  a  long  line  of  fire  that  extended  far 
off  into  the  distance. 

"  *As  the  thing  drew  near  we  saw  it  very  dis- 
tinctly. Its  length  was  equal  to  that  of  three  of 
the  loftiest  trees  that  grow,  and  it  was  as  wide  as 
the  great  hall  of  audience  in  your  palace,  0  most 
sublime  and  munificent  of  the  caliphs.  Its  body, 
which  was  unlike  that  of  ordinary  fishes,  was  as 
solid  as  a  rock,  and  of  a  jetty  blackness  through- 
out all  that  portion  of  it  whict  floated  above  the 
water  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  blood-red 
streak  that  completely  begirdled  it  The  beUy, 
which  floated  beneath  the  surface,  anc"  *  which 
we  could  get  only  a  glimpse  now  and  i  as  the 
monster  rose  and  fell  with  the  billows,  was  en- 
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tjrely  covered  with  metallic  scales,  of  a  color  like 
that  of  the  moon  in  misty  weather.  The  back 
was  flat  and  nearly  white,  and  from  it  there  ex. 
tended  upwards  of  six  spines,  about  half  th. 
length  of  the  whole  body.  ^ 

**  'This  horrible  creature  had  no  mouth  that 
we  could  perceive;  but,  as  if  to  make  up  for  this 
deficiency,  it  was  provided  with  at  least  four 
score  of  eyes,  that  protruded  xrom  their  sockets 
like  those  of  the  preen  dragon-fly,  and  were  ar- 
ranged  all  around  the  body  in  two  rows,  one 
above  the  other,  and  parallel  to  the  blood-red 
streak,  which  seemed  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an 
eyebrow.  Two  or  three  of  these  dreadful  eyes 
were  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  solid  gold. 

"  *  Although  this  beast  approached  us,  as  I 
have  before  said,  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  it 
must  have  been  moved  altogether  by  necromancy 
--for  It  had  neither  fins  like  a  fish  nor  web-feet 
like  a  duck,  nor  wings  like  the  sea-shell  which  is 
blown  along  in  the  manner  of  a  vessel;  nor  yet 
did  It  writhe  itself  forward  as  do  the  eels.  Its 
head  and  its  tail  were  shaped  precisely  alike 
only,  not  far  from  the  latter  were  two  small  holes 
that  served  for  nostrils,  and  through  which  the 
monster  puffed  out  its  thick  breath  with  prodig- 
lous  violence,  anc^with  a  shrieking,  disagreeable 
noise. 

"'Our  terror  at  beholding  this  hideous  thing 
was  very  great,  but  it  was  even  surpassed  by  our 
astonishment,  when  upon  getting  a  nearer  look 
sre  perceived  upon  the  creature's  back  a  vast 
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number  of  animals  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
men,  and  altogether  much  resembling  them,  ex- 
cept that  they  wore  no  garments  (as  men  do), 
being  supplied  (by  nature,  no  doubt,)  with  an 
ugly  uncomfortable  covering,  a  good  deal  like 
cloth  but  fitting  so  tight  to  the  skin  as  to  render 
the  poor  wretches  laughably  awkward,  and  put 
them  apparently  to  severe  pain.  On  the  very 
tips  of  their  heads  were  certain  square-looking 
boxes,  which,  at  first  sight,  I  thought  might  have 
been  intended  to  answer  as  turbans,  but  I  soon 
discovered  that  they  were  excessively  heavy  and 
solid,  and  I  therefore  concluded  they  were  con- 
trivances designed  by  their  great  weight,  to  keep 
the  heads  of  the  animals  steady  and  safe  upon 
their  shoulders.  Around  the  necks  of  the  crea- 
tures were  fastened  black  collars,  (badges  of 
servitude,  no  doubt,)  such  as  we  keep  on  our 
dogs,  only  much  wider  and  infinitely  stiflfer— «) 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  these  poor  vic- 
tims to  move  their  heads  in  any  direction  without 
moving  the  body  at  the  same  time ;  and  thus  they 
were  doomed  to  perpetual  contemplation  of  iheir 
noses — a  view  puggish  and  snubby  in  »»  wonder- 
ful if  not  positively  in  an  awful  degree. 

"  'When  the  monster  had  nearly  reached  thfr 
shore  where  we  stood,  it  suddenly  pushed  out 
one  of  its  eyes  to  a  great  extent,  and  emitted 
from  it  a  terrible  flash  of  fire,  accompanied  by 
a  dense  cloud  of  smoke,  and  a  noise  that  I  can 
compare  to  nothing  but  thunder.  As  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  we  saw  one  of  the  odd  man-animals 
standing  near  the  head  of  the  large  beast  with  a 
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trumpet  in  his  hand,  through  which  (jputting  it 
to  his  mouth)  he  presently  addressed  us  in  loud, 
harsh,  and  disagreeable  accents,  that,  perhaps, 
we  should  have  mistaken  for  language,  had  they 
not  come  altogether  through  the  nose. 

"  'Being  thus  evidently  spoken  to,  I  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  reply,  as  I  could  in  no  manner  under, 
stand  what  was  said;  and  in  this  difficulty  I 
turned  to  the  porter,  who  was  near  swooning 
through  affright,  and  demanded  of  him  his  opin- 
ion as  to  what  species  of  monster  it  was,  what  it 
wanted,  and  what  kind  of  creatures  those  were 
that  so  swarmed  upon  its  back.   To  this  the  porter 
replied,  as  well  as  ho  could  for  trepidation,  that 
he  had  once  before  heard  of  this  sea-beast;  that 
It  was  a  cruel  demon,  with  bowels  of  sulphur  and 
blood  of  fire,  created  by  evil  genii  as  the  means  of 
inflicting  misery  upon  mankind;  that  the  things 
upon  its  back  were  vermin,  such  as  sometimes 
infest  cats  and  dogs,  only  a  little  larger  and  more 
savage;   and  that  these  vermin  had  their  uses 
however   evil— for,   through   the   torture   they 
caused  the  beast  by  their  nibblings  and  stingings 
It  was  goaded  into  that  degree  of  wrath  which 
was  requisite  to  make  it  roar  and  commit  iU,  and 
so  fulfil  the  vengeful  and  malicious  designs  of 
the  wicked  genii. 

'This  account  determined  me  to  take  to  my 
heels,  and,  without  once  even  looking  behind 
me,  I  ran  at  full  speed  up  into  the  hills,  while 
the  porter  ran  equally  fast,  although  nearly  in 
an  opposite  direction,  so  that,  by  these  means,  he 
tinally  made  his  escape  with  my  bundles    of 
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which  I  have  no  doubt  he  took  excellent  care — 
although  this  is  a  point  I  cannot  determine,  as  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  ever  beheld  him  again. 

"  'For  myself,  I  was  so  hotly  pursued  by  a 
swarm  of  the  men -vermin  (who  had  come  to  the 
shore  in  boats)  that  I  was  very  soon  overtaken, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  conveyed  to  the  beast, 
which  immediately  swam  out  again  into  the  mid< 
die  of  the  sea. 

"  'I  now  bitterly  repented  my  folly  in  quitting 
a  comfortable  home  to  peril  my  life  in  such  ad- 
ventures at  this;  but  regret  being  useless,  I 
made  the  best  of  my  condition,  and  exerted  my- 
self to  secure  the  good-will  of  the  man-animal 
that  owned  the  trumpet,  and  who  appeared  to  ex- 
ercise authority  over  his  fellows.  I  succeeded  so 
well  in  this  endeavor  that,  in  a  few  days,  the 
creature  bestowed  upon  me  various  tokens  of  his 
favor,  and  in  the  end  even  went  to  the  trouble  of 
teaching  me  the  rudiments  of  what  it  was  vain 
enough  to  denominate  its  language;  so  that,  at 
lengtib,  I  was  enabled  to  converse  with  it  readily, 
and  came  to  make  it  comprehend  the  ardent  de- 
sire  I  had  of  seeing  the  world. 

'*  ^Washish  squashish  squeak,  Sinbad,  hey- 
diddle  diddle,  grunt  unt  grumble,  hiss,  fiss, 
whiss,'  said  he  to  me  one  day  after  dinner — ^but 
I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  I  had  forgotten  that 
your  majesty  is  not  conversant  with  the  dialect 
of  the  Cock-neighs  (so  the  man-animals  were 
called;  I  presume  because  their  language  formed 
the  connecting  link  between  that  of  the  horse  and 
that  of  the  rooster).    With  your  permission,  I 
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will  trandate.  *W<uhuX  tquaskish,'  and  to 
forth  :-that  w  to  say,  'I  am  happy  to  find,  my 
dear  Sinbad,  that  you  are  reaUy  a  very  excellent 

;!  !J'  '^^  *'®  ^9^  '^^'»'  <*°"»«  » tl»i°ff  which  iB 
called  circumnavigating  the  globe;  and  since  you 
are  so  desiroua  of  seeing  the  world,  I  will  strain 
a  point  and  give  you  a  free  passage  upon  the 
back  of  the  beast.'  "  *-— ~o      i~«  tue 

When  the  Lady  Scheherazade  had  proceeded 
thus  far,  relates  the  "Isits5omot,"  theMnR 
turned  over  from  his  left  side  to  his  right,  and 

"It  is,  in  fact,  very   surprising,  my  dear 
queen,  that  you  omitted,  hitherto,  these  latter 
adventures  of  Smbad.    Do  you  know  I  think 
^  **°e«<^8^y  entertaining  and  strange!" 

The  king  haying  thus  expressed  himself,  w» 
are  told,  the  fair  Scheherazade  resumed  her  hi^ 
tory  m  the  following  words: 

''Sinbad  went  on  in  this  manner  with  his  nan 
rative—  I  thanked  the  man-animal  for  its  kind- 
ness, and  soon  found  myself  very  much  at  home 
on  the  beast,  which  swam  at  a  prodigious  rate 
through  the  ocean;  although  the  surface  of  the 
latter  is,  m  that  part  of  the  world,  by  no  means 
flat,  but  round  like  a  pomegranate,  so  that  we 
went— so  to  say— either  up  hill  or  down  hill  all 
the  time.' " 

"That,  I  think,  was  very  singular."  inter 
rupted  the  king. 

"Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  tnie,*^  aolied 
Scheherazade. 
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"I  have  my  doubts,"  rejoined  the  king;  "but, 
pray,  be  so  good  as  to  go  on  with  the  story." 

"I  will,"  said  the  queen.  "'The  beast,' con- 
tinued Sinbad,  'swam,  as  I  have  related,  up  hill 
and  down  hill,  until,  at  length,  we  arrived  at 
an  island,  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  circumf  er. 
ence,  but  which,  nevertheless,  had  been  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  sea  by  a  colony  of  little  things 
like  caterpillars.'  "• 

"Hum!  "  said  the  king. 

"  'Leaving  this  island,'  said  Sinbad — (for 
Scheherazade,  it  must  be  understood,  took  no 
notice  of  her  husband's  ill-mannered  ejacula> 
tion) — 'leaving  this  island,  we  came  to  another 
where  the  forests  were  of  solid  stone,  and  so 
hard  that  they  shivered  to  pieces  the  finest  tem- 
pered axes  with  which  wn  endeavored  to  cut 
them  down.'  "f 

*  The  coralitoa. 

t  "  On*  of  the  moat  remarkabto  Mtttnl  oorlMltlM  ia  Tism 
la  •  petrified  torest,  near  the  bead  ot  Paalgno  river.  It  oon- 
(tat*  of  aoTeral  hundred  trees.  In  an  erect  poeitlon,  all  turned 
to  stone.  Some  trees,  now  growing,  are  partly  petrified.  This 
is  a  startling  fact  tor  natural  philosophers,  and  must  eaus* 
them  to  modify  the  existing  theory  ot  petrlfaetlon." — Kennedy. 

This  account,  at  first  discredited,  has  since  been  corrobo- 
rated by  the  discovery  of  a  completely  jwtrified  forest,  near 
the  head  waters  ot  the  Chayenne,  or  Chienne  river,  which  haa 
its  Murce  In  the  Blacli  HilU  ot  the  Rocliy  chain. 

There  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  a  spectacle  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  more  remarkable,  either  in  a  geological  or  piotureeque 
point  of  view  than  that  presented  by  the  petrified  forest,  near 
Cairo.  The  traveller,  having  paswd  the  tombs  of  the  caliphs. 
Just  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city,  proceeds  to  the  southward, 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  road  across  the  deeert  to  Suez, 
and  after  having  travelled  some  ten  miles  up  a  low  barm 
valley,  covered  with  sand,  gravel,  and  sea  shells,  fresh  aa  ff 
the  tide  had  retired  but  yesterday,  crosses  a  low  range  of 
sandhills,  which  has  for  seme  distance  run  parallel  to  his 
path.  The  scene  now  presented  to  him  is  beyond  conception 
singular  and  desolate.    A  mass  of  fragments  of  trees,  all  oon'= 
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Jjade,  paying  him   no   attention,  continued  ia 
the  language  of  SinbaA 

«  countiy  where  there  was  a  cave  that  ran  to  the 
doatance  of  thirty  or  forty   miles   within  the 

^^t  °'/^*  **'^'  *"*'  ^«*  contained  a  greater 
number  of  far  more  ^pacioos  and  more  magnifi. 

n,^-  nf^S^  ^^J"  *^  ^  ^  '0"°^  in  all  D^ 
cus  and  Bagdad.    From  the  roofs  of  these  pal. 

SfnL  T^  f""^^   ?^**^   «'   gems,  like  dia. 
monds,  but  larger  than  men;  and  in  kmong  the 

there  flowed  unmense  rivers  as  black  as  ebonv 
and  swarming  with  fish  that  had  no  eyes.'  "•  ' 
''Huml"said  the  king.  - 

"  'We  then  swam  into   a   region  of  the  sea 
where  wo  found  a  lofty  mountaS,  do4i  whos 
sides  there  streamed  torrents  of  melted  metal 
some  of  which  were  twelve  miles  wide^d  sSty 

and  8o  natural  that.  weVi  it  li,  a!3i^i.I°^^^  amongst  them. 
Pa88  without  ?;m?k  tor  wme  eno™oS»''d«inl!!"iJ?*  "  "'b^ 
the  exhumed  trees  lay  rotUw  In  ?Kn  Th^l^.*'  *>"  *»"«1» 
ments  of  the  branches  are  in  m»n^  ^»°*  ~°^  ^°*»*«  "<1  ruJ  • 
m  some  of  the  woFm-hotes  SaSn  LT''/k?';''5L  I^  ««>« 

recognfiable.  The  most  delf^t?  nt^tti  ""^  ''*'■''  «"  »*««"'» 
the  flner  portions  of  ?he  cbS?w  of  th«  ^SJ""**'"-  •"«»  »" 

«•  ajpahle  of  «oelvlnTtlli'';.S?^,*4.^2«  ^i,- 'J? 
The  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kantucky. 
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miles  loDfr*  while  from  an  abyss  on  the  sum- 
mit, issued  so  vast  a  quantity  of  ashes  that  the 
8un  was  entirely  blotted  out  from  the  heavens, 
and  it  became  darker  than  the  darkest  mid- 
night; so  that  when  we  were  even  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
mouiitain,  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  whitest 
object,  however  close  we  held  it  to  our  eyes.*  "t 

"Huml"8aid  the  king. 

"  'After  quitting  this  coast,  the  beast  con- 
tinued his  voyage  until  we  met  with  a  land  ii 
which  the  nature  of  things  seemed  reversed — 
for  we  here  saw  a  great  lake,  at  the  bottom  of 
which,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  there  flourished  in  full  leal 
a  forest  of  tall  and  luxuriant  trees.'  **± 

"Hool  "  said  the  king. 

"  Some  hundred  miles  farther  on  brought 
08  to  a  climate  where  the  atmosphere  was  so 

•  In  loeUnd.  1788. 

t "  During  a»e  arupUoB  of  Heela.  in  1766,  eloada  of  this 
ktad  produe«l  such  n  degreo  of  ditrknoM  thit,  ntOtaumbS 
wbleh  la  mora  than  fifty  leacues  from  tho  mountain,  dm% 

VMUTlns.  In  17M,  mt  Caaortn,  four  loagues  dlstAnt,  poopl* 
could  onfy  walk  by  the  light  of  torches.  On  the  first  ofMay. 
1812,  a  cloud  of  volcanic  ashea  and  aand.  coming  from  a  Tol' 
one  In  U>e  Is  and  of  St  Vincent,  coren^  the  wlwie  of  Bar- 
tadOM.  spreading  over  It  so  Intense  a  darknese  thaC  at  mld^ 
«Sw?i5?  •K°  ■"•  •"  '""'<'  ""t  peroelT*  the  tree?  or  other 
S?iSiL°S'  ."*?•  V  n?"  ■  ?•»'»•  bMMtterchlef  placed  at  the 

de^  ^"nU^ ,*'^^\t^^*'^  •igh^ti  !rhuiSid"fSt 

—w.lSS.'rS*'''*?  '*'**°  '•'■  »^e«l  months  under  th«  water." 
-Vumif  Ulneyolopaedia  of  OeoffrnphyJ.  p.  221/ 
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;;f  iddle  de  dee,"  said  the  Vug. 

Proceeding  stiU  in  the  same  direction,  we 
presently  amved  at  the  most  magnificent  re- 1 
gion  in  the  whole  world.      Through  it  Ihew 
meandered  a  glorious  river  for  several  thousandi 
ot  miles.    This  river  was  of  unspeakable  depth, 
and  of  a  transparency  richer  than  that  of  amber 
It  was  from  three  to  six  miles  in  width;   and 
Its  banks,  which  arose  on  either  side  to  twelve  i 
hundred  feet    in    perpendicular  height,  wen 
crowned  with  ever-blossoming  trees,  and  perpet- 
ual  sweet-scented  flowers,  that  made  the  whole 
territory  one  gorgeous  garden;  but  the  name  of 
this  luxuriant  land  was  the  Kingdom  of  Horror, 
and  to  enter  it  was  inevitable  death,  '"t 
'^*Humph  I  '*  said  the  king. 
"  *We  left  this  kingdom  in  great  haste,  and. 
after  some  days,  came  to  another,  where  we  were 
astonished  to  perceive  myrieda  of  monstrous 
animals  with   horns   resembling  scythes  upon 
their  heads.    These  hideous  beasts  dig  for  them- 

«nJ%nf**r''^-T  ^°**\^  ~"'  °*  »  *^«el  shape, 
and  line  the  side  of  them  with  rocks,  so  cUs- 
posed  one  upon  the  other  that  they  fall  in- 
Btantly,  when  trodden  upon  by  other  animals, 
thns  precipitatmg  them  into  the  monsters'  den^ 
where  their  blood  is  immediately  gueked,  and 

•«*a'wJt"'2S  ^ISUJL?^'^***"'*'  ^r.  maw  tbe  tetloi 

^TlM  ntiaa  a(  tbt  Niair.  eetaimm^t  <"  Momt^  Maof 
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their  carcaa  <»  afterwards  hurled  conteiixi  tuous- 
]y  out  to  an  immense  distance  from  "the  caverns 
of  death."  '  "• 

"Pooh!  "  said  the  king. 

"  'Continuing  our  progress,  we  pewseived  a 
distnct  with  vegetables  that  grew  not  upon  any 
soil,  but  in  the  air.f  There  were  others  that 
sprang  from  the  substance  of  other  vegetables; J 
others  that  derived  their  substance  from  the 
bodies  of  living  animals  ;§  and  then  again,  there 
were  others  that  glowed  all  over  with  intense 
fire;  11  others  that  moved  from  place  to  place 
at  pleasure,^  and  what  was  still  more  wonder- 
ful,   we    discovered   flowers    that    lived    and 

-'iP't.t*'?"''**'"?? — Hon-ant  The  term  "  monster  ••  Is  equally 
applicable  to  small  abnormal  things  and  to  great,  while  such 

S?i«*^'SJ''r*"  ;■?  ""'«''  wmparatWe.  The  caverS^I 
mnn  i^f  il""  1'  '^f  »"»  «>mi»rlson  with  the  hole  of  the  corn* 
men  red  ant    A  grain  of  sUez  la  also  a  "  rock," 

-~t_P*.i?***"^r"''.*''«w  ^«^'  *»'  «»«  'amllr  of  the  OrcMOea 
•!°75  **^.  5*'?''  ">*  surface  of  ito  roots  attached  toatwo 
2lto°Xr'*^«1^n";u'?.  ^''"'''  "  *•"''-  ~  "-trlment!^^^^^; 

t  The  Panuitea,  such  as  the  wonderful  Saffleaht  ArtiaUtH. 

i  ScftDMw  advocates  a  class  of  plants  that  now  upon  llTinc 
anlmalb-the  Ptanto  Epizom.     cS  this  class  S  tlTOci  aSd 

tio^Ii  fAJ;»^»^^^'  ''t  Baiem.Man..  presented  the  "Na- 
tlonal  Institute,"  with  an  Insect  from  New  Zealand,  with  the 
following  description  :~"Tfc«  flottc/  a  decWed  aiterSllar 
or  worn,  is  found  growing  at  the  fo«A  of  the^to  tre?  with 

«tiSid?S:!i"fn^**'»  '^  "?"«*•  "P""  most  wc'SlS'TSd  mirt 
extraordinary  insect  travels  up  both  the  Bata  and  ParriW 
trees,  and  entering  into  the  top;  eato  itswaTttBr^tlni  th« 
trunk  of  the  tree  unUI  It  reachis  the  root  it  toen  Smef  out 

glt«%'r^f"S2  t'^  e'tr^SUil?'  --"nj^T^and  t£'SlaTp?o?a* 
KBies  out  or  its  head;  the  body  remains  perfect  and  en  tint  of 

;..'it"'"  rotatanoe  than  wh£  alive.  P^^thtetaS^r'thi 
natives  make  a  coloring  for  tattooing." 

tno'ui"*Si!S!^  ^\  natoral  caves  we  And  a  species  of  cryptog*^ 
mous  ^n^tts  that  emits  an  Intense  phosphorwioeac^  «-»^j»»«ni»- 
The  orchis,  scabius  and  vallsnerla. 
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breathed  and  moved  their  limbs  at  will,  and 
had,  moreover,  the  detestable  passion  of  man. 
kind  for  enslaving  other  creatures,  and  con- 
fining them  in  horrid  and  solitary  prisons  until 
the  fulfillment  of  appointed  tasks.'  "• 

I 'Pshaw!"  said  the  king. 

"  'Quitting  this  land,  we  soon  arrived  at 
another  in  which  the  bees  and  the  birds  are 
mathematicians  of  such  genius  and  erudition, 
that  they  give  daily  instructions  in  the  science 
of  geometry  to  the  wise  men  of  the  empire. 
The  king  of  the  place  havic ;  offered  a  reward 
for  the  solution  of  two  ve).  difficult  problems, 
they  were  solved  upon  the  spot — ^the  one  by  the 
bees,  and  the  other  by  the  birds;  but  the  king 
keeping  their  solution  a  secret,  it  was  only  after 
the  most  profound  researches  and  labor,  and 

?I  il??  !L*V^"'•"■•  ?1*  Jenninating  upwards  In  a  ligulate  limb 
Is  inflated  Into  a  globular  figure  at  the  base.  The  tubular  part 
is  Interaally  beset  with  stiff  hairs,  pointing  downwards.  The 
fitL"'*'"  "5"^  contains  the  pistil,  which  conslsta  merely  of  a 
I^J?\k'L  *?^  BtlguM,  together  with  the  surrounding  stamens. 
But  the  stamens  being  shorter  than  even  the  germen.  cannot 
discharge  the  pollen  so  as  to  throw  It  upon  the  stlgmi.  m  the 

hence,  without  some  additional  and  peculiar  aid.  the  ooUen 
S«^l.5'^!,***'""T  fall  down  to  the  bottSS  of  the  flower!  Now. 
^«.,^i*'i^'^ "**''."  •""  furnished  in  this  case,. is  that  of  the 
r»,£  »!,'L?r"'.**'°^**'.»  ?"J"  *"»«'*•  ^»»'c»»  entering  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  In  quest  of  heney,  descends  to  the  bottom,  and 

W^  D08*lt?on*'oV*th«'Z  ^^  ^"Z  ^"*  *«»*°'  "^'"K  to  the  doZ 
3fS;  ^„»  .  «  "'  *H®  hairs,  which  converge  to  a  point  like  the 
«iJ^L™-^'??H?*"*I."'''J"'?  '^"'K  somewhat  impatient  of  lu 
conflnement,  it  brushes  backwards  and  forwarr*?.  trylntt  everr 
«  w?fi  "",',  "fter  repeatedly  traversing  the  Iu^'27lt*cSve2 
if  ^Moir'ti!.°«*'"®*'**°*  ^"l  ""  'mpreinatlon,  mcinsequenw 
grS'^^  SJ  s^dirofTh-e  W\,J2cttnTan%1^;XSrfo'? 
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the  writing  of  an  infinity  of  big  books,  during  a 
long  series  of  years,  that  the  men-mathemati- 
cians  at  length  arrived  at  the  identical  solutbns 
which  had  been  given  upor.  the.jSpotHt^  the  bees 
and  by  the  birds.' "• 

"Oh,  my  I  "  said  the  king. 

"  'We  had  scarcely  lost  sight  of  this  empire 
when  we  found  ourselves  close  upon  another, 
from  whose  shores  there  flew  over  our  heads  a 
flock  of  fowls  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  long;  so  that,  although 
they  flew  a  mile  during  every  minute,  it  required 
no  less  than  four  hours  for  the  whole  flock  to 
pass  over  us — in  which  there  were  several  mil- 
lions of  million   of  fowl.'  "f 

"OhfyI"sai  the  king. 

•  The  bees — ever  since  bees  were — ^hare  be«a  eonsttvctlng 
their  cells  with  Just  such  'es.  In  just  such  number,  and  at 
juBt  such  Inclinations.  a»  has  been  demonstrated  (In  a 
problem  involving  the  proioundest  mathematical  principles) 
are  the  very  sides,  in  the  very  number,  and  at  the  very  angles, 
which  will  afford  the  creatures  the  most  room  that  la  com- 
patible with  the  greatest  subility  of  structure. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the  question 
arose  among  mathematicians — ^"  to  determine  the  best  form 
that  can  be  given  to  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  according  to  their 
varying  distanc3s  trom  the  revolving  vanes,  and  lilcewise  from 
the  centres  of  the  revolution."  This  is  an  excessively  complex 
problem,  for  It  is.  In  other  words,  to  find  the  best  possible 
position  at  an  infinity  of  varied  distances,  and  at  an  infinity 
of  points  on  the  arm.  Thttre  were  a  thousand  futile  attempts 
to  answer  the  query  on  the  part  of  the  most  ilinstrious  mathe- 
maticians; and  when,  at  length,  an  undeniable  solution  was 
discovered,  men  found  that  the  wings  of  a  bird  had  given  it 
with  absolute  precision  ever  since  the  first  bird  bad  traversed 
the  air. 

tHc  observed  a  flock  of  pigeons  passing  betwixt  Frankfort 
and  the  Indian  territory,  one  mile  at  least  in  breadth;  It  took 
up  four  hours  in  passing ;  which,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per 
minute,  gives  a  length  of  240  miles;  and,  supposing  three 
piKPons  to  each  Bquare  yard,   gives  2,230,272,000   pigeons.— 

Travels  xn  Conarfo  and  the  United  States,"  by  Lieut.  F.  HaU, 
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"  *No  sooner  had  we  got  rid  of  these  birds, 
which  occasioned  ns  great  annoyance,  than  m 
were  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  a  fowl  of 
another  kind,  and  infinitely  larger  than  even 
the  rocs  which  I  met  in  my  former  voyages;  for 
It  was  bigger  than  the  biggest  of  the  domes  on 
your  serag  10,  oh,  most  Munificent  of  Caliphs. 
This  terrible  fowl  had  no  head  that  we  could 
perceive,  but  was  fashioned  entirely  of  belly, 
which  was  of  a  prodigious  fatness  and  round- 
ness,  of  a  soft-looking  substance,  smooth,  shin, 
ing  and  striped  with  various  colore.  In  its 
talons,  the  monster  was  bearing  away  to  his 
eyrie  in  the  heavens,  a  house  from  which  it  had 
knocked  ofl?  t... ,  roof,  and  in  the  interior  of  which 
we  distmctly  saw  human  beings,  who,  beyond 
aoubt  were  in  a  state  of  frightful  despair  at  the 
homble  fate  which  awaited  them.    We  shouted 

J!;.lK-*S-°!?'*wi?^*'  ^  ^^^  ^°Pe  of  frightening 
the  bird  into  letting  go  of  its  prey ;  but  it  merely 
gave  a  snort  or  puflf,  as  if  of  rage  and  then  let 
tall  upon  our  heads  a  heavy  sack  which  proved 
to  be  filled  with  sand  I '  "  e     ^ 

*|StuffI  "  said  the  king. 

**  *It  was  just  after  this  adventure  that  we 
encoptered  a  continent  of  immense  extent  and 
prodigious  solidity,  but  which,  nevertheless,  was 
supported  entirely  upon  the  back  of  a  sky-blne 

hora   '  ^'»  ^^  *®^®^  *^^  ^^^^  hundred 

**That,  now,  I  believe,"  said  the  king,  "  be- 
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cause  I  have  read  something  of  the  kind  before, 
in  a  book." 

"  'We  passed  immediately  beneath  this  con- 
ttaent,  (swimming  in  between  the  legs  of  the 
cow),  and,  after  some  hours,  found  ourselves  in 
a  wonderful  country  indeed,  which,  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  man-animal,  was  his  own  native 
land,  inhabited  by  things  of  his  own  species. 
This  elevated  the  man-animal  very  much  in  my 
esteem,  and  in  fact,  I  now  began  to  feel  ashamed 
of  the  contemptuous  familiarity  with  which  I 
had  treated  him ;  for  I  found  that  the  man-ani- 
mals in  general  were  a  nation  of  the  most  power- 
ful magicians,  who  lived  with  worms  in  their 
brain,*  which,  no  doubt,  served  to  stimulate  them 
by  their  painful  writhings  and  wrigglings  to  the 
most  miraculous  efforts  of  imagination.'  " 

"Nonsense!  "  said  the  king. 

"  'Among  the  magicians,  were  domesticated 
several  animals  of  very  singular  kinds;  for 
example,  there  was  a  huge  horse  whose  bones 
were  iron,  and  whose  blood  was  boiling  water. 
In  place  of  corn,  he  had  black  stones  for  his 
usual  food ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  so  hard  a  diet, 
he  was  so  strong  and  swift  that  he  could  drag 
a  load  more  weighty  than  the  grandest  temple 
in  this  city,  at  a  rate  surpassing  that  of  the 
flight  of  most  birds.'  "f 

•"The  Entozoa,  or  Intestinal  worms,  have  repeatedly  been 
observed  in  the  muscles,  and  In  the  cerebral  substance  of 
men.  — See  Wyatt'a  Pi\yaiology,  p.  143. 

t  On  the  Great  We.itern  Railway,  between  London  and 
Exeter,  a  speed  of  71  miles  per  hour  has  been  attained.  A 
,?o  ^r'ShiiK  90  tons  WIS  whirled  from  Puddington  to  Dldcot 
(53  mlU))   In  51  minutes. 
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I^Twattle!  "  said  the  king. 

"  'I  saw,  also,  among  these  people  a  hen  with- 
out  feathers,  but  bigger  than  a  camel ;  instead 
of  flesh  and  bone  she  had  iron  and  brick;  her 
blood,  like  that  of  the  horse,  (to  whom,  in  fact 
she  was  nearly  related,)  was  boiling  water;  and 
like  him  she  ate  nothing  but  wood  or  black 
stones.  This  hen  brought  forth  veiy  fre- 
quently, a  hundred  chickens  in  the  day;  and, 
after  birth,  they  took  up  their  residence  for 
several  weeks  within  the  stomach  of  their 
mother.'  "♦ 

*Fal  lal!"8aid  the  king. 

'  'One  of  this  nation  of  mighty  conjurors 
created  a  man  out  of  brass,  and  wood,  and 
leather,  and  endowed  him  with  such  ingenuity 
that  he  would  have  beaten  at  chess,  all  the  race 
of  mankind   with   the   exception   of   the  great 
Caliph,  Haroun  Alraschid.f     Another  of  these 
niagi  constructed  (of  like  material)  a  creature 
that  put  to  shame  even  Ihe  genius  of  him  who 
made  it ;  for  so  great  were  its  reasoning  powers 
that,  m  a  second,  it  performed  calculations  ot 
so  vast  an  extent  that  they  would  have  required 
the  united  labor  of  fifty  thousand  fleshy  men 
for  a  year.$    But  a  still  more  wonderful  con- 
juror fashioned  for  himself  a  mightv  thing  that 
was  neither  man  nor  beast,  but  which  had  brains 
of  lead,  intermixed    with    a   black  matter  like 
pitch,  and  fingers  that  employed  with  such  in- 

•  The  Eccalobeion. 

t  Maelzel's  Automatun  Chess-player. 

t  Babbage's  Calculating  Machine. 
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credible  speed  and  dexterity  that  it  would  have 
had  no  trouble  in  writing  out  twenty  thousand 
copies  of  the  Koran  in  an  hour ;  and  this  with 
so  exquisite  a  precision,  that  in  all  the  copies 
there  should  not  be  found  one  to  vary  from 
another  by  the  breadth  of  the  finest  hair.  This 
thing  was  of  prodigious  strength,  so  that  it 
erected  or  overthrew  the  mightiest  empires  at  a 
breath;  but  its  powers  were  exercised  equally 
for  evil  and  for  prood. '  " 

"Ridiculous!  "  said  the  king. 

"  'Among  this  nation  of  necromancers  there 
was  also  one  who  had  in  his  veins  the  blood  of 
the  salamanders;  for  he  made  no  scruple  of 
sitting  down  to  smoke  his  chibouc  in  a  red-hot 
oven  until  his  dinner  was  thoroughly  roasted 
upon  its  floor.*  Another  had  the  faculty 
of  converting  the  common  metals  into  gold,  with- 
out even  looking  at  them  during  the  process-f 
Another  had  such  a  delicacy  of  touch  that  he 
made  a  wire  so  fine  as  to  be  invisible.  J  Another 
had  such  quickness  of  perception  that  he 
counted  all  the  separate  motions  of  an  elastic 
body,  while  it  was  springing  backward  and 
forward  at  the  rate  of  nine  hundred  millions  of 
times  in  a  second. '  '  '§ 

"Absurd!  "  said  the  king. 

•  Chahert,  and  since  him,  a  hundred  others. 

t  The  Electrotjrpe. 

t  Wollaston  made  a  platinum  ror  the  field  of  views  In  a 
telescope  a  wire  one  eighteen-thousandth  part  of  an  Inch  in 
thickness.     It  could  be  seen  only  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

I  Newton  demonstrated  that  the  retina  beneath  the  Influence 
of  the  violet  ray  of  the  spectrum,  vibrated  900,000,000  of 
times  In  a  second. 
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"  'Another  of  these  magicians,  by  means  of  a 
fluid  that  nobody  ever  yet  saw,  could  make  the 
corpses  of  his  friends  brandish  their  arms,  kick 
out  their  legs,  fight,  or  even  get  up  and  dance  at 
his  will.*    Another  had  cultivated  his  voice  to 
so  great  an  extent  that  he  could  have  made  him- 
self heard  from    one  end  of  the    world  to  the 
other.f    Another  had  so  long  an  arm  that  he 
could  sit  down  in  Damascus  and  indite  a  letter 
at  Bagdad— or  indeed  at  any  distance  whatso- 
ever4    Another  commanded  the   lightning    to 
come  down  to  him  out  of  the  heavens,  and  it  came 
at  his  call ;  and  served  him  for  a  plaything  when 
it  came.    Another  took  two  loud  sounds  and  out 
of  them  made  a  silence.    Another  constructed  a 
deep  darkness  out  of  two  brilliant  lights.§    An- 
other made  ice  in  a  red-hot  furnace. ||    Another 

•  The  Voltaic  pile. 

«..!iJ''®   Electro   telegraph   transmits   Intelligence   Instantane- 
ousiy — at  least  so  far  as  regards  any  distance  upon  the  earth. 

t  The  Electro  Telegraph  Printing  Apparatus. 

i  Common  experiments  In  Natural  Philosophy.  It  two  red 
rays  from  two  luminous  points  be  admitted  Into  a  dark 
f-'^fc  K  *«  A'^lo-'l""-"''  *  ^'»'t«  surface,  and  diwor  in  thpir 
length  by  0.0000258  of  an  Inch,  their  Intensity  is  jubled.  So 
^*  ?K  I  .  difference  In  length  be  any  whole-number  multiple 
of  that  fraction.  A  multiple  by  214,  3H.  &c..  gives  an  Inten- 
slty  equal  to  one  ray  only;  but  a  multiple  by  214.  3H,  &c 
flTff  ^^^  "^1"  °r,i?'«'  darkness.  In  violet  rays  similar  effects 
arise  when  the  difference  In  length  Is  0.000157  of  an  Inch  • 
and  with  all  other  rays  the  results  are  the  same— the  differ- 
ence varying  with  a  uniform  Increase  from  the  violet  to 
ine  red. 

goiw*  results"  ®*^'^'""'*"  '"  respect  to  sound  produce  analo- 

I.J  F}^^  *  Platlna  crucible  eve.*  h  spirit  lamp,  and  keep  It  a 
C^nHi«  A»'^5.*°  "i"*  sulphuric  acid,  which,  though  the  most 
w^^-  £:«  1  .  .  *-*  common  temperature,  will  be  found  to 
^^,off^?L'.**'''  ""^  "*  *  •»"*  crucible,  and  not  n  drop 
evaporates— being  surrounded  by  an   atmosphere  of   Its  own. 
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directed  the  sun  to  paint  his  portrait,  and  the 
txm  did.*  Another  took  this  luminary  with  the 
moon  and  the  planets,  and  having  first  weighed 
them  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  probed  into  Sieir 
depths  and  fovmd  out  the  solidity  of  the  sub- 
gtanee  of  which  they  are  made.  But  the  whole 
nation  is,  indeed,  of  so  surprising  a  necromantic 
abilily,  that  not  even  their  infants,  nor  their 
commonest  cats  and  dogs  have  any  diflBculty  in 
seeing  objects  that  do  not  exist  at  all,  or  that  for 
twenty  millions  of  years  before  the  birth  of  the 
nation  itself,  had  been  blotted  out  from  the  face 
of  creation.'  "f 

"Preposterous I"  said  the  kmg. 

"  'The  wives  and  daughters  of  these  incom- 
parably great  and  wise  magi,'  "  continued  Sche- 
herazade, without  being  in  any  manner  disturbed 

it  do«8  not.  In  t  .  toueta  the  aides.  A  few  drops  of  water 
tn  now  Introdui.  d,  when  the  acid,  Immedlaterr  coming  la 
contact  with  the  heated  sides  of  the  crucible,  flies  off  In  sul- 
imuraaa  acid  vspor,  and  so  rapid  Is  Its  progress,  that  th* 
etlorlo  of  the  water  passes  off  with  It,  which  falls  a  luir.p  of 
Me  to  the  bottom ;  by  Uklng  advantage  of  the  moment  before 
It  Is  allowed  to  re-melt,  it  may  be  turned  out  a  lump  af  ioa 
firom  a  red-hot  vessel. 

*The  Daguerreotype. 

t  Although  light  travels  167.000  miles  in  a  second,  the  die. 
tance  of  61  Cygnl  (the  only  sUr  whose  distance  Is  ascertained) 
»  so  Inconceivably  great,  that  Ito  rays  would  require  mora 
tnan  ten  years  to  reach  the  eartii.  For  stars  beyond  this, 
rrTr*""  ?'*"  1°®^  y**''3 — would  be  a  moderate  estimate.  Thus, 
tt  they  had  been  annihilated  20.  or  1000  years  ago.  we  ml^^ht 
cUU  see  them  to-day  by  the  light  which  »tarted  from  their 
surfaces  20  or  1000  years  In  the  past  time.  That  many  which 
*e  see  daily  are  really  exUnct,  is  not  imposslole— not  even 
improbable. 

The  elder  Hersehel  malnUlns  that  the  light  of  the  faintest 
5*i*Jl"!."'»  through  his  great  telescope  must  have  talcen 
0,000,000  years  la  reaching  the  earth.  Some,  made  visible  by 
iS'iSJi^    instrument,  must,   then,   have  required  at  least 
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fcy  tiiete  frequent  and  most  ongentlemanlr  inteN 
niptions  on  the  part  of  her  husband— "'the 
wives  and  daughters  of  these  eminent  conjuren 
are  every  thing  that  is  accomplished  and  refined- 
and  would  be  every  thing  that  is  interesting  and 
l«autiful,  but  for  an  unhappy  fatality  thJt  b^ 
sets  tnem,  and  from  which  not  even  the  miracu. 
loua  powers  of  their  husbands  and  fathers  ha& 
Hitherto,  been  adequate  to  save.  Some  fatalitS 
come  m  certain  shapes,  and  some  in  others— but 

SSchet"^^'^       ^^'^  ^**  °*'"®  "*  ^^  ^P®  °^ « 

"A  what!"  said  the  king. 
*l^-^  crotchet,'  "  said  Scheherazade.  "  'One 
of  the  evil  genii,  who  are  perpetually  noon  the 
watch  to  inflict  iU,  has  put  it  intc  the  heads  o 
these  accomplished  ladies  that  the  thing  which 
we  describe  as  personal  beauty  consists  altogether 
^J??  P''°t;^b«r^ce  of  the  region  which  lies  not 
ve Y  far  below  the  small  of  the  back.  Perfection 
of  loveliness  they  say,  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
the  extent  of  this  lump.  Having  been  long  U 
se^ed  of  this  idea,  and  bolsters^being  cheap  ^ 
that  country,  the  days  have  long  gone  by  since  h 

Znri^i^*?'?^^^  a^^man^Smi 

s.J?'°P'Z^*  *^  king-"I  can't  stand  that 
Si  I  ''7\  ^°?  *^a^e  already  given  me  a  dread' 
ful  headache  with  your  lies.  The  day,  too  I 
percme,  is  beginning  to  break.  How  lokg  have 
Th^r  married  ?--my  conscience  is  ratting 
to  be  troublesome  again.  And  then  that  c.  om^ 
<laiy  touch— do  you  take  me  for  a  fool?    Upon 
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tte  whole,  you  might  as  well  get  up   and  be 
tiirottled." 

These  words,  as  I  learn  from  the  "IsltsSor^ 
ndt/'  both  grieved  and  astonished  Scheherazade; 
liat,  as  she  knew  the  king  to  be  a  man  of  scru- 
polous  integrity,  and  quite  unlikely  to  forfeit 
his  word,  she  submitted  to  her  fate  with  a  good 
grace.  She  derived,  however,  great  consolation, 
(during  the  tightening  of  the  bow-string,)  from 
the  reflection  that  much  of  the  history  remained 
still  untold,  and  that  the  petulance  of  her  brute 
of  a  husband  had  reaped  for  him  a  most  right- 
eous reward,  in  depriving  him  of  many  inooo' 
ceivable  adventures. 
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THE  BOMO-OAMELBOPABD 


(PnblUbcd    IB    the    Southern    lAttrarit    Mttmmfm. 
Manh,  183«.] 
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ObMua  a  mm  yntoM. 

—CriMtton't  Xtnm, 

Aktioohtts  Epjphanes  ig  very  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  Oog  of  the  prophet  EzekieL 
This  honor  is,  however,  more  properly  attribn. 
table  to  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyras.  And,  in- 
deed, the  character  of  the  Syrian  monarch  doei 
by  no  means  stand  in  need  of  any  adventitions 
•.-ubellishroent.  His  accession  to  the  throne,  or 
rather  his  usurpation  of  the  sovereignty,  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  years  before  the  coming  of 
Christ;  his  attempt  to  plunder  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus;  his  implac  ible  hostility  to  the 
Jews;  his  pollution  of  the  Holy  of  Holies;  and 
his  miserable  death  at  Taba,  after  a  tumultuons 
reign  of  eleven  years,  are  circumstances  of  a 
prominent  kind,  and  therefore  more  generally 
noticed  by  the  historians  of  his  time  than  the 
impious,  dastardly,  cruel,  silly,  and  whimsical 
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achievements  which  make  up  the  ram  total  of  hia 
private  Jife  and  reputation. 


^1^ 


Let  us  suppose,  gentle  reader,  that  it  is  now 
the  year  of  the  world  three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred  and  thirty,  and  let  us,  for  a  few  minutes, 
imagine  ourselves  at  that  most  grotesque  habita- 
Uou  of  man,  the  remarkable  city  of  Antioch.  To 
be  sure  there  were  in  Syria  and  other  countries 
sixteen  cities  of  that  appellation,  besides  the  one 
to  which  I  more  particularly  allude.    But  ours 
w  that  which  went  by  the  name  of  Antiochia 
Lpidaphne,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  little  village 
of  Daphne,  where  stood  a  temple  to  that  divinity 
It  was  built  (although  about  this  matter  there 
B  some  dispute)  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  the  first 
bug  of  the  country  after  Alexander  the  Great 
in  memory  of  his  father  Antiochua,  and  became 
unmediately  the  residence  of  tne  Syrian  mon- 
archy.    In  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Roman 
limpire  it  was  the  ordinary  station  of  the  prefect 
of  the  eastern  provinces;  and  many  of  the  em- 
perors  of  tbf^  Queen  city  (among  whom  may  be 
mentioned,  especially,  Verus  and  Valens)  spent 
here  the  greater  part  of  their  time.    But  I  per- 
ceive we  have  arrived  at  the  city  itself.    Let  us 
ascend  this  battlement,  and  throw  our  eyes  upon 
tne  town  and  neighboring  country. 

"What  broad  and  rapid  river  is  that  which 
forces  Its  way,  with  innumerable  falls,  through 
the  mountainous  wUdemess,  and  finally  through 
the  wilderness  of  buildings  T " 
VIL  9 
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That  is  the  Orontes,  and  it  is  the  only  watet 
in  sight,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  stretches,  like  a  broad  mirror,  about  twcWe 
miles  off  to  the  southward.  Every  one  h*;^  t»  -  .^ 
the  Mediterranean ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  tl  ^:e  are 
few  who  have  had  a  peep  at  Antioch.  J ;'  '' "w, 
I  mean,  few  who,  like  you  and  me,  ha  ;  iiad, 
at  the  same  time,  the  advantages  of  a  modern 
education.  Therefore  cease  to  regard  that  sea, 
and  give  your  whole  attention  to  the  mass  of 
houses  that  lie  beneath  us.  You  will  remember 
that  it  is  now  the  year  of  the  world  three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty.  Were  it  later— 
for  example,  were  it  the  year  o?  our  Lord  eight- 
een hundred  and  forty-five — we  should  be  de- 
prived of  this  extraordinary  spectacle.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  Antioch  is — that  is  to  say, 
Antioch  will  be — in  a  lamentable  state  of  decay. 
It  will  have  been,  by  that  time,  totally  destroyed, 
at  three  different  periods,  by  three  successive 
earthquakes.  Indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  what  lit- 
tle of  its  former  self  may  then  remain,  will  be 
found  in  so  desolate  and  ruinous  a  state  that  the 
patriarch  shall  have  removed  his  residence  to 
Damjiscus.  This  is  well.  I  see  you  profit  by  my 
advice,  and  are  making  the  most  of  your  time 
i  1  inspecting  the  premises — in 


— ■atisfjrlng  your  eyes 
With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  tame 
That  most  renown  this  city. — 

I  beg  pardon;  I  had  forgotten  that  Shake- 
speare wUl  not  flourish  for  seventeen  hundred 
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and  fifty  years  to  come.    But  does  not  the  ap- 
TroZuef    ^P^^"P^°^  J"«*ify  ^^  ^  eaUing  it 

"^^-'Vul^h^'^^^'^  *"<*  ^°  t*iis  respect  is  as 
i:ich  indebted  to  nature  as  to  art  " 
Very  true. 

palll^s/^  ^''*'  *  P'"°^^^°"«  ^^ber  of  stately 
There  are. 

J.'J:^^  ^^  numerous  temples,  sumptuous  and 
magnificent  may  bear  comparison  with  the  most 
lauded  of  antiquity. 

All  this  I  must  acknowledge.  Still  there  is  an 
infinity  of  mud  huts,  and  abominable  Iiovels  We 
cannot  help  perceiving  abundance  of  filth  in 
every  kennel,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  overpower- 
mg  fumes  of  idolatrous  incense,  I  have  no  doubt 
we  should  find  a  most  intolerable  stench.  Did 
you  ever  behold  streets  so  insufferably  narrow 
or  houses  so  miraculously  tall?  What  a  gloom 
their  shadows  east  upon  the  ground  I  It  is  well 
the  swinging  lamps  in  those  endless  colonnades 
are  kept  burning  throughout  the  day;  we  should 

oItT  dlsoJaTio^n'^  '^^^^"  °^  ^^'  ^  *^«  *- 

mlll\Z  ''^J^^^^'J  «  Strange  place !    What  is  the 

meanmg  of  yonder  singular  building?    See!  it 

owers  above  all  others,  and  lies  to  the  ea^vard 

Tw* -^  t«l^e  to  be  the  royal  palace!" 

ihat  IS  the  new  Temple  of  the  Sun   who  is 

adoi^d  m  Syria  under  the  title  of  ElarOabafah 

iWf*!*'!.^  ""^"^  notorious  Roman  emperor  wm 

institute  this  worship  in  Rome,  and  thence  deriie 
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a  cognomen,  Heliogabalus.  I  dare  say  you  would 
like  to  take  a  peep  at  the  divinity  of  the  temple. 
You  need  not  look  up  at  the  heavens ;  his  Sunship 
is  not  there  -at  least  not  the  Sunship  adored  by 
the  Syrians,  That  deity  will  be  found  in  the  in- 
terior of  yonder  building.  He  is  worshipped  uu- 
der  the  figure  of  a  large  stone  pillar  terminating 
at  the  summit  in  a  cone  or  pyramid,  whereby  is 
denoted  Fire. 

"Hark! — behold! — who  ca7i  those  ridiculous 
beings  be,  half  naked,  with  their  faces  painted, 
shouting  and  gesticulating  to  the  rabble?" 

Some  few  are  mountebanks.  Others  more  par- 
ticularly belong  to  the  race  of  philosophers.  The 
greatest  portion,  however — those  especially  who 
belabor  the  populace  with  clubs — are  the  princi- 
pal courtiers  of  the  palace,  executing,  as  in  duty 
bound,  some  laudable  comicality  of  the  kinor's. 

*  *  But  what  have  we  here  ?  Heavens !  the  town 
is  swarming  with  wild  beasts !  How  terrible  a 
spectacle! — how  dangerous  a  peculiarity!" 

Terrible  if  you  please ;  but  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree dangerous  Each  animal,  if  you  will  take 
the  pains  to  observe,  is  following,  very  quietly, 
in  the  wake  of  its  master.  Some  few,  to  be  sure, 
are  led  with  a  rope  about  the  neck,  but  these  are 
chiefly  tie  lesser  or  timid  species.  The  lion,  the 
tiger,  and  the  leopard  are  entirely  without  re- 
straint. They  have  been  trained  wit'  •■  rt  diffi- 
culty to  their  present  profession,  ana  attend 
upon  their  respective  owners  in  the  capacity  of 
valets-de-chambre.  It  is  true,  there  are  occasion! 
when  Nature  asserts  her  violated  dominion:— 
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I  but  then  the  devouring  of  a  man-at-arms,  or  the 
Jthrottling  of  a  consecrated  bull,  is  a  circumstance 
lof  too  little  moment  to  be  more  than  hinted  at  in 
lEpidaphne. 

L"?^*J^^^*  extraordinary  tumult  do  I  hear? 
ISurely  this  is  a  loud  noise  even  for  Antioch !  It 
■rgues  some  commotion  of  unusual  interest  " 

Yes— undoubtedly.  The  king  has  ordered  some 
Dovel  spectacle—some  gladiatorial  exhibition  at 
^tle  hippodrome— or  perhaps  the  massacre  of  the 

<;ythian  prisoners-  )r  the  conflagration  of  his 
new  palace— or  the  tearing  down  of  a  handsome 
temple— or,  indeed,  a  bonfire  of  a  few  Jews.  The 
fjroar  increases.  Shouts  of  laughter  ascend  the 
ikies.  The  air  becomes  dissonant  with  wind  in- 
itruments,  and  horrible  with  the  clamor  of  a  mil- 
'lOn  throats.    Let  us  descend,  for  the  love  of  f-in 

ad  s^e  what  is  going  on !  This  way— be  carefu.  I 
Sere  we  are  m  the  principp?  street,  which  is 
tailed  the  street  of  Timarchu  The  sea  of  peo- 
ble  IS  coming  this  way,  and  we  shall  find  a  dif- 
pculty  m  Stemming  the  tide.  They  are  pouring 
Hirough  the  alley  of  Keraclides,  which  lea(k 
irectly  from  the  palace— therefore  the  king  is 
ttost  probably  among  the  lioters.  Yes— I  hear 
he  shouts  of  the  herald  proclaiming  his  approach 
a  the  pompous  phraseology  of  the  East.  We 
nail  have  a  glimpse  of  his  person  as  he  passes  by 
he  temple  of  Ashimah.  Let  us  ensconce  our- 
elves  in  the  vestibule  of  the  sanctuary;  he  will 
«  here  anon.  In  the  meantime  let  us  survey 
his  image.    What  is  it?    Oh !  it  is  the  god  Ashi- 
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mah  in  proper  person.  You  perceive,  however, 
that  he  is  neither  a  lamb,  nor  a  goat,  nor  a  satyr; 
neither  has  he  much  resemblance  to  the  Pan  of 
the  Arcadians.  Yet  all  these  appearances  have 
been  given — I  beg  pardon — will  be  given — by  the 
learned  of  future  ages,  to  the  Ashimah  of  thej 
Syrians.  Put  on  your  spectacles,  and  tell  mej 
what  it  is.    What  is  it? 

"Bless  me!  it  is  an  ape!" 

True — a  baboon;  but  by  no  means  the  less j I 
deity.  His  name  is  a  derivation  of  the  Greek! 
Simia — ^what  great  fools  are  antiquarians !  Butl 
Bee! — see! — ^yonder  scampers  a  ragged  littlel 
urchin.  Where  is  he  going?  What  is  he  bawlj 
ing  about?  What  does  he  say?  Oh!  he  sayjj 
the  king  is  coming  in  triumph;  that  he  ill 
dressed  in  state ;  that  he  has  just  finished  put-l 
ting  to  death,  with  his  own  hand,  a  thousandl 
chained  Israelitish  prisoners!  For  this  exploiti 
the  ragamuffin  is  lauding  him  to  the  skieslj 
Hark!  here  comes  a  troop  of  a  similar  descrip-j 
tion.  They  have  made  a  Latin  hymn  upon  th«j 
valor  of  the  king,  and  are  singing  it  as  they  go:| 

Mllle,  mille.  mille, 

MlUe,  mille,  mllle, 

DecolIavimuB,  unus  homo ! 

Mille,  mille,  mille,  mille,  decoUavlmuB ! 

Mllle,  mllle,  mille, 

Vlvat  qui  mllle  mllle  occidlti 

Tantum  vinl  habet  nemo 

Quantum  sanguinis  effudlt !  * 

*  FlaviuB  Vospicus  says,  that  the  hymn  here  introduMd  ^ 
•ung  by  the  rabble  upon  the  occasion  of  Aurelian,  In  the  S 
matic  war,  having  slain,  with  his  own  hand,  nine  hundred  t 
ttty  of  the  enemy. 
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Which  may  be  thus  paraphrased : 

A  thousand,  a  thousand,  a  thousand, 
A  thousand,  a  thousand,  a  thousand. 
We,  with  one  warrior,  have  slain  ! 
A  thousand,  a  thousand,  a  thousand,  a  thousand. 
Sing  a  thousand  over  again ' 

Soho  ! — let  us  sing 

Long  life  to  our  king, 
Who  knocked  over  a  thousand  so  fine! 

Soho  ! — let  us  roar. 

He  has  given  us  more 

Bed  mlloDs  of  gore 
Than  all  Syria  can  furnish  of  wine ! 

"Do  you  hear  that  flourish  of  trumpets?" 

Yes— the  king  is  coming !    See !  the  people  are 
ighast  with  admiration,  and  lift  up  their  eyes 

I  the  heavens  in  reverence !    He  comes ! — he  is 

iming ! — there  he  is ! 

"Who?— where?— the  king?— I  do  not  behold 

m;— cannot  say  that  I  perceive  him." 

Then  you  must  be  blind. 

"Very  possible.     Still  I  see  nothing  but  a 

imultuous  mob  of  idiots  and  madmen,  who  are 
lusy  in  prostrating  themselves  before  a  gigantic 
tameleopard,  and  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  kiss  of 
he  animal's  hoofs.      See!  the  beast  has  very 
lastly  kicked  one  of  the  rabble  over— and  an- 
bther— and   another— and   another.     Indeed,    I 
fcannot  help  admiring  the  animal  for  the  excel- 
lent use  he  is  making  of  his  feet. ' ' 

Rabble,  indeed !— why  these  are  the  noble  and 
free  citizens  of  Epidaphne !  Beast,  did  you  say  ? 
V-take  care  that  you  are  not  overheard.  Do  you 
hot  perceive  that  the  animal  has  the  visage  of  a 
ban?  Why,  my  dear  sir,  that  cameleopard  is 
ko  other  than  Antiochus  Epiphanes— Antiochus 
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the  Illustrious,  King  of  Syria,  and  the  most  I 
potent  of  all  the  autocrats  of  the  East!    It  is 
true,  that  he  is  entitled,  at  times,  Antiochus  Epi- 
manes — Antiochus  the  madman — but  that  is  be- 
cause all  people  have  not  the  Cvapacity  to  appre- 
ciate his  merits.    It  is  also  certain  that  he  b  at 
present  ensconced  in  the  hide  of  a  beast,  and  is  \ 
doing  his  best  to  play  the  part  of  a  eameleopard; 
but  this  is  done  for  the  better  sustaining  his  dig- 
nity as  king.    Besides,  the  monarch  is  of  gigaii-| 
tic  stature,  and  the  dress  is  therefore  neither  un- 
becoming nor  over  large.    We  may,  however,  I 
presume  he  would  not  have  adopted  it  but  for 
some  occasion  of  especial  state.     Such,  you  wiBl 
allow,  is  the  massacre  of  a  thousand  Jews.    'Witlil 
how  superior  a  dignity  the  monarch  perambu-l 
lates  on  all  fours  I    His  tail,  you  perceive,  is  held! 
aloft  by  his  two  principal  concubines,  Elline  i 
Argelais;    and  his  whole  appearance  would  be  I 
infinitely  prepossessing,  were  it  not  for  the  pro- 1 
tuberance  of  his  eyes,  which  will  certainly  start  I 
out  of  his  head,  and  the  queer  color  of  his  face,! 
which  has  become  nondescript  from  the  quantity  I 
of  wine  he  had  swallowed.    Let  us  follow  him  tol 
the  hippodrome,  whither  he  is  proceeding,  audi 
listen  to  the  song  of  triumph  which  he  is  coiii-| 
mencing: 

Who  Is  king  but  Eplpbanes? 

Say— do  you  know? 
Who  Is  king  but  Eplpfaanes? 

Bravo ! — bravo  ! 
There  is  none  but  Eplphanetb 

No^there  Is  none ; 
So  tear  down  the  temples. 

And  put  out  the  sun ! 
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Well  and  strenuously  sung!  The  populece  are 
hailing  him  '  *  Prince  of  Poets, ' '  as  well  as ' '  Glory 
of  the  East,"  "Delight  of  the  Univerae,"  and 
"Most  remarkable  of  Cameleopards. "  They  have 
lencored  his  effusion,  and — do  you  hear? — he  is 
hinging  it  over  again.  When  he  arrives  at  the 
hippodrome,  he  will  be  crowned  with  the  poetic 
hrreath,  in  anticipation  of  his  victory  at  the  ap- 
iroaching  Olympics. 

"But,  good  Jupiter!  what  is  the  matter  in  the 
owd  behind  us?" 

Behind  us,  did  you  say  ?— oh !  ah !— I  perceive 
[y  friend,  it  is  well  that  you  spoke  in  time.    Let 
3  get  into  a  place  of  safety  as  soon  as  possible 
ere!— let  us  conceal  ourselves  in  the  arch  of 
lis  aqueduct,  and  I  will  inform  you  presently 
if  the  origin  of  the  commotion.     It  has  turned 
rat  as  I  have  been  anticipating.    The  singular 
ippearance  of  the  cameleopard  with  the  head  of 
I  man,  has,  it  seems,  given  offence  to  the  notions 
)f  propriety  entertained  in  general  by  the  wild 
"limals  domesticated  in  the  city.    A  mutiny  has 
en  the  result ;  and,  as  is  usual  upon  such  occa- 
nons,  all  human  efforts  will  be  of  no  avail  in 
[nelhng  the  mob.    Several  of  the  Syrians  have 
ilready  been  devoured;    but  the  general  voice 
if  the  four-ft  ted  patriots  seems  to  be  for  eating 
ip  the  cameleopard.    "The  Prince  of  Poets," 
therefore,  is  upon  his  ninder  legs  running  for  his 
*•    His  courtiers  have  left  him  in  the  lurch, 
nd  his  concubines  have  followed  so  excellent  an 
Example.    "Delight  of  the  Universe,"  thou  art 
a  sad  predicament!    "Glory  of  the  East," 
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thou  art  in  danger  of  mastication  I    Therefonl 
never  regard  lO  piteously  thy  tail;  it  will  un.| 
doubtedly  be  draggled  in  the  mud,  and  for  thiil 
there  is  no  help.    Look  not  behind  thee,  then,  atl 
its  unavoidable  degradation;  but  take  courage;! 
ply  thy  legs  with  vigor,  and  scud  for  the  hipp»| 
drome!    Remember   that   thou   art   Antioclio| 
Epiphanes.     Antiochus    the    Illustrious  I—alaol 
'♦Prince  of  Poets,"  "Glory  of  the  East,"  "De-I 
light  of  the  Universe,"  and  "Most  RemarkabbI 
of  Cameleopards!"    Heavens!  what  a  power o(l 
speed  thou  art  displaying !    What  a  capacity  fotl 
leg-bail  thou  art  developing!    Run,  Prince !-l 
Bravo,  Epiphanes! — ^Well  done,  Cameleopardl-I 
Glorious  Ajitiochus! — He  runs! — ^he  leaps!— bl 
files!    Like  an  arrow  from  a  catapult  he  ap'l 
proaches    the    hippodrome!      He    leaps  !-4(l 
shrieks! — he  is  there!    This  is  well;   for  hadstl 
thou,  "Glory  of  the  East,"  been  half  a  secoDdl 
longer  in  reaching  the  gates  of  the  amphitheatRl 
there  is  not  a  bear's  cub  in  Epidaphne  tbatl 
woiUd  not  have  had  a  nibble  at  thy  carcass.   Let! 
us  be  off^ — ^let  us  take  our  departure ! — for  w I 
shall  find  our  delicate  modem  ears  unable  to  es^l 
dure  the  vast  uproar  which  is  about  to  coraraena 
in  3elebration  of  the  king's  escape!    L  ten! ill 
has  already  commenced.    See ! — ^the  whole  towil 
is  topsy-turvy. 

"Surely  this  is  the  most  populous  city  of 
East!    What  a  wilderness  of  people!    Whati 
jumble  of  all  ranks  and  ages!    What  a  mnlti 
plieity  of  sects  and  nations !  what  a  variety 
costumes!  what  a  Babel  of  languages!  whati 
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•ereaming  of  beasts  I  what  a  tinkling  of  instra< 
mentsl  what  a  parcel  of  philoeophenl" 

C!ome  let  ns  be  off. 

"Stay  a  moment!  I  see  a  vast  hnbbnb  in  the 
hippodrome;  what  is  the  meaning  of  it,  I  be* 
leeeh  yont" 

That  t— oh,  nothing !  The  noble  and  free  citi- 
HUB  of  Epidaphne  being,  as  they  declare,  well 
satisfied  of  the  faith,  valor,  wisdom,  and  divinity 
of  their  king,  and  having,  moreover,  been  eye- 
witnesses of  his  late  superhuman  agili^,  do  think 
it  DO  more  than  their  duty  to  invest  his  brows  (in 
addition  to  the  poetic  crown)  with  the  wreath 
of  victory  in  the  foot-race — a  wreath  which  it  is 
evident  he  must  obtain  at  the  celebration  of  the 
next  Olympiad,  and  which,  tiierefore,  thegr  now 
give  him  in  advance. 
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**LErF  US  hnny  to  the  walls,*'  said  Abel-Phit- 
tim  to  Bozi-Ben-Levi  and  Simeon  the  Pharisee^ 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Thammnz,  in  tiie 
year  of  the  world  three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-one — "let  us  hasten  to  the  ramparts 
adjoining  the  gate  of  Benjamin,  which  is  in  the 
city  of  David,  and  overlooking  the  camp  of  the 
uncircumcised ;  for  it  is  the  last  hour  of  the 
fourth  watch,  being  sunrise;  and  the  idolaten, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  Pompey,  i^ould 
be  awaiting  us  with  the  lambs  for  the  sacrifices.'* 

Simeon,  Abel-Phittim,  and  Buzi-Ben-Levi, 
were  the  Gizbarim,  or  sub-collectors  of  the  offer- 
ing, in  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem. 

"Verily,''  replied  the  Pharisee,  "let  us  h» 
ten:  for  this  generosity  in  the  heathen  is  un- 
wonted; and  fickle-mindedness  has  ever  been  u 
ettribate  of  the  worshippers  of  BaaL" 
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"That  they  are  fickle-minded  and  treilbher. 
ous  is  as  true  as  the  Pentateuch,"  said  Buzi-Ben- 
Levi,  "but  that  is  only  toward  the  people  of 
Adonai.  When  was  it  ever  known  that  the  Am- 
monites proved  wanting  to  their  own  interests  f 
Methinks  it  is  no  great  stretch  of  generosity  to 
allow  US  lands  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord  receiv- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  thirty  silver  shekels  per 
head!" 

"Thou  forgettest,  however,  Ben-Levi,"  re- 
plied Abel-Phittini,  "that  the  Roman  Pompey, 
who  is  now  impiously  besieging  the  city  of  the 
Most  High,  has  no  assurity  that  we  apply  not 
the  lambs  thus  purchased  for  the  altar,  to  the 
sustenance  of  the  body,  rather  than  of  the 
spirit." 

"Now,  by  the  five  comers  of  my  beard!" 
shouted  the  Pharisee,  who  belonged  to  the  sect 
called  The  Dashers  (that  little  knot  of  saints 
whose  manner  of  dashing  and  lacerating  the  feet 
against  the  pavement  was  long  a  thorn  and  a 
reproach  to  less  zealous  devotees — a  stumbling- 
block  to  less  gifted  perambulators) — ^"by  the 
five  comers  of  that  beard  which,  as  a  priest,  I  am 
forbidden  to  shave! — have  we  lived  to  see  the 
day  when  a  blaspheming  and  idolatrous  upstart 
of  Rome  shall  accuse  us  of  appropriating  to  the 
appetites  of  the  flesh  the  most  holy  and  conse- 
crated elements?  Have  we  lived  to  see  the  day 
when" 

"Let  us  not  question  the  motives  of  the  Phil- 
istine," intermpted  Abel-Phittim,  "for  to-day 
we  profit  for  the  first  time  by  his  avarice  or  by. 
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his  generosity;  but  rather  let  na  hurry  to  the 
ramparts,  lest  offerings  should  be  wanting  fur 
that  altar  whose  fire  l^e  rains  of  ^eaven  cannot 
extinguish,  and  whose  pillars  of  smoke  no  tem- 
pest can  turn  aside." 

That  part  of  the  city  to  which  our  worthy 
Oizbarim  now  hastened,  and  which  bore  the  name 
of  its  architect.  King  David,  was  esteemed  the 
most  strongly  fortified  district  of  Jerusalem; 
being  situated  upon  the  steep  and  lofty  hill  of 
Zion.  Here,  a  broad,  deep,  circumvallatory 
trench,  hewn  from  the  solid  rock,  was  defended 
by  a  wall  of  great  strength  erected  upon  its  inner 
edge.  This  wall  was  adorned,  at  regular  inter- 
spaces, by  square  towers  of  white  marble;  the 
lowest  sixty,  and  the  highest  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cubits  in  height.  But,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  gate  of  Benjamin,  the  wall  Anme  by  no  mean!) 
from  the  margin  of  the  fosse.  On  the  contrary, 
between  the  level  of  the  ditch  and  the  basement 
of  the  rampart,  sprang  up  a  perpendicular  cliff 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubits,  forming  part  of 
the  precipitous  Mount  Mcmah.  So  that  when 
Simeon  and  his  associates  m^ived  on  the  summit 
of  the  tower  called  Adcmi-Bezek — the  loftiest  of 
all  the  turrets  around  abo^t  Jerusalem,  and  the 
usual  place  of  conference  with  the  besieging 
army — they  looked  down  upon  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  from  an  eminence  excelling  by  many  f  ct 
that  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  and,  by  several, 
that  of  the  temple  of  Behx. 

"Verily,"  sighed  the  Riarisee,  as  he  peered 
dizzily  over  the  precipice,  "the  nncircumcised 
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are  as  the  sands  by  the  seashore — as  the  locusts 
in  the  wilderness !  The  valley  of  the  King  hath 
become  the  valley  of  Adommin." 

"And  yet,"  added  Ben-Levi,  "thou  canst  not 
point  me  out  a  Philistine — no,  not  one — from 
Aleph  to  Tau — from  the  wilderness  to  the  bat- 
tlements— who  seemeth  any  bigger  than  the  let- 
ter  Jod!" 

"Lower  away  the  basket  with  the  shekels  of 
silver!"  here  shouted  a  Roman  soldier  in  a 
hoarse,  rough  voice,  which  appeared  to  issue 
from  the  regions  of  Pluto — "lower  away  the 
basket  with  the  accursed  coin  which  it  has  broken 
the  jaw  of  a  noble  Roman  to  pronounce !  Is  it 
thus  you  evince  your  gratitude  to  our  master 
Pompeius,  who,  in  his  condescension,. has  thought 
fit  to  listen  to  your  idolatrous  importunities! 
The  god  Phoebus,  who  is  a  true  god,  has  been 
charioted  for  an  hour — and  were  you  not  to  be  on 
the  ramparts  by  sunrise  ?  JEdepol !  do  you  think 
that  we,  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  have  noth- 
ing better  to  do  than  stand  waiting  by  the  walls 
of  every  kennel,  to  traffic  with  the  dogs  of  the 
earth?  Lower  away!  I  say — and  see  that  your 
trumpery  be  bright  in  color  and  just  in  weight !" 

"El  Elohim!"  ejaculated  the  Pharisee,  as  the 
discordant  tones  of  the  centurion  rattled  up  the 
crags  of  the  precipice,  and  fainted  away  against 
the  temple — ^"El  Elohim! — who  is  the  God 
Phoebus? — whom  dotu  the  blasphemer  invoke? 
Thou,  Buzi-Ben-Levi  i  who  art  read  in  the  laws 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  hast  sojourned  among  them 
who  dabble  witJi  the  Teraphim ! — is  it  Nergal  of 
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whom  the  idolater  speaketht— or  AshimahT or 

Nibhazt— or  Tartakt — or  Adramalech  ?— or 
AnamalechT— or  Succoth-Benith  T— or  Dagon?— 
or  Belial?— or  Baal-Perith t— or  Baal-Peort— or 
Baal-Zebub?" 

"Verily  it  is  neither— but  beware  how  thou 
lettest  the  rope  slip  too  rapidly  through  thy 
fingers;  for  should  the  wicker-work  chance  to 
hang  on  the  projection  of  yonder  crag,  there  will 
be  a  woful  outpouring  of  the  holy  things  of  the 
sanctuary." 

By  the  assistance  of  some  rudely  constructed 
machinery,  the  heavily  laden  basket  was  row 
carefully  lowered  down  among  the  multitude; 
and,  from  the  giddy  pinnacle,  the  Romans  were 
seen  gathering  confusedly  round  it;  but  owing 
to  the  vast  height  and  the  prevalence  of  a  fog, 
no  distinct  view  of  their  operations  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Half  an  hour  had  already  elapsed. 

"We  shall  be  too  late!"  sighed  the  Pharisee, 
as  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  he  looked  over 
into  the  abyss— "we  shall  be  too  late !  we  shall  be 
turned  out  of  office  by  the  Katholim." 

"No  more,"  responded  Abel-Phittim,— "no 
more  shall  we  feast  upon  the  fat  of  the  land— no 
longer  shall  our  beards  be  odorous  with  frank- 
incense—our loins  girded  up  with  fine  linen  from 
the  Temple." 

"Raca!"  swore  Ben-Levi,  "Raca!  do  they 
mean  to  defraud  us  of  the  purchase  money?  or, 
Holy  Moses !  are  they  weighing  the  shekels  of  the 
tabernacle!" 
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"They  have  given  \che  signal  at  last!"  cried 
the  Pharisee — "they  have  given  the  signal  at 
last!— pull  away,  Abel-Phittim ! — and  thou, 
Buzi-Ben-Levi,  pull  away !— for  verily  the  Phil- 
istines have  either  still  hold  upon  the  basket,  or 
the  Lord  hath  softened  their  hearts  to  place 
therein  a  beast  of  good  weight!"  And  the  Giz- 
barim  pulled  away,  while  their  burthen  swung 
heavily  upward  through  the  still  increasing  mist 


"Booshoh  he!" — as,  at  the  conclusion  of  an 
hour,  some  object  at  the  extremity  of  the  rope 
became  indistinctly  visible — "Booshoh  he!"  was 
the  exclamation  which  burst  from  the  lips  of 
Ben-Levi. 

"Booshoh  he! — for  shame! — it  is  a  ram  from 
the  thickets  of  Engedi,  and  as  rugged  as  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat ! ' ' 

"It  is  a  firstling  of  the  flock,"  said  Abel-Phit- 
tira,  "I  know  him  by  the  bleating  of  his  lips,  and 
the  innocent  folding  of  his  limbs.  His  eyes  are 
more  beautiful  than  the  jewels  of  the  Pectoral, 
and  his  flesh  is  like  the  honey  of  Hebron." 

"It  is  a  fatted  calf  from  the  pastures  of 
Bashan,"  said  the  Pharisee,  "the  heathen  have 
dealt  wonderfully  with  us ! — let  us  raise  up  our 
voices  in  a  psalm! — let  us  give  thanks  on  the 
shawra  and  on  the  psaltery — on  the  harp  and 
on  the  huggab — on  the  cythem  and  on  the  sack- 
but!" 

It  was  not  until  the  basket  had  arrived  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  Gizbarim,  that  a  low  grunt  be» 
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trayed  to  their  perception  a  hog  of  no  common 
size. 

* '  Now  El  Emanu  I ' '  slowly,  and  with  upturned 
eyes  ejaculated  the  trio,  as,  letting  go  their  hold, 
the  emaciated  porker  tumbled  headlong  among 
the  Philistines,  "El  Emanu!— God  be  with  us- 
it  is  the  unutterable  fieaht" 
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(Published  in  the  Flog  of  our  Union,  1849.] 


I  NEVER  knew  any  one  so  keenly  alive  to  a  joke 
as  the  king  was.  He  seemed  to  live  only  for  jok> 
ing.  To  tell  a  good  story  of  the  joke  kind,  and  to 
tell  it  well,  was  the  surest  road  to  his  favor.  Thus 
it  happened  tLat  his  seven  ministers  were  all 
noted  for  their  accomplishments  as  jokers.  They 
all  took  after  the  king,  too,  in  being  large,  corpu- 
lent,  oily  men,  as  well  as  inimitable  jokers. 
Whether  people  grow  fat  by  joking,  or  whether 
there  is  something  in  fat  itself  which  predisposes 
to  a  joke,  I  have  never  been  quite  able  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  certain  it  is  that  a  lean  joker  is  a  rara 
avis  in  terris. 

About  the  refinements,  or,  as  he  called  them, 
the  "ghost"  of  wit,  the  king  troubled  himself 
very  little.  He  had  an  especial  admiration  for 
Ireadth  in  a  jest,  and  would  often  put  up  with 
length,  for  the  sake  of  it.  Over-niceties  wearied 
him.  He  would  have  preferred  Rabelais'  "Gar- 
gantua"  to  the  "Zadig'*  of  Voltaire:  and,  upon 
the  whole,  practical  jokes  suited  his  taste  far 
better  than  verbal  ones. 
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At  the  date  of  my  narrative,  professing  jes- 
ters  had  not  altogether  gone  out  of  fashion  at 
court.  Several  of  the  great  continental  "powers" 
still  retained  their  "fools,"  who  wore  motley, 
with  caps  and  bells,  and  who  were  expected  to  be 
always  ready  with  sharp  witticisms,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  in  consideration  of  the  crumbs 
that  fell  from  the  royal  table. 
^  Our  king,  as  a  matter  of  course,  retained  his 
"fool."  The  fact  is,  he  required  something  in 
the  way  of  folly — if  only  to  counterbalance  the 
heavy  wisdom  of  the  seven  wise  men  who  were 
his  ministers — ^not  to  mention  himself. 

His  fool,  or  professional  jcsrv<»r,  was  not  only 
a  fool,  however.  His  value  was  trebled  in  the 
eyes  of  the  king,  by  the  fact  of  his  being  also  a 
dwarf  and  a  cripple.  Dwarfs  were  as  common 
at  court,  in  those  days,  as  fools;  and  many  mon- 
archs  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  through 
their  days  (days  are  rather  longer  at  court  than 
elsewhere)  without  both  a  jester  to  laugh  with, 
and  a  dwarf  to  laugh  r*  But,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  your  jester  i  ninety-nine  cases  out 
ot  a  hundred,  are  fat,  ound  and  unwieldy— so 
that  it  was  no  small  source  of  self-gratulation 
with  our  king  that,  in  Hop-Prog  '^(this  was  the 
fool 's  name),  he  possessed  a  triplicate  treasure  in 
one  person. 

I  believe  the  name  "Hop-jTrog"  was  not  that 
given  to  the  dwarf  by  his  sponsors  at  baptism, 
but  it  was  conferred  upon  him,  by  general  con- 
sent of  the  seven  ministers,  on  account  of  nis 
inability  to  walk  as  other  men  do.    Li  fact,  Hop- 
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Frog  could  only  get  along  by  a  sort  of  interjec- 
tional  gait — something  between  a  leap  and  a  wig- 
gled—a movement  that  afforded  illimitable 
amusement,  and  of  course  consolation,  to  the 
king,  for  (notwithstanding  the  protuberance  of 
his  stomach  and  a  constitutional  swelling  of  the 
head)  the  king,  by  his  whole  court,  was  account- 
ed a  capital  figure. 

But  although  Hop-Frog,  through  the  distor- 
tion of  his  legs,  could  move  only  with  great  pain 
and  difficulty  along  a  road  or  floor,  the  prodig- 
ious muscular  power  which  nature  seemed  to 
have  bestowed  upon  his  arms,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation for  deficiency  in  the  lower  limbs,  enabled 
him  to  perform  many  feats  of  wonderful  dexter- 
ity, where  trees  or  ropes  were  in  question,  or  any 
thing  else  to  climb.  At  such  exercises  he  certain- 
ly much  more  resembled  a  squirrel,  or  a  small 
monkey,  than  a  frog. 

I  am  not  able  to  say,  with  precision,  from  what 
country  Hop-Frog  originally  came.  It  was  from 
some  barbarous  region,  however,  that  no  person 
ever  heard  of — a  vast  distance  from  the  court  of 
our  kmg.  Hop-Frog,  and  a  young  girl  very  little 
less  dwarfish  than  himself  (although  of  exquisite 
proportions,  and  a  marvelous  dancer),  had  been 
forcibly  carr.  off  from  their  respective  homes 
in  adjoining  provinces,  and  sent  as  presents  to 
the  king,  by  one  of  his  ever-victorious  generals. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  a  close  intimacy  arose  between  the 
two  little  captives.  Indeed,  they  soon  became 
sworn  friends.     Hop-Frog,  who,  although  he 
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made  a  great  deal  of  sport,  was  by  no  meami  pop< 
ular,  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  render  Trippetta 
many  services;  but  she,  on  account  of  her  grace 
and  exquisite  beauty  ^(although  a  dwarf),  was 
universally  admired  and  petted ;  so  she  possessed 
much  influence ;  and  never  failed  to  use  it,  when- 
even  she  could,  for  the  benefit  of  Hop-Frog. 

On  some  grand  state  occasion — I  forgot  what 
— the  king  determined  to  have  a  masquerade,  and 
whenever  a  masquerade  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
occurred  at  our  court,  then  the  talents  both  of 
Hop-Frog  and  Trippetta  were  sure  to  be  called 
into  play.  Hop-Frog,  in  especial,  was  so  inven- 
tive in  the  way  of  getting  up  pageants,  suggest- 
ing novel  characters,  and  arranging  costumes, 
for  masked  balls,  that  nothing  could  be  done,  it 
seems,  without  his  assistance. 

The  night  appointed  for  the  fete  had  arrived. 
A  gorgeous  hall  had  been  fitted  up,  under  Trip- 
petta's  eye,  with  every  kind  of  device  which  could 
possibly  give  ecl&t  to  a  masquerade.  The  whole 
court  was  in  a  fever  of  expectation.  As  for  cos- 
tumes and  characters,  it  might  well  be  supposed 
that  everybody  had  come  to  a  decision  on  such 
points.  Many  had  made  up  their  minds  (as  to 
what  roles  they  should  assume)  a  week,  or  even  a 
month,  in  advance ;  and,  in  fact,  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  indecision  anywhere — except  in  the 
case  of  the  king  and  his  seven  ministers.  Why 
they  hesitated  I  never  could  tell,  unless  they  did 
it  by  way  of  a  joke.  More  probably,  they  found 
it  difficult,  on  account  of  being  so  fat,  to  make 
up  their  minds.   At  all  events,  time  flew ;  and,  as 
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a  last  resort,  they  sent  for  Trippetta  and  Hop< 
Frog. 

When  the  two  little  friends  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons of  the  king,  they  found  him  sitting  at  his 
wine  with  the  seven  members  of  his  cabinet  coun- 
cil ;  but  the  monarch  appeared  to  be  in  a  v«ry  ill 
humor.  He  knew  that  Hop-Frog  was  not  fond 
of  wine ;  for  it  excited  the  poor  cripple  almost  to 
madness :  and  madness  is  no  comfortable  feeling. 
But  the  king  loved  his  practical  jokes,  and  took 
pleasure  in  forcing  Hop-Frog  to  drink  and  (as 
the  king  called  it)  "to  be  merry." 

"Come  here,  Hop-Frog,"  said  he,  as  the  jester 
and  his  friend  entered  the  room;  "swallow  this 
bumper  to  the  health  of  your  absent  friends, 
[here  Hop-Frog  sighed,]  and  then  let  us  have  the 
benefit  of  your  invention.  We  want  characters — 
characters,  man, — something  novel — out  of  the 
way.  We  are  wearied  with  this  everlasting  same- 
ness. Come,  drink !  the  wine  will  brighten  your 
wits." 

Hop-Frog  endeavored,  as  usual,  to  get  up  a 
jest  in  reply  to  these  advances  from  the  king; 
but  the  effort  was  too  much.  It  happened  to  be 
the  poor  dwarf's  birthday,  and  the  command  to 
drink  his  "absent  friends"  forced  the  tears  to 
his  eyes.  Many  large,  bitter  drops  fell  into  the 
goblet  as  he  took  it,  humbiy  from  the  hand  of 
the  tyrant. 

"Ah!  ha!  ha!  ha!"  roared  the  latter,  as  the 
dwarf  reluctantly  drained  the  beaker.  "See 
what  a  glass  of  good  wine  can  do!  Why,  your 
eyes  are  shining  already  1" 
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Poor  fellow  I  his  large  eyes  gleamed,  rather 
than  shone;  for  the  eflfect  of  wine  on  his  excit- 
able bram  was  not  more  powerful  than  instan- 
taneous. He  placed  the  goblet  nervously  on  the 
table,  and  looked  round  upon  the  company  with 
a  half-iTisane  stare.  They  all  seemed  highly 
amused  at  the  success  of  the  king's  "joke  " 

'  And  now  to  business, ' '  said  the  prime  minis- 
ter, a  vet-y  fat  man. 

' '  Yes, ' '  said  the  king ;  ' '  Come,  Hop-Prog,  lend 
us  your  assistance.  Characters,  my  fine  fellow- 
we  stand  m  need  of  characters-all  of  us— ha' 
ha  I  ha!  and  as  this  was  seriously  meant  for  a 
jo^,  his  laugh  was  chorused  by  the  seven 

Hop-Prog  also  laughed  although  feebly  and 
somewhat  vacantly. 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  king,   impatiently, 
have  you  nothing  to  suggest  ? " 

"I  am  endeavoring  to  think  of  something 
novel,  replied  the  dwarf,  abstractedly,  for  he 
was  quite  bewildered  by  the  wine. 
^  "Endeavoring!"  cried  the  tyrant,  fiercely: 
what  do  you  mean  by  that?  Ah,  I  perceive. 
You  are  sulky,  and  want  more  wine.  Here,  drink 
tms !"  and  he  poured  out  another  goblet  full  and 
offered  it  to  the  cripple,  who  merely  gazed  at  it 
gasping  for  breath. 

"Drink,  I  say!"  shouted  the  monster,  "or  by 
the  fiends " 

The  dwarf  hesitated.  The  king  grew  purple 
with  rage.  The  courtiers  smirked.  Trippetta 
pale  as  a  corpse,  advanced  to  the  monarch's  seat, 
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and,  falling  on  her  knees  before  him,  implored 
him  to  spare  her  friend. 

The  tyrant  regarded  her,  for  some  moments,  in 
evident  wonder  at  her  audacity.  He  seemed  quite 
at  a  loss  what  to  do  or  say — how  most  becomingly 
to  express  his  indignation.  At  last,  without  ut- 
tering a  syllable,  he  pushed  her  violently  from 
him,  and  threw  the  contents  of  the  brimming 
goblet  in  her  face. 

The  poor  girl  got  up  the  best  she  could,  and, 
not  daring  even  to  sigh,  resumed  her  position  at 
^e  foot  of  the  table. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  about  half  a  min- 
ute, during  which  the  falling  of  a  leaf,  or  of  a 
feather,  might  have  been  heard.  It  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  low,  but  harsh  and  protracted  grat- 
ing sound  which  seemed  to  come  at  once  from 
every  comer  of  the  room. 

"What — what — what  are  you  making  that 
noise  fort"  demanded  the  king,  turning  furious- 
ly to  the  dwarf. 

The  latter  seemed  to  have  recovered,  in  great 
measure,  from  his  intoxication,  and  lookmg  fix- 
edly  but  quietly  into  the  tyrant's  face,  merely 
ejaculated : 

' '  I — 1 1   How  could  it  ha^e  been  me  t " 

"The  sound  appeared  to  come  from  without,*' 
observed  one  of  the  courtiers.  "I  fancy  it  was 
the  parrot  at  the  window,  whetting  his  bill  upon 
his  cage-wires." 

"True,"  replied  the  monarch,  as  if  much  re- 
lieved by  the  suggestion ;  "but,  on  the  honor  of  a 
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knight,  I  could  have  sworn  that  it  was  the  grit- 
ting of  this  vagabond's  teeth." 

Hereupon  the  dwarf  laughed  .(the  king  was 
too  confirmed  a  joker  to  object  to  any  one's 
laughing),  and  displayed  a  set  of  large,  power- 
ful, and  very  repulsive  teeth.  Moreover,  he 
avowed  his  perfect  willingness  to  swallow  as 
much  wine  as  desired.  The  monarch  was  paci- 
fied; and  having  drained  another  bumper  with 
no  very  perceptible  ill  effect,  Hop-Frog  entered 
at  once,  and  with  spirit,  into  the  plans  for  the 
masquerade. 

"I  cannot  tell  what  was  the  association  of 
idea,"  observed  he,  very  tranquilly,  and  as  if  he 
had  never  tasted  wine  in  his  life,  "  but  just  after 
your  majesty  had  struck  the  girl  and  thrown  the 
wine  in  her  face — just  after  your  majesty  had 
done  this,  and  while  the  parrot  was  making  that 
odd  noise  outside  the  window,  there  came  into  my 
mind  a  capital  diversion — one  of  my  own  coun- 
try frolics— often  enacted  among  us,  at  our  mas- 
querades: but  here  it  will  be  new  altogether. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  requires  a  company 
of  eight  persons  and " 

"Here  we  are  I"  cried  the  king,  laughing  at 
his  acute  discovery  of  the  coincidence ;  "eight  to 
a  fraction — I  and  my  seven  ministers.  Come! 
what  is  the  diversion?" 

"We  call  it,"  replied  the  cripple,  "the  Eight 
Chained  Ourang-Outangs,  and  it  really  is  excel- 
lent  sport  if  well  enacted." 

"We  will  enact  it,"  remarked  the  king,  draw- 
ing himself  up,  and  lowering  his  eyelids. 
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'The  beauty  of  the  game,"  continued  Hop- 
Frog,  "lies  in  the  fright  it  occaaiong  among  the 
women." 

"Capital !"  roared  in  chorus  the  monarch  and 
his  ministry. 

"I  will  equip  you  as  ourang-outangs, "  pro- 
ceeded the  dwarf;  "leave  all  that  to  me.  The 
resemblance  shall  be  so  striking,  that  the  com- 
pany of  masqueraders  will  take  you  for  real 
beasts — and  of  course,  they  will  be  as  much  terri- 
fied as  astonished." 

•'Oh,  this  is  exquisite!"  exclaimed  the  king. 
"Hop-Frog!  I  will  make  a  man  of  you." 

"The  chains  are  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  confusion  by  their  jangling.  You  are  sup- 
posed to  have  escaped,  en  masse,  from  your  keep- 
ers. Your  majesty  cannot  conceive  the  effect  pro- 
duced, at  a  masquerade,  by  eight  chained  on»'ang- 
outangs,  imagined  to  be  real  ones  by  most  uf  the 
company;  and  rushing  in  with  savage  cries, 
among  the  crowd  of  delicately  and  gorgeously 
habit^  men  and  women.  The  contrast  is  inimi- 
table." 

"It  must  be,"  said  the  king:  and  the  council 
arose  hurriedly  (as  it  was  growing  late),  to  put 
in  execution  the  scheme  of  Hop-Frog.       ^ 

His  mode  of  equipping  the  party  as  ourang- 
outanfrs  was  very  simple,  but  effective  enough 
for  his  purposes.  The  animals  in  question  had, 
at  the  epoch  of  my  story,  very  rarely  been  seen  in 
any  part  of  the  civilized  world;  and  as  the  imi- 
tations made  by  the  dwarf  were  sufficiently  beast- 
like and  more  than  sufficiently  hideous,  their 
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truthfnlneai  to  nature  wim  thus  thought  to  be 
secured. 

The  king  and  his  minist^^rs  were  first  encased 
in  tight-fitting  stockinet  shirts  and  drawers. 
They  were  then  saturated  with  tar.  At  this 
stage  of  the  process,  some  one  of  the  party  sug- 
gested feathers;  but  the  suggestion  was  at  onee 
overruled  by  the  dwarf,  who  soon  convincMl 
the  eight,  by  ocular  demonstration,  that 
the  hair  of  such  a  brute  as  the  ourang-outang 
was  much  more  efficiently  represented  by  flax. 
A  thick  coating  of  the  latter  was  accordingly 
plastered  upon  the  coating  of  tar.  A  long  chain 
was  now  procured.  First,  it  was  passed  about 
the  waist  of  the  king,  and  tied;  then  about 
another  of  the  party  and  also  tied ;  then  about  all 
successively,  in  the  same  manner.  When  this 
chaining  arrangement  was  complete,  and  the 
party  stood  as  far  apart  from  each  other  as  pos- 
sible, they  formed  a  circle;  and  to  make  all 
things  appear  natural,  Hop-Frog  passed  the 
residue  of  the  chain  in  two  diameters,  at  right 
angles,  across  the  circle,  after  the  fashion  adopt- 
ed, at  the  present  day,  by  those  who  capture 
chimpanzees,  or  other  large  apes  in  Borneo. 

The  grand  saloon  in  which  the  masquerade  was 
to  take  place,  was  a  circular  room,  very  lofty, 
and  receiving  the  light  of  the  sun  only  through 
a  single  window  at  top.  At  night  (the  season  for 
which  the  apartment  was  especially  designed)  it 
was  illuminated  principally  by  a  large  chande- 
lier, depending  by  a  chain  from  the  centre  of  the 
skylight,  and  lowered,  or  elevated,  by  means  of  a 
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eonnter-balmoe  as  usual;  but  (in  order  not  to 
look  unsightly)  this  latter  passed  outside  the 
cupola  and  over  the  roof. 

The  arrangements  of  the  room  had  been  left 
to  Trippetta's  superintendence ;  but,  in  some  par- 
ticulars,  it  seems,  she  had  been  guided  by  the 
calmer  judgment  of  her  friend  the  dwarf.  At 
his  suggestion  it  was  that,  on  this  occasion,  the 
chandelier  was  removed.  Its  waxen  drippings 
(which,  in  weather  so  warm,  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  prevent)  would  have  been  seriously  detri- 
mental to  the  rich  dresses  of  the  guests,  who,  on 
account  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  saloon,  could 
not  all  be  expected  to  keep  from  out  its  centre 
—that  is  to  say,  from  under  the  chandelier.  Ad- 
ditional sconces  were  set  in  various  parts  of  the 
hall,  out  of  the  way;  and  a  flambeau,  emitting 
sweet  odor,  was  placed  in  the  right  hand  of  each 
of  the  Caryatides  that  stood  against  the  wall — 
some  fifty  or  sixty  altogether. 

The  eight  ourang-outangs,  taking  Hop-Frog's 
advice,  waited  patiently  until  midnight  (when 
the  room  was  thoroughly  filled  with  masquera- 
ders)  before  making  their  appearance.  No  sooner 
had  the  clock  ceased  striking,  however,  than  they 
rushed,  or  rather  rolled  in,  all  together — for  the 
impediments  of  their  chains  caused  most  of  the 
party  to  fall,  and  all  to  stumble  as  they  entered. 

The  excitement  among  the  masqueraders  was 
prodigious,  and  filled  the  heart  of  the  king  with 
glee.  As  had  been  anticipated,  there  were  not 
a  few  of  the  guests  who  supposed  the  ferocious- 
looking  creatures  to  be  beasts  of  some  kind  in 
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reality,  if  not  precisely  ottrang-outangs.  Many 
of  the  women  swooned  with  affright;  and  had 
not  the  king  taken  the  precaution  to  exclude  all 
weapons  from  the  saloon,  his  party  might  soon 
have  expiated  their  frolic  in  their  blood.  As  it 
was,  a  general  rush  was  made  for  the  doors ;  but 
the  king  had  ordered  them  to  be  locked  immedi- 
ately upon  his  entrance ;  and,  at  the  dwarf's  sug. 
gestion,  the  keys  had  been  deposited  with  him. 

While  the  tumult  was  at  its  height,  and  each 
masquerader  attentive  only  to  his  own  safety 
(for,  in  fact,  there  was  much  real  danger  from 
the  pressure  of  the  excited  crowd) ,  the  chain  by 
which  the  chandelier  ordinarily  hung,  and  which 
had  been  drawn  up  on  its  removal,  might  have 
been  seen  very  gradually  to  descend,  until  its 
hooked  extremity  came  within  three  *  ^et  of  the 
floor. 

Soon  after  this,  the  king  and  his  seven  friends 
having  reeled  about  the  hall  in  all  directions, 
found  themselves,  at  length,  in  its  centre,  and,  of 
course,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  chaia 
While  they  were  thus  situated,  the  dwarf,  who 
had  followed  noiselessly  at  their  heels,  inciting 
them  to  keep  up  the  conunotion,  took  hold  of 
their  own  chain  at  the  intersection  of  the  two 
portions  which  crossed  the  circle  diametrically 
and  at  right  angles.  Here,  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought,  he  inserted  the  hook  from  which  the 
chandelier  had  been  wont  to  depend ;  and,  in  an 
instant,  by  some  unseen  agency,  the  chandelier- 
chain  was  drawn  so  far  upward  as  to  take  the 
hook  out  of  reach,  and,  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
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qneiice,  to  drag  the  ourang-outangs  together  in 
dose  connection,  and  face  to  face. 

The  masqueraders,  by  this  time,  had  recovered, 
in  some  measure,  from  their  alarm ;  and,  begin- 
ning to  regard  the  whole  matter  as  a  well-con- 
trived pleasantry,  set  up  a  loud  shout  of  laughter 
at  the  predicament  of  the  apes. 

"  Leave  them  to  me!  "  now  screamed  Hop- 
Frog,  his  shrill  voice  making  itself  easily  heard 
through  all  the  din.  ' '  Leave  them  to  me.  I  fancy 
7  know  them.  If  I  can  only  get  a  good  look  at 
them,  I  can  soon  tell  who  they  are." 

Here,  scrambling  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
he  managed  \a  get  to  the  wall ;  when,  seizing  a 
flambeau  from  one  of  the  Caryatides,  he  re- 
turned, as  he  went,  to  the  centre  of  the  room — 
leaped,  with  the  agility  of  a  monkey,  upon  the 
king's  head — and  thence  clambered  a  few  feet  up 
the  chain — ^holding  down  the  torch  to  examine 
the  group  of  ourang-ontangs,  and  still  scream- 
ing: "7  shall  soon  find  out  who  they  are!" 

And  now,  while  the  whole  assembly  (the  apes 
included)  were  convulsed  with  laughter,  the  jes- 
ter suddenly  uttered  a  shrill  whistle ;  when  the 
chain  flew  violently  up  for  about  thirty  feet — 
dragging  with  it  the  dismayed  and  struggling 
ourang-outangs,  and  leaving  them  suspended  in 
mid-air  between  the  sky-light  and  the  floor.  Hop- 
Frog,  clinging  to  the  chain  as  it  rose,  still  main- 
tained his  relative  position  in  respect  to  the  eight 
maskers,  and  still  (as  if  nothing  were  the  matter) 
continued  to  thrust  his  torch  down  toward  them, 
as  though  endeavoring  to  discover  who  they  were. 
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So  thoroughly  astonished  was  the  whole  com. 
pany  at  this  ascent,  that  a  dead  silence,  of  about 
a  minute's  duration,  ensued.  It  was  broken  by 
just  such  a  low,  harsh,  grating  sound,  as  had  be- 
fore  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king  and  his 
councillors  when  the  former  threw  the  wine  in 
the  face  of  Trippetta.  But,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  whence  the 
sound  issued.  It  came  from  the  fang-like  teeth 
cf  the  dwarf,  who  groiind  them  and  gnashed 
them  as  he  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  glared,  with 
an  expression  of  maniacal  rage,  into  the  up- 
turned  countenances  of  the  king  and  his  seven 
companions. 
^  "Ah,  ha !"  said  at  length  the  infuriated  jester. 

Ah,  ha!  I  begin  to  see  who  these  people  are 
now!"  Here,  pretending  to  scrutinize  the  king 
more  closely,  he  held  the  flambeau  to  the  flaxen 
coat  which  enveloped  him,  and  which  instantly 
burst  into  a  sheet  of  vivid  flame.  In  less  than 
half  a  minute  the  whole  eight  ourang-outangs 
were  blazing  fiercely,  amid  the  shrieks  of  the 
multitude  who  gazed  at  them  from  below,  horror- 
stricken,  and  without  the  power  to  render  them 
the  slightest  assistance. 

At  length  the  flames,  suddenly  increasing  in 
virulence,  forced  the  jester  to  climb  higher  up 
the  chain,  to  be  out  of  their  reach;  and,  as  he 
made  this  movement,  the  crowd  again  sank,  for 
a  brief  instant,  into  silence.  The  dwarf  seized 
his  opportunity,  and  once  more  spoke : 

"I  now  see  distinctly,**  he  said,  "what  manner 
of  people  these  maskers  are.    They  are  a  great 
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^L^     ^^  ^""^^  pnvy.councmors,-a  king 
who  does  not  scruple  to  strike  a  defenceless  girL 
and  his  seven  councillors  who  abet  him  in  the 
outrage    As  for  myself,  I  am  simply  H^p  Fr^ 
the  jester— and  this  is  my  last  jest ''  *' 

Owuig  to  the  high  combustibility  of  both  the 
flaj  and  the  tar  to  which  it  adhered,  the  dwarf 
had  scarcely  made  an  end  of  his  brief  speech^^: 
fore  the  work  of  vengeance  was  complete  The 
eight  corpses  swung  in  their  chaii^,  a  feJid 
blackened  hideous,  and  indistinguishable  S 

r:^A-^t  ""''  "°^  disappeared  through 

rJf  of'^hfif  that  Trippetta,  stationed  on  the 
roof  of  the  saloon,  had  been  the  accomplice  of 
her  friend  in  his  fiery   revenge    and  tLtfo 
gether,  they  effected  ^ei^^f^'e  to  theii'oi^- 
country;  for  neither  was  seen  again 
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[Published  in  the  Soutliem  Literary  UetMenger,  Aa> 
gust,  1835.] 


Quand  un  ton  Tin  meubl*  mon  estomae 

Je  sulB  plua  savant  qu«  Balzao— 

Plus  sag*  que  Pibrac ; 

Mon  bras  senl  falsant  Tattaqu* 

Da  la  nation  Cossaque, 

La  mettrolt  au  sac ; 

D«  Cbaron  Je  passerols  le  lac 

En  dormant  dans  son  bac ; 

J'irols  au  fler  Bac, 

Dans  que  mon  cceur  fit  tic  nl  tac, 

Prteenter  du  tabac. 

— French  Vaudeville. 

That  Pierre  Bon-Bon  was  a  restaurateur  of 
uncommon  qualifications,  no  man  who  during  the 

reign  of ,  frequented  the  little  cafe  in  the 

cul-de-sac  Le  Febvre  at  Rouen,  will,  I  imagine, 
feel  himself  at  liberty  to  dispute.  That  Pierre 
Bon-Bon  was,  in  an  equal  degree,  skilled  in  the 
philosophy  of  that  period  is,  I  presume,  still 
more  especially  undeniable.  His  pates  d  la  foie 
were  beyond  doubt  immaculate;  but  what  pen 
can  do  justice  to  his  essays  sur  la  Nature — his 
thoughts  sur  I'Ame  —  his  observations  sur 
I'Espritf  If  his  omelettes — if  his  fricandeaux 
were  inestimable,  what  litterateur  of  that  day 
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wouldnot  have  given  twice  as  much  for  an  "IdSe 
^tF.^PT      ^  'o'*  a"  the   trash  of  all  the 

had  ransacked  libraries  which  no  other  man  had 

^fZt:''^^r^^  °^?''^  '*»«"  «°y  other  wou'd 
have  entertained  a  notion  of  reading-had  un- 
derstood more  than  any  other  would  have  con- 
ceived  the  possibility  of  understanding;  and  al- 
though,  while  he  flourished,  there  were  not  want- 
ing some  authors  at  Rouen  to  assert  "that  his 
dicfa  evinced  neither  the  purity  of  the  Academy 
nor  the  depth  of  the  Lyceum  "-although,  S 
me  his  doctrines  were  by  no  means  very  gen- 
erally comprehended,  still  it  did  not  follow  that 
they  were  difficult  of  comprehension.    It  w^  I 
thmk,  on  account  of  their  self-evidency  that 
many  peraons  were  led  to  consider  them  alwtruse 
It  IS  to  Bon-Bon-but  let  this  go  no  f  uX^ 

L"h^/f'^-?°°  *^"*  ^«°*  hiLelf  is  main^ 
indebted  for  his  metaphysics.  The  former  wm 
mdeed  not  a  Platonist,  nor  strictly  spea^L  an 
Aristotehan-nor  did  he,  like  the  modem  Leil? 
S  '^^*-  *?u'^.  P^^'io"^  hours  which  might  be 

jmdtf,  the  analysis  of  a  sensation,  in  frivolous 

waters  of  ethical  discussion.  Not  at  all  Bon- 
Bon  was  Ionic- Bon-Bon  was  equally  Italic  He 
reasoned  «  pmn-He  reasoned  a  poIteZri.'  ffis 
Ideas  were  mnate-or  otherwise.  He  believed  in 
Oeor^  of  Trebizond-He  believed  in  BoSon 
Bon-Bon  was  emphatically  a-Bon-Bonist. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  philosopher  in  hi.  .^pac- 
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ity  of  restaurateur.    I  would  not,  however,  have 
any  friend  of  mine  imagine  that,  in  f ulfiUmg  his 
hereditary  duties  in  that  line,  our  hero  wanted 
a  proper  estimation  of  their  dignity  and  impor- 
tance     Far  from  it.    It  was  impossible  to  say  m 
which  branch  of  his  profession  he  took  the  great- 
er  pride.    In  his  opinion  the  powers  of  the  mtei- 
lect  held  intimate  connection  with  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  stomach.    I  am  not  sure,  indeed,  that 
he  greatly  disagreed  with  the  Chinese,  who  hold 
that  the  soul  lies  in  the  abdomen.    The  Greeks  at 
all  evento  were  right,  he  thought,  who  employed 
the  same  word  for  the  mind  and  the  diaphra^'m. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  a  charge  of 
gluttony,  or  indeed  any  other  serious  charjre  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  metaphysician.     If  1  lerre 
Bon-Bon  had  his  failings— and  what  great  man 
has  not  a  thousand?— if  Pierre  Bon-Bon,  I  say, 
had  his  failings,  they  were  failings  of  very  little 
importance— faults  indeed  which,  m  other  tern- 
pers,  have  often  been  looked  upon  rather  lu  the 
light  of  virtues.    As  regards  one  of  these  foibles, 
I  should  not  even  have  mentioned  it  in  this  his- 
tory but  for  the  remarkable  prominency— the  ex- 
treme alto  relievo— in  which  it  jutted  out  from 
the  plane  of  his  general  disposition.    He  could 
never  let  slip   an  opportunity   of   makmg  a 

bargain.  .  .  tx  k„ 

Not  that  he  was  avaricious— no.    It  was  by 

no  means  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

philosopher,  that  the  bargain  should  be  to  hu 
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3wn  proper  advantage.    Provided  a  trade  could 
be  eflPected — a  trade  of  any     kii»d,  upon  any 
terms,  or  under  any   circumstances — a  trium- 
jphant  smile  was  seen  for  many  days  thereafter 
I  to  enlighten  his  countenance,  and  a   knowing 
I  wink  of  the  eye  to  give  evidence  of  his  sagacity. 
I    At  any  epoch  it  would  not  be  very  ■  onderful 
lif  a  humor  so  peculiar  as  the  one  I  aave  just 
jmentioned,  should  elicit  attention  and  remark. 
|At  the  epoch   of   our   narrative,   had  this  pe- 
culiarity not  attracted  observation,  there  would 
'  ave  been  room  for  wonder  indeed.      It  was 
on  reported  that,  upon   all    occasions  of  the 
Qd,  the  smile  of  Bon-Bon  was  found  to  differ 
idely  from  the  downright  grin  with  which  he 
mvld  laugh  at  his  own  jokes,  or  welcome  an  ac- 
quaintance.   Hints  were  thrown  out  of  an  ex- 
jciting  nature ;  stories  were  told  of  perilous  bar- 
i  made  in  a  hurry  and  repented  of  at  leis- 
and  instance  were  adduced  of  unaccount- 
able capacities,  vague   longings,  and  unnatural 
hclinations  implanted  by  the  author  of  all  evil 
jfor  wise  purposes  of  his  own. 
The   philosopher    had    other    witnesses — but 
hey  are  scarcely  worthy  our  serious  examina- 
^on.  For  example,  there  are  few  men  of  extraor- 
iiary  profundity,  who  are  found  wanting  in 
inclination  for  the  bottle.    Whether  this  in- 
tlination  be  an  exciting  cause,  or  rather  a  valid 
proof  of  such  profundity,  it  is  a  nice  thing  to 
ay.    Bon-Bon,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  did  not 
hink  the  subject  adapted  to  minute  investiga- 
pon;— nor  do  I.     Yet  in  the  indulgence  of  a 
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propensily  so  truly  classical,  it  is  not  to  be  sup-l 
posed  that  the  restaurateur  would  lose  sight  d\ 
that  intuitive  discrimination  which  was  wont  tal 
characterize,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  his  essakl 
and  his  omelettes.  In  his  seclusions  the  Vin  del 
Bourgogne  had  its  allotted  hour,  and  there  wertl 
appropriate  moments  for  the  Cotes  du  Rhone.! 
With  him  Sauterne  was  to  Medoc  what  Catullal 
was  to  Homer.  He  would  sport  with  a  syllc^j 
gism  in  sipping  St  Peray,  but  unravel  an  argn-l 
ment  over  CIos  de  YougSot,  and  upset  a  theoiyl 
in  a  torrent  of  Chambertin.  Well  had  it  beal 
if  the  same  quick  sense  of  propriety  had  8^1 
tended  him  in  the  peddling  propensity  to  wM(i| 
I  have  formerly  alluded — but  this  was  by  bo  I 
means  the  case.  Indeed  to  say  the  truth,  Ml 
trait  of  mind  in  the  philosophic  Bon-Bon  did  be-l 
gin  at  length  to  assume  a  character  of  strange  I 
intensity  and  mysticism,  and  appeared  deepljl 
tinctured  with  the  diablerie  of  his  favorite  Ge^I 
man  studies. 

To  enter  the  little  cafe  in  the  cuUdcsac  Lei 
Febvre  was,  at  the  period  of  our  tale,  to  enter  the  I 
sanctum  of  a  man  of  genius.  Bon-Bon  was  tl 
man  of  genius.  There  was  not  a  sous-cuisinmt 
in  Rouen,  who  could  not  have  told  you  that  Bon-I 
Bon  was  a  man  of  genius.  His  very  cat  knewl 
it,  and  forebore  to  whisk  her  tail  in  the  presence! 
of  the  man  of  genius.  His  large  water-dog  wjjI 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  and  upon  the  approaekl 
of  his  master,  betrayed  his  sense  of  inferioritjl 
by  a  sanctity  of  deportment,  a  debasement  m 
the  ears,  and  a  dropping  of  the  lower  jaw  noil 
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Jtogether  unworthy  of  a  dog.      It  is,   how- 
fever,  true  that  much  of  this  habitual  respect 
light  have  been  attributed  to  the  personal  ap- 
earance  of  the  metaphysician.    A  distinguished 
bterior  will,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  have  its 
Vajr  even  with  a  beast;    and  I  am  willing  to 
illow  much  in  the  outward  man  of  the  re^taura- 
leur  calculated  to  impress  the  imagination  of 
he  quadruped.      There  is  a  peculiar  majesty 
iboat  the  atmosphere  of  the  little  great— if  I 
nay  be  permitted  so  equivocal  an  expression — 
rhich  mere  physical  bulk  alone  will  be  found 
It  all  times  ine£5cient  in  creating.    If,  however, 
on-Bon  was  barely  three  feet  in  height,  and 
his  head  was  diminutively  small,  still  it  was 
npossible  to  behold  the  rotundity  of  his  stom- 
Ich  without  a  sense  of  magnificence  nearly  bor- 
lering  upon  the  sublime.    In  its  size  both  dogs 
tad  men  must  have  seen  a  type  of  his  acquire- 
ments—in  its  immensity  a  fitting  habitation  for 
us  immortal  soul. 

I  might  here— if   it   so   pleased    me— dilate 
Ipon  the  matter  of  habiliment,  and  other  mere 
|ircumstances  of   the    external    metaphysician. 
1  might  hint  that  the  hair  of  our  hero  was  worn 
hort,  combed  smoothly  over  his  forehead,  and 
nrmounted  by  a  conical-shaped  white  flannel 
ap  and  tassels— that  his  pea-green  jerkin  was 
»t  after  the  fashion  of  those  worn  by  the  com- 
mon class  of  restaurateurs  at  that  day— that  the 
leeves  were  something  fuller  than  the  reigning 
ptnme  permitted — that  the  cuflFs  were  turned 
Ip,  not  as  usual  in  that  barbarous  period,  with 
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cloth  of  the  same  quality  and  color  as  the  g&T-l 
ment,  but  faced  in  a  more  fanciful  manner  with  I 
the  particolored  velvet  of  Genoa — that  his  slip.  I 
pers  were  of  a  bright  purple,  curiously  filiKreed,! 
and  might  have  been  manufactured  in  Japan, 
but  for  the  exquisite  pointing  of  the  Xovk,  and 
the  brlliant  tints  of  the  binding  and  embroid- 
ery— that  his  breeches  were  of  the  yellow  satin- 
like  naterial  called  otma6I«— that  his  sky-blMJ 
cloak,  resembling  in  form  a  dressing-wrapper,! 
and  richly  bestudded  all  over  with  crimson  d^ 
vices,  floated  cavalierly  upon  his  shouldov.,  like 
a  mist  of  the  morning — and  that  his  tout  en- 
8emble  gave  rise  to  ti^e  remarkable  words  of 
Benevenuta,    the    Improvisatrice    of    Florence, 
"that  is  was  difficult  to  say  whether  Pierre  Bon- 
Bon  was  indeed  a  bird  of  Paradise,  or  the  rather  I 
a   very   Paradise   of   perfection."    I  might,  I 
say,  expiate  upon  all  these  points  if  I  pleased, 
— but  I  forbear;   merely  personal  details  may 
be  left  to  historical  novelists, — they  are  benea^j 
the  moral  dignily  of  matter-K)f •  fact. 

I  have  said  that  "to  enter  the  cafS  in  the  I 
cul-de-sac  Le  Febvre  was  to  enter  the  ai.vcfwl 
of  a  man  of  genius" — but  then  it  was  only  the  I 
man  of  genius  who  could  duly  estimate  the  I 
merits  of  the  sanctum.  A  sign,  consisting  of  I 
a  vast  folio,  swung  before  the  entrance.  On  I 
one  side  of  the  volume  was  painted  a  bottle;  oil 
the  reverse  a  pdti.  On  the  back  were  visible  I 
in  large  letters  (Envres  de  Bon-Bon.  Thus  w«l 
delicately  shadowed  forth  the  twofold  occup*| 
tion  of  the  proprietor. 
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Upon  Btepping  over  the  threshold,  the  whole 
iDtenor  of  the  bmlding  presented  itself  to  view 

A  long,  low-pitched  room,  of  antique  construe^ 
two,  was  indeed  all  the  accommodation  aflforded 

5L?!u^r:,    i**.*  *'°™«''  «'  ^^e  apartment 

stood  the  bed  of  the  metaphysician.  An  array 
lof  cortains,  together  with  a  canopy  d  la  Orecque 
Igave  It  an  air  at  once  classic  and  comfortable. 
IID  the  corner  diagonally  opposite,  appeared,  in 
■direct  family  communion,  the  properties  of 
Ithe  kitchen  and  the  bibliomque.  A  dish  of 
■polemics  stood  peacefully  upon  the  dresser. 
IBere  lay  an  oveuf  ul  of  the  latest  ethics-there 
■■kettle  of  duodecimo  milanges.  Volumes  of 
■Geraan  morality  were  hand  and  glove  with  the 
■^diron— a  toasting-fork  might  be  discovered 

-  the  side  of  Eusebius— Plato  reclined  at  his 
le  m  the  frying-pan— and  contemporary  man- 

cripts  were  filed  away  upon  thw  spit. 

In  other  respects  the  Cafe  de  Bon-Bon  might 

esaid  to  diflfer  little  from  the  usual  restaurants 
pf  the  period.  A  large  fireplace  yaw-ned  oppo- 
site the  door.  -On  the  right  of  the  fireplace  an 
bpen  cupboard  displayed  a  formidable  array  of 
Pabelled  bottles. 

It  was  here,  about  twelve  o'clock  one  night, 
^uniig  the  severe  winter  of  ,  that  Pierre 

on-Bon,  after   having   listened  for  some  time 

'the  comments  of  his  neighbors  upon  his  sin- 

ilar  propensity— that  Pierre  Bon-E.n,  I  say 
having  tuned  them  all  out  of  his  house,  locked 
■he  door  upon  them  with  an  oath,  and  betook 

■"■self  m  no  very  pacific  mood  to  the  comforts 
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of  a  leather-bottoL;3d  ana-chair,  and  a  fire  (^| 
blazing  fagots. 

It  was  one  of  those  terriflo  nights  which  irI 
only  met  with  once  or  twice  during  a  centuiyl 
It  snowed  fiercely,  and  the  house  tottered  to  itil 
centre  with  the  floods  of  wind  that,  nuhiofl 
through  the  crannies  of  the  wall,  and  pouriii{| 
impetuously  down  the  chimney,  shook  awfnUjI 
the  curtains  of  the  philosopher's  bed,  and  (l»l 
orgauized  the  economy  of  his  p4t6-pan8  »d\ 
papers.  The  huge  foiio  sign  that  swung  witk-l 
out,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  creaUl 
ominously,  and  gave  out  a  moaning  sound  froa| 
its  stanchions  of  solid  oak. 

It  was  in  no  placid  temper,  I  say,  that  thtl 
metaphysician  drew  up  his  chair  to  its  custoo-l 
ary  station  by  the  hearth.  Many  circno-l 
stances  of  a  perplexing  nature  had  occurred  dnrl 
ing  the  day,  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  medj-l 
tations.  In  attempting  des  aufs  d  la  Prikl 
cease,  he  had  unfortunately  perpetrated  an  onu-l 
lette  d,  la  Reine;  the  discovery  of  a  principle  ill 
ethics  had  been  frustrated  by  the  overturning  ofl 
a  stew ;  and  last,  not  least,  he  had  been  thwarted! 
in  one  of  those  admirable  bargains  which  he  ^1 
all  times  took  such  especial  delight  in  bringio(| 
to  a  successful  termination.  But  in  the  chaS 
of  his  mind  at  these  unaccountable  vicissitudal 
there  did  not  fail  to  be  mingled  some  degree  ( 
that  nervous  anxiety  whinh  the  fury  of  a  boil 
terous  night  is  so  well  calculated  to  prodn 
'Whistling  to  his  more  immediate  vicinity 
lai^  black  water-dog  we  have  spoken  of  befon 
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land  lettling  hinuelf  nneaaily  in  his  chair,  he 
ould  not  help  casting  a  wary  and  unquiet  ey© 
.oward  those  distant  recesses  of  the  apartment 
rhose  inexorable  shadows  not  even  the  red  fire- 
'  ht  itself  could  more  than  partially  succeed  in 
irooming.  Having  completed  a  scrutiny 
rhose  exa-'  purpose  was  perhaps  unintelligible 
>  hiirv  ,  !  'rew  close  to  his  seat  a  small  table 
overt  w^'i  book-  •"1  papers,  and  soon  became 
ibso  :  (1  ii)  Jic  v..  K.  .  etouching  a  voluminous 
,  i»:t'j  If!  u    J  r  publication   on   the 
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'.:  '  I'u^  or    .  >ied  for  some  minutes, 

'urr. ,  M,  nsieur  Bon-Bon,"  sud- 

\\  a  \,hijiing  voice  in  the  apart- 


luviil  "     )Houlatetl  our  hero,  starting 
his  ff  c  .      cv;;urr in^  the  table  at  his  side,  and 

ig  ax.  ..  '•;  him  iu  astonishment. 
^•Very  true,"  calmly  replied  the  voice. 
"Veiy  true  I — ^what  is  very  true? — ^how  came 
ra  here?  "  vociferated  the  metaphysician,  as 

lis  eye  fell  upon  something  which  lay  str  ,tched 

It  full  length  upon  the  b^ 
"I  was  saying,"  said  the  intruder,  without  at- 

t«iding  to  the  interrogatives,— "I  was  saying 

*'"it  I  am  not  at  all  pushed  for  time — ^that  the 
siness  upon  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  call- 
r,  is  of  no  pressing  importance— in  short,  that 

can  very  well  wait  until  you  have  finished  your 

ixposition." 

"My  Exposition  I— there  i    vl— how  do  y<m 
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^owT — ^how  came   you  to   tmderstand  that  I  j 
was  writing  an  Exposition— good  God!  " 

"Hush!  "  replied  the  figure,  in  a  shrill  nn. 
dertone;  and,  arising  quickly  from  the  bed,  he 
made  a  single  step  toward  our  hero,  while  an 
iron  lamp  that  depended  over-head  swung  con- 
vulsively  back  from  his  approach. 

The  philosopher's  amazement  did  not  prevent 
a  narrow  scrutiny  of  the  stranger's  dress  and  [ 
appearance.     The   outlines   of  his  figure,  ex- 
ceedingly lean,  but    much    above  the  common  | 
height,    were    rendered   minutely    distinct  by 
means  of  a   faded  suit  of   black  cloth  which 
fitted  tight  to  the  skin,  but  was  otherwise  cut 
-^ery  much  in  the  style  of  a  centuiy  ago.    These 
garments  had   evidently   been   intended  for  i 
much  shorter  person  than  their  present  owner. 
His  ankles  and  wrists  were  left  naked  for  sev- 
eral  inches.    In  his  shoes,  however,  a  pair  of 
very  brilliant  buckles  gave  the  lie  to  the  extreme 
poverty  implied  by  the  other  portions  of  hii 
dress.    His  head  was  bare,  and  entirely  bald, 
with  the   exception   of  the   hinder-part,  from 
which  depended  a  queue  of  considerable  lengtL 
A  pair  of  green  spectacles,  with  side  glasses,  pro- 
tected his  ey^  from  the  influence  of  the  light, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevented  our  hero  from 
ascertaining  either  their  color  or  their  confo^ 
mation.    About  the  entire  person  there  was  w 
evidence  of  a  shirt;  but  a  white  cravat,  of  filtht 
appearance,  was  tied  with  extreme  precision 
around  the  throat,  and  the  ends  hanging  down 
formally  side  by  side  gave  (although  I  dare  saJl 
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tmintentionally)  the  idea  of  an  ecclesiastic.    In* 
deed,  many  other  points  both  in  his  appearance 
and  demeanor  might  have  very  well  sustained  a 
conception  of  that  nature.    Over  his  left  ear, 
he  carried,  after  the  fashion  of  a  modem  clerk, 
an  instrument   resembling   the   stylus   of   the 
ancients.    In  a  breast-pocket   of   his   coat  ap- 
peared  conspicuously   a  small    black    volume 
fastened    with    clasps    of    steeL      This    book, 
whether  accidentally  or  not,  was  so  turned  out- 
wardly from  the  person  as  to  discover  the  words, 
*'Bituel  Catholique"  in  white  letters  upon  the 
back.    His  entire  physiognomy  was  interesting- 
ly saturnine — even  cadaverously  pale.  The  fore- 
head was  lofty,  and  deeply  furrowed  with  the 
ridges  of  contemplation.       The  comers  of  the 
mouth  were  drawn  down  into  an  expression  of 
the  most  submissive  humility.    There  was  also 
a  clasping  of  the  hands,  as  he  stepped  toward 
our  hero — ^a  deep  sigh — and  altogether  a  look  of 
such  utter  sanctity  as  could  not  have  failed  to 
be  unequivocally  prepossessing.    Every  shadow 
of  anger   faded   from  the  countenance  of  the 
metaphysician,  as,  having  completed  a  satisfac- 
tory survey  of  his  visitor's  person,  he  shook  him 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  conducted  him  to  a 
seat 

There  would  however  be  a  radical  error  m  at- 
tributing this  instantaneous  transition  of  feel- 
ing in  the  philosopher,  to  any  one  of  those 
causes  which  might  naturally  be  supposed  to 
have  had  an  influtnce.  Indeed,  Pierre  Bon- 
Bon,  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  understand 
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of  his  disposition,  was  of  all  men  the  least  likely 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  speciousneas  of  ex- 
terior deportment.  It  was  impossible  that  so 
accurate  an  observer  of  men  and  things  should 
have  failed  to  discover,  upon  the  moment,  the 
real  character  of  the  personage  who  had  thus 
intruded  upon  his  hospitality.  To  say  no  more, 
the  conformation  of  his  visitor's  feet  was  suT- 
ticiently  remarkable — he  maintained  lightly 
upon  his  head  an  inordinately  tail  hat — there 
was  a  tremendous  swelling  about  the  hinder  part 
of  his  breeches — and  the  vibration  of  his  coat 
tail  was  a  p;ilpable  fact.  Judge,  then,  with 
what  fcH>  mg;  of  satisfaction  our  hero  found 
liimself  th'ovim  thus  at  once  into  the  society  cif 
a  person  for  whom  he  had  at  all  times  enter- 
tained the  most  unqualified  respect.  He  was, 
however,  too  much  ot  the  diplomatist  to  let  es- 
cape him  any  intimation  of  his  suspicions  in  re- 
gard to  the  true  state  of  affairs.  It  was  not 
his  cue  to  appear  at  all  conscious  of  the  high 
honor  he  thus  unexpectedly  enjoyed;  but,  by 
leading  his  guest  into  conversation,  to  elicit 
some  important  ethical  ideas,  which  might,  in 
obtaining  a  place  in  his  contemplated  publica- 
tion, enlighten  the  human  race,  and  at  the  same 
time  immortalize  himself — ideas  which,  I 
should  have  added,  his  visitor's  great  age,  and 
well-known  proficiency  in  the  science  of  morals, 
might  very  well  have  enabled  him  to  afford. 

Actuated  by  these  enlightened  views,  our  hero 
bade  the  gentleman  sit  down,  while  he  himself 
took  occasion  to  throw  some  faggots  upon  the  fire, 
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«nd  place  npon  the  now  re-eE>tabli8hed  table  som 
bottles  of  Mousiseux.  Having  quickly  completed 
these  operations,  he  drew  his  chair  vis-d^vis  to 
his  companion's,  and  waited  until  the  latter 
should  open  the  conversation.  But  plans  ever 
the  most  skilfully  matured  are  often  thwarted  in 
the  outset  of  their  application — and  the  restau- 
rateur found  himself  nonplussed  by  the  very 
first  words  of  his  visitor's  speech. 

"I  see  you  know  me,  Bon-Bon,"  said  he; 
"ha !  ha !  ha !— he !  he !  he !— hi !  hi !  hi !— ho !  ho ! 
ho! — ^hu !  hu !  hu !  " — and  the  Devil,  dropping  at 
once  the  sanctity  of  his  demeanor,  opened  to  its 
fullest  extent  a  mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  so  as  to 
display  a  set  of  jagged  and  fang-like  teeth,  and, 
throwing  back  his  head,  laughed  long,  loudly, 
wickedly,  and  uproariously,  while  the  black  dog, 
crouching  down  upon  his  haunches,  joined  lust- 
ily in  the  chorus,  and  the  tabby  cat,  flying  oS  at 
8  tangent,  stood  up  on  end,  and  shrieked  in  the 
farthest  comer  of  the  apartment. 

Not  so  the  philosopher:  he  was  too  much  a 
man  of  the  world  eitfier  to  laugh  like-  the  dog, 
or  by  shrieks  to  betray  the  indecorous  trepida- 
tion of  the  cat  It  mtist  be  confeesed,  he  felt  a 
little  astonishment  to  see  the  white  letters  which 
formed  the  words  "Rituel  Catholique*^  on  the 
book  in  his  guest's  pocket,  mon^tly  changing 
both  their  color  and  their  import,  and  in  a  few 
seconds,  in  place  of  the  original  title,  the  words 
**RegHre  der  dondnmnis**  blaze  forth  in  charw 
acters  of  red.  This  startling  cirenmstance,  when 
Bon-Boa  replied  to  his  visitor 'a  remark,  im- 
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parted  to  his  manner  an  air  of  embarrassment 
which  probably  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
observed. 

"Why,  sir,"  said  the  philosopher,  "why,  sir, 
to  speak  sincerely — I  believe  you  are — upon  my 

word — ^the  d dest — that  is  to  say,  I  think— 

I  imagine — I  have  some  faint — some  very  faint 
idea  of  the  remarkable  honor ** 

' '  Oh ! — ah ! — ^yes  I — very  well ! ' '  interrupted 
his  Majesty;  "say  no  more — I  see  how  it  is." 
And  hereupon,  tiding  off  his  green  spectacles, 
he  wiped  the  glasses  carefully  with  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat,  and  deposited  them  in  his  pocket. 

If  Bon-Bon  had  been  astonished  at  the  inci- 
dent of  the  book,  his  amazement  was  now  much 
increased  by  the  spectacle  which  here  presented 
itself  to  view.  In  raising  his  eyes,  with  a  strons 
feeling  of  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  color  of  his 
guest's,  he  found  them  by  no  means  black,  as  he 
had  anticipated — nor  gray,  as  might  have  bei  n 
imagined — nor  yet  hazel  nor  blue — nor  ind^-ed 
yellow  nor  red — nor  purple — nor  white— uor 
green — nor  any  other  color  in  the  heavens  above, 
or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under 
the  earth.  In  short,  Pierre  Bon-Bon  not  onlv 
saw  plainly  that  his  Majesty  had  no  eyes  what- 
soever, but  could  discover  no  indications  of  their 
having  existed  at  any  previous  period — for  the 
■pace  where  eyes  should  naturally  have  been  wa*; 
I  am  constrained  to  say,  simply  a  dead  level  of 
flesh. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  metaphysician 
*/)  forb^r  making  some  inquiry  into  the  souree? 
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of  BO  Strange  a  phenomenon,  and  the  reply  of 
his  Majesty  was  at  once  prompt,  dignified,  and 
satisfactory. 

"Eyes !  my  dear  Bon-Bon — eyes !  did  you  say  1 
—oh !— ah ! — I  perceive !  The  ridiculous  prints, 
eh,  which  are  in  circulation,  have  given  you  a 
false  idea  of  my  personal  appearance  t  Eyes  1 — 
true.  Eyes,  Kerre  Bon-Bon,  are  very  well  in 
their  proper  plM»—that,  you  would  say,  is  the 
head!— right — the  head  of  a  worm.  To  you, 
likewise,  tiiese  optics  are  indispensable — ^yet  I 
will  convince  you  that  my  vision  is  more  pene- 
trating than  your  own.  There  is  a  cat  I  see  in 
the  comer — a  pretty  cat — look  at  her — observe 
her  well.  Now,  Bon-Bon,  do  you  behold  the 
thoughts— the  thoughts,  I  say — the  ideas — ^the 
reflections — ^whieh  are  being  engendered  in  her 
pericranium!  There  it  is,  now — ^you  do  not! 
She  is  thinking  we  admire  the  length  of  her  tail 
and  the  profundity  of  her  mind.  She  has  just 
concluded  that  I  am  the  most  distinguished  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  that  you  are  the  most  super- 
ficial of  metaphysicians.  Thus  you  see  I  am  not 
altogether  blind:  but  to  one  of  my  profession, 
the  eyes  yon  speak  of  would  be  merely  an  in- 
cumbrance, liable  at  any  time  to  be  put  out  by  a 
toasting-iron  or  a  pitchfork.  To  you,  I  allow, 
these  optical  affairs  are  indispensable.  En- 
deavor, Bon-Bon,  to  me  them  well ; — my  vision 
is  the  soul." 

Hereupon  the  guest  helped  himself  to  the  wine 
upon  the  table,  and  poarisf  out  a  bumper  for 
VII.  12 
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Bon-Bon,  requested  him  to  drink  it  without 
scruple,  and  make  himself  perfectly  at  home. 

"A  clever  book  that  of  yours,  Pierre,"  re- 
sumed his  Majesty,  tapping  our  friend  know- 
ingly upon  the  shoulder,  as  the  latter  put  down 
his  glass  after  a  thorough  compliance  with  his 
visitor's  injunction.  "A  clever  book  that  of 
yours,  upon  my  honor.  It's  a  work  after  my 
own  heart.  Your  arrangement  of  the  matter,  I 
think,  however,  might  be  improved,  and  many 
of  your  notions  remind  me  of  Aristotle.  That 
philosopher  was  one  of  my  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintances. I  liked  him  as  much  for  his  ter- 
rible  ill  temper,  as  for  his  happy  knack  at  mak- 
ing a  blunder.  There  is  only  one  solid  truth  in 
all  that  he  has  written,  and  for  that  I  gave  him 
the  hint  out  of  pure  compassion  for  his  absurdity. 
I  suppose,  Pierre  Bon-Bon,  you  very  well  know 
to  what  divine  moral  truth  I  am  alluding  t" 

"Cannot  say  that  I " 

"Indeed!— -why  it  was  I  who  told  Aristotle 
that  by  sneezing,  men  expelled  supei^uous  idea* 
through  the  proboscis." 

"Which  is— hiccup  .'—undoubtedly  the  case." 
said  the  metaphysician,  while  he  poured  out  for 
himself  another  bumper  of  Mousseux.  and  of- 
fered his  snuff-box  to  the  fingers  of  his  visitor. 

"There  was  Plato,  too,"  continued  his  Maj- 
esty, modestly  declining  the  snuff-box  and  the 
compliment  it  implied— "there  was  Plato,  too, 
for  whom  I,  at  one  time,  felt  all  the  affection  of 
a  friend.  You  knew  Plato,  Bon-Bon  t— ah,  no.  I 
beg  a  thousand  pardons.    He  met  me  at  Athens, 
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one  day,  in  the  Parthenon,  and  told  me  he  was 
(iistressed  for  an  idea.  I  bade  him  write  down 
;  that  i  wwi  loTty  aUiSf .  He  said  that  he  would 
do  80,  and  went  home,  while  I  stepped  over  to 
the  pyramids.  But  my  conscience  smote  me  for 
having  uttered  a  truth,  even  to  aid  a  friend,  and 
hastening  back  to  Athens,  I  arrived  behind  the 
philosopher's  chair  as'  he  was  inditing  the'aCAik.' 

"Giving  the  lambda  a  fillip  with  my  finger,  I 
tamed  it  upside  down.  So  the  sentence  now 
reads  'i  ww  I'oriv  aiyAt,'  and  is,  you  perceive, 
the  fundamental  doctrines  in  his  metaphysics." 

"Were  you  ever  at  Rome!"  asked  the  restau- 
rateur, as  he  finished  his  second  bottle  of  Mous- 
senz,  and  drew  from  the  closet  a  large  supply  of 
Oiambertin. 

"But  once.  Monsieur  Bon-Bon,  but  once. 
There  was  a  time,"  said  the  Devil,  as  if  reciting 
gome  passage  from  a  book  "there  was  a  timo 
when  occurred  an  anarchy  of  five  years,  during 
which  the  republic,  bereft  of  all  its  officers,  had 
no  magistracy  besides  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
and  these  were  not  legally  vested  with  any  degree 
of  executive  power — at  that  time.  Monsieur  Bon- 
Bon— at  that  time  only  I  was  in  Rome,  and  I 
have  no  earthly  acquaintance,  consequently,  with 
any  of  its  philosophy."* 

"What  do  you  think  of — what  do  you  think  of 
—hiccup — Epicurus  t ' ' 

"What  do  I  think  of  whomt**  said  the  Devil, 
in  astonishment,  "you  surely  do  not  mean  to  find 

*I1r  terWalant  sur  la  Philosophle  (Cieero,  Lucretius,  P^m- 
tea)  m»l8  c'euit  la  Phllosopbia  Qrecqoa.— Cotuforcet. 
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any  fault  with  Epicunw!  "What  do  I  think  of 
Epicumal  Do  you  mean  me,  nrt — I  am  Epi- 
euros  I  I  am  the  same  philosopher  who  wrote 
each  of  the  three  bundled  treatises  oommemo- 
rated  by  Diogenes  Laertes." 

"That's  a  lie  I"  said  the  metaphysician,  for 
the  wine  had  gotten  a  little  into  his  head. 

"Very  well!— very  well,  sir!— very  well,  ia- 
deed,  air!"  said  his  Majesty,  apparently  much 
flattered. 

"That's  a  lie!"  repeated  the  restaurateur, 
dogmatically ;  * '  that 's  a— hiccup !— a  lie ! " 

"Well,  well,  have  it  your  own  way  I"  said  the 
Devil,  pacifically,  and  Bon-Bon,  having  beaten 
his  Majesty  at  an  argument,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  conclude  a  second  bottle  of  Chambertin. 

"As  I  was  saying,"  resumed  the  visitor— "as 
I  was  observing  a  little  while  ago,  there  are  some 
very  outrS  notions  in  that  book  of  yours,  Mon- 
sieur Bon-Bon.  What,  for  instance,  do  you 
mean  by  all  that  humbug  about  the  soul.  Pray 
sir,  what  is  the  soul?"  ' 

"The— hiccup!— soul,"  replied  the  metaphy- 
sician,  referring  to  his  MS.,  "is  undoubt- 
edly  " 

"No,  sir!" 

"Indubitably- 

"No,  sir!" 

"Indisputably — 

"No,  sir!" 

"Evidently " 

"No,  sir!" 

*  *  Incontrovertibly 
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"No,  sir!" 

"Hiccup! " 

"No,  sirl" 

"  And  beyond  all  question,  a- 


*f 


"No,  »h,  the  soul  is  no  such  thing!"  (Here 
the  philosopher,  looking  daggers,  took  occasion 
to  make  an  end,  upon  the  spot,  of  his  third  bottle 
of  Chambertin.) 

"Then— hiccup!— pray,  sir— what— what  is 
it!" 

"That  is  neither  here  nor  there,  Monsieur  Bon- 
Bon,"  replied  his  Majesty,  musingly.  "I  have 
tasted — that  is  to  say,  I  have  known  some  very 
bad  souls,  and  some  too— pretty  good  onet..'* 
Here  he  smacked  his  lips,  and,  having  uncon- 
sciously let  fall  his  hand  upon  the  volume  in 
his  pocket,  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
sneezing. 

He  continued. 

"There  was  the  soul  of  Gratinus — ^passable: 
Aristophanes — racy:  Plato — exquisite — ^not  your 
Plato,  but  Plato  the  comic  poet;  your  Plato 
would  have  turned  the  stomach  of  Cerberus — 
faugh  I  Then  let  me  see !  there  were  Ntevius,  and 
Andronicus,  and  Plautus,  and  Terentius.  Then 
there  were  Lucilius,  and  Catullus,  and  Naso,  and 
Quintus  Flaccus, — dear  Quintyl  as  I  called  him 
when  he  sung  a  seculare  for  my  amusement, 
while  I  toasted  him,  in  pure  good  humor,  on  a 
fork.  But  they  want  flavor,  these  Romans.  One 
fat  Oreek  is  worth  a  dozen  of  them,  and  besides 
will  keep,  which  cannot  be  said  of  a  Quirite.  Let 
us  taste  your  Sauteme." 
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Bon-Bou  hftd  b^  this  time  made  up  hi*  mind 
to  the  nU  admiran,  and  endeavored  to  hand  down 
the  bottle  in  question.  He  waa,  however,  con< 
aciouB  of  a  itrange  aonnd  in  the  room  like  the 
wagging  of  a  tail.  Of  thia,  although  extremely 
indecent  in  his  Majesty,  the  philosopher  took  no 
notice: — simply  kicking  the  dog,  and  requesting 
him  to  be  quiet    The  visitor  continued : 

"I  found  that  Horace  tasted  very  much  like 
Aristotle; — ^you  know  I  am  fond  of  variety. 
Terentius  I  could  not  have  told  from  Menander. 
Naso,  to  my  astonishment,  was  Nicander  in  dis- 
guise. Virgilius  had  a  strong  twang  of  Theocri- 
tus. Martial  put  me  much  in  mind  of  Archilo- 
chus— and  Titus  Livius  was  positively  Polybius 
and  none  other." 

"Hiccup!"  here  replied  Bon-Bon,  and  his 
Majesty  proceeded : 

''But  if  I  have  a  penchant,  Monsieur  Bon-Bon 
— if  I  have  a  penchant,  it  is  for  a  philosopher. 
Tet,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  it  is  not  every  dev — I 
mean  it  is  not  every  gentleman  who  knows  how 
to  choose  a  philosopher.  Long  ones  are  not 
good ;  and  the  best,  if  not  carefully  shelled,  are 
apt  to  be  a  little  rancid  on  account  of  the  gall." 

"Shelled!" 

"I  mean  taken  oat  of  the  carcass. " 

"What  do  you  think  of  a — ^hiccup! — ^physi- 
cian!" 

"Don't  mention  them!— ugh!  ugh!"  (Here 
his  Majesty  retched  violently.)  "I  never  tasted 
but  one — ^that  rascal  Hippocrates! — smelt  of 
asaf oetida— ugh  I  ugh!  ugh! — caught  a  wretched 
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cold  washing  him  in  the  Styx— end  after  all  he 
gave  me  the  cholera-morbua. " 

' '  The— hiccup !— wretch ! ' '  ejaculated  Bon- 
Bon,  "the — hiccup! — abortion  of  a  piU-box!" — 
and  the  philoNopher  dropped  a  tear. 

"After  all,"  continued  the  visitor,  "after  all, 
if  a  dev — if  a  gentleman  widiea  to  live,  he  must 
have  more  talents  than  one  or  two ;  and  with  us 
a  fat  face  is  an  evidence  of  diplomacy." 

"How  sot" 

"Why  we  are  sometimes  exceedingly  pushed 
for  provisions.  You  must  know  that,  in  a  cli- 
mate so  sultry  as  mine,  it  is  frequently  impos- 
sible to  keep  a  spirit  alive  for  more  than  two  or 
three  hours ;  and  after  death,  unless  picked  im- 
mediately (and  a  picked  spirit  is  not  good),  they 
will — smell — ^you  understand,  eht  Putrefaction 
is  always  to  be  apprehended  when  the  souls  are 
consigned  to  us  in  the  usual  way." 

"Hiccup! — hiccup  I — good  God;  how  do  you 
manage t 

Here  the  iron  lamp  commenced  swinging  with 
redoubled  violence,  and  the  Devil  half  started 
from  his  seat; — however,  with  a  slight  sigh,  he 
recovered  his  composure,  merely  saying  to  our 
hero  in  a  low  tone:  "I  tell  you  what,  Pierre 
Bon-Bon,  we  must  have  no  more  swearing." 

The  host  swallowed  afiother  bumper,  by  way 
of  denoting  thorough  comprehension  and  ao< 
quiescence,  and  the  visitor  continued. 

"Why,  there  are  several  ways  of  managing. 
The  most  of  us  starve:  some  put  up  with  th« 
pickle :  for  my  part  I  purchase  my  spirits  vivenU 
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corpore,  in  which  case  I  find  they  keep  very 
well. 

'I But  the  body! — hiccup! — the  body!!" 
"Tlie  body,  the  body— well,  what  of  the  body? 
—oh!  ah!  I  perceive.  Why,  sir,  the  body  is  not 
at  all  affected  by  the  transaction.  I  have  made 
innumerable  purchases  of  the  kind  in  my  day, 
and  the  parties  never  experienced  any  incon- 
venience. There  were  Cain  and  Nimrod,  and 
Wero,  and  Caligula,  and  Dionysius,  and  Pisis- 
tratus,  and— and  a  thousand  others,  who  never 
imew  what  it  was  to  have  a  soul  during  the  latter 
^^"^^  *^'  lives;  yet,  sir,  these  men  adorned 

society.    Why  isn  't  tiiere  A ,  now,  whom  you 

know  as  well  as  I  ?  Is  Ae  not  in  possession  of  all 
his  faculties,  mental  and  corporeal  ?  Who  writes 
a  keener  epigram  T  Who  reasons  more  wittily  i 
Who-but  stay!  I  have  his  agreement  in  my 
pocket-book."  "^ 

Thus  saying,  he  produced  a  red  leather  wallet 
and  took  from  it  a  number  of  papers.  Upon 
some  of  these  Bon-Bon  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
letters  il/ac/M-ilfa2a—i?o6e5p-with  the  words 
Caligula,  George,  Elizabeth.  His  Majesty  se- 
lected a  narrow  slip  of  parchment,  and  from  it 
read  aloud  the  following  words : 

"In  consideration  of  certain  mental  endow- 
ments which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify,  and  in 
further  consideration  of  one  thousand  louis  d'or, 
I,  being  aged  one  year  and  one  month,  do  hereby 
make  over  to  the  bearer  of  this  agreement  all  my 
right,  title,  and  appurtenance  in  the  shadow 
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called  my  soul.  (Signed)  A  .  .  ,  ."• 
(Here  his  Majesty  repeated  a  name  which  I  do 
not  feel  myself  justified  in  indicating  more  un- 
equivocally.) 

*  *  A  clever  fellow  that, ' '  resumed  he ;  "  but  like 
you,  Monsieur  Bon-Bon,  he  was  mistaken  about 
the  soul.  The  soul  a  shadow,  truly!  The  soul 
a  shadow ;  Ha !  ha !  ha ! — ^he !  he !  he ! — hu !  hu ! 
hu !   Only  think  of  a  fricasseed  shadow ! ' ' 

*'Only  think— hiccup ! — of  a  fricasseed  shad- 
owl"  exclaimed  our  hero,  whose  faculties  were 
becoming  much  illuminated  by  the  profundity 
of  his  Majesty's  discourse. 

"Only  think  of  a— hiccup !—fricasseerf  shad- 
ow!! Now,  damme! — hiccup! — humph!  If  / 
would  have  been  such  a — ^hiccup! — ^nincom- 
poop!    My  soul,  Mr. — humph!" 

*^Your  soul,  Monsieur  Bon-Bon  T" 

"Yes,  sir — hiccup! — my  soul  is ** 

"What,  sir?" 

"No  shadow,  damme!" 

"Did  you  mean  to  say " 

"Yes,  sir,  my  soul  is — ^hiccup! — ^humph! — ^yes, 
sir." 

"Did  you  not  intend  to  assert " 

*'My  soul  is — hiccup! — peculiarly  qualified 
for— hiccup ! — a ' ' 

"What,  sir?" 

"Stew." 

"Ha!" 

"Soufflee." 

"Eh!" 

•  QMrp.  —  Arouet? 
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"Fricassee." 

"Indeed!" 

"Ragout  and  frieandeau — and  see  here,  my 
good  fellow;  I'll  let  you  have  it — hiccup! — a 
bargain."  Here  the  philosopher  slapped  his 
Majesty  upon  the  back. 

"Couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing,"  said  the 
latter  calmly,  at  the  same  time  rising  from  his 
seat.    The  metaphysician  stared. 

"Am  supplied  at  present,"  said  his  Majesty. 

"Hic-cup! — e-h?"  said  the  philosojLer. 

"Have  no  funds  on  hand." 

"What?" 

"Besides,  very  unhandsome  in  me " 

"Sir!" 

"To  take  advantage  of " 

"Hic-cup!" 

"Your  present  disgusting  and  ungentlemanly 
situation." 

Here  the  visitor  bowed  and  withdrew — in  what 
manner  could  not  precisely  be  ascertained — but 
in  a  well-concerted  effort  to  discharge  a  bottle  at 
"the  villain,"  the  slender  chain  was  severed 
that  depended  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  meta- 
physician prostrated  by  the  downfall  of  the 
lAmp. 
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THE  DUO  DE  L*OMELETTB 


[Published  in  the  Southern  Literary  Meaaenger,  Feb- 
ruary, 1836.] 


And  stepped  at  once  Into  a  cooler  clime. — Cowper. 

Keats  fell  by  a  criticism.  Who  was  it  died 
of  "  The  Andromache?"*  Ignoble  souls  !—De 
L 'Omelette  perished  of  an  ortolan.  L'histoire  en 
est  brdve.    Assist  me,  Spirit  of  Apicius ! 

A  golden  cage  bore  the  little  winged  wanderer, 
enamored,  melting,  indolent,  to  the  ChausuSe 
D'Antin,  from  its  home  in  far  Peru.  From  its 
queenly  possessor  La  Bellissima,  to  the  Due  De 
L 'Omelette,  six  peers  of  the  empire  conveyed  the 
happy  bird. 

That  night  the  Due  was  to  sup  alone.  In  the 
privacy  of  his  bureau  he  reclined  languidly  on 
that  ottoman  for  which  he  sacrificed  his  loyalty 
in  outbidding  his  king,— the  notorious  ottoman 
of  Cadet. 

He  buries  his  face  in  the  pillow.  The  clock 
strikes !  Unable  to  restrain  his  feelings,  his  Grace 

«..15!**  uV®*"^-  JH'*  author  of  the  "  Pamasse  ^fitormfi » 
makes  him  speak  in  Hades :— "  L'homme  done  qui  voudrait 
•avoir  ce  dont  je  nuia  mbrt,  qu'U  Jte  demande  pas  si'l  f'lt  de 
i^'./^  de  poffflffre  OM  d'putrc  choae,  mai*  qu'U  entende  que 
ce  Jut  de  ' L' Andromache.'" 
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swallows  an  olive.  At  this  moment  the  door 
gently  opens  to  the  sound  of  soft  music,  and  lo ! 
the  most  delicate  of  birds  is  before  the  most 
enamored  of  men!  But  what  inexpressible 
dismay  now  overshadows  the  countenance  of 
the  Due  ? —  * '  Horreur!  —  chien!  —  Baptistel  -~ 
Voiseau!  ah,  bon  Dieul  cet  oiseau  modeste  que 
tu  as  deshabille  de  ses  plumes,  et  que  tu  as  servi 
sans  papier!"  It  is  superfluous  to  say  more: — 
the  Due  expired  in  a  paroxysm  of  disgust.  •  •  • 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  said  his  Grace  on  the  third 
day  after  his  decease. 

"  He !  he !  he ! "  replied  the  Devil  faintly,  draw- 
ing himself  up  with  an  air  of  hauteur. 

"Why,  surely  you  are  not  serious,"  retorted 
De  L 'Omelette.  "I  have  sinned — c'est  vrai— 
but,  my  good  sir,  consider ! — you  have  no  actual 
intention  of  putting  such — such — barbarous 
threats  into  execution." 

"  No  what?  "  said  his  Majesty—"  come,  sir, 
strip!  " 

"Strip,  indeed!  very  pretty  i'  faith!  no,  sir, 
I  shall  not  st  ip.  Who  are  you,  pray,  that  I, 
Due  De  L 'Omelette,  Prince  de  Foie-Gras,  just 
come  of  age,  author  of  the  *  Mazurkiad,'  and 
member  of  the  Academy,  should  divest  myself  at 
your  bidding  of  the  sweetest  pantaloons  ever 
made  by  Bourdon,  the  daintiest  robe-de-chambre 
ever  put  together  by  Rombert — to  say  nothing 
of  the  taking  my  hair  out  of  paper — not  to  men- 
tion the  trouble  I  should  have  in  drawing  off  my 
gloves  t" 

"Who  am  I?— ah,  true!     I  am  Baal-Zebub, 
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Prince  of  the  Fly.  I  took  thee,  just  now,  from 
a  rose-wood  coffin  inlaid  with  ivory.  Thou  wast 
curiously  scented,  and  labelled  as  per  invoice. 
Belial  sent  thee,— my  Inspector  of  Cemeteries. 
The  pantaloons,  which  thou  sayest  were  u  ^de 
by  Bourdon,  are  an  excellent  pair  of  linen  draw- 
era,  and  th>  robe-de-chambre  is  a  shroud  of  no 
scanty  dimensions. ' ' 

"Sir!"  replied  the  Due,'  "I  am  not  to  be  in- 
sulted with  impunity!— Sir!    I  shall  take  the 

earliest  opportunity  of  avenging  this  insult! 

Sir!  you  shall  hear  from  me!  In  the  meantime 
au  revoir  I  "—and  the  Due  was  bowing  himself 
out  of  the  Satanic  presence,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted and  brought  back  by  a  gentleman  in  wait- 
,  mg.  Hereupon  his  Grace  rubbed  his  eyes, 
yawnod,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  reflected.  Hav- 
ing become  satisfied  of  his  identity,  he  took  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  his  whereabouts. 

The  apartment  was  superb.  Even  De  L 'Om- 
elette pronounced  it  Men  comme  il  faut.  It  was 
not  its  length  nor  its  breadth,— but  its  height— 
ah,  that  was  appallmg! — There  was  no  ceiling— 
certainly  none— but  a  dense  whirling  mass  of 
fiery-colored  clouds.  His  Grace's  brain  reeled 
as  he  glanced  upward.  From  above,  hung  a  chain 
of  an  unknown  blood-red  metal— its  upper  end 
lost,  like  the  city  of  Boston,  parmi  les  nues.  From 
ite  nether  extremity  swung  a  large  cresset  The 
Due  knew  it  to  be  a  ruby;  but  from  it  there 
poured  a  light  so  intense,  so  stUl,  so  terrible, 
fersia  never  worshipped  such- Gheber  never 
imagmed  such— Mussulman  never  dreamed  of 
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such  when,  drugged  with  opium,  he  has  tottered 
to  a  bed  of  poppies,  his  back  to  the  flowers,  and 
his  face  to  the  God  Apollo.  The  Due  muttered 
a  slight  oath,  decidedly  approbatory. 

The  comers  of  the  room  were  rounded  into 
niches.  Three  of  these  were  filled  with  statuei 
of  gigantic  proportions.  Their  beauty  was  Gre- 
cian  their  deformity  Egyptian,  their  tout  ensem. 
Me  French.  In  the  fourth  niche  the  statue  was 
veiled;  it  was  not  colossal.  But  then  there  was 
a  taper  ankle,  a  sandalled  foot.  De  L 'Omelette 
pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  closed  his  eves, 
raised  them,  and  caught  his  Satanic  Maiestv- 
in  a  blush. 

But  the  paintings  !—Kupris !  Astarte!  As- 
toreth !— a  thousand  and  the  same !  And  Rafaelle 
has  beheld  them!    Yes,  Rafaelle  has  been  here 

for  did  he  not  paint  the ?  and  was  he  not 

consequently  damned?  The  paintings '-the 
paintings !  0  luxury !  O  love !— who,  gazing  on 
those  forbidden  beauties,  shall  have  eyes  for  the 
dainty  devices  of  the  golden  frames  that  besprin- 
kled, like  stars,  the  hyacinth  and  the  porphvn 
walls?  *-    ^  .  . 

But  the  Due's  heart  is  fainting  within  him. 
He  IS  not,  however,  as  you  suppose,  dizzy  with 
magnificence,  nor  drunk  with  the  ecstatic  breath 
of  those  innumerable  censers.  C'est  vrai  que  da 
tautes  ces  choses  il  a  pense  beaucoup-^mais!  The 
Due  De  L 'Omelette  is  terror-stricken;  for, 
through  the  lurid  vista  which  a  single  uncur- 
tamed  window  is  affording,  lo!  gleams  the  most 
ghastly  of  all  fires ! 
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Le  pauvreDucI  He  could  not  help  imagining 
Ithat  tli3  glorious,  the  voluptuous,  the  never-dying 
Imelodies  which  pervaded  that  hall,  as  they  passed 
jfiltered  and  transmuted  through  the  alchemy  of 
Itbe  enchanted  window-panes,  were  the  wailings 
land  the  howlings  of  the  hopeless  and  the  damned  I 

■And  there,  too!— there! — upon  the  ottoman! 

jwho  could  he  be? — he,  the  petitmaitre — no,  the 
iDeity— who  sat  as  if  carved  in  marble,  et  qui 
hourit,  with  his  pale  countenance,  si  amdrementf 
I  Mais  il  faut  agir— that  is  to  say,  a  Prench- 
jman  never  faints  outright.  Besides,  his  Grace 
Ihated  a  scene — De  L 'Omelette  is  himself  again. 
I  There  were  some  foils  upon  a  table — some  points 

jalso.   The  Due  had  studied  under  B ;  il  avait 

hue  ses  six  hommcs.  Now,  then,  il  pent  s'  echap- 
her.  He  measures  two  points,  and,  with  a  grace 
linimitable,  offers  his  Majesty  the  choice.  Hor- 
IreMr/  his  Majesty  does  not  fence! 
I  Mais  il  joue!— how  happy  a  thought !— but  his 
iGraee  had  always  an  excellent  memory.  He  had 
Idipped  in  the  "Diable"  of  the  Abbe  Gualtier. 
I  Therein  it  is  said  "que  le  DiaUe  n'ose  pas  re- 
fuser un  jeu  d' ecarte." 

But  the  chances — the  chances !  True — desper- 
late;  but  scarcely  more  desperate  than  the  Due. 
IBesides,  was  he  not  in  the  secret?— had  he  not 
Iskimmed  over  P^re  Le  Brun?— was  he  not  a 
Imember  of  the  Club  Vingt-un?  "Si  je  perds,'* 
jsaid  he,  "je  serai  deux  fois  perdu— I  shall  be 
Idoubly  damned— voiW  tout!  (Here  his  Grace 
iBhrugged  his  shoulders.)    Si  je  gagne,  je  rtvien- 
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drat  d  mes  ortolans — que  les  cartes  soient  pre. 
paries!" 

His  Grace  was  all  care,  all  attention— his  Maj- 
esty  all  confidence.    A  spectator  would  liave 
thought  of  Francis   and   Charles.    His  Grace 
thought  of  his  game.   His  Majesty  did  not  think 
he  shuflaed.    The  Due  cut.  ' 

The  cards  are  dealt.  The  trump  is  turned- 
it  is— it  is— the  king!  No— it  was  the  queea 
His  Majesty  cursed  her  masculine  habiliments. 
De  L 'Omelette  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart 

They  play.  The  Due  counts.  The  hand  is 
out.  His  Majesty  counts  heavily,  smiles,  and 
IS  taking  wine.    The  Due  slips  a  card. 

"C"  est  dvous  d  faire,"  said  his  Majesty,  cut 
tmg.  His  Grace  bowed,  dealt,  and  arose  from 
the  table  en  presentant  le  Rot. 

His  Majesty  looked  chagrined. 

Had  Alexander  not  been  Alexander,  he  would 
nave  been  Diogenes;  and  the  Due  assured  his 
antagonist  in  taking  leave,  "que  s'U  n'  eut  pa» 

JtP^  f"  ^^tl^^f  ^  **'  <»"'■«*'  point  d'objectm 
d'etre  le  DtdbU." 
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THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  ODD 

AN  EXTIAVAOANZA 


^JPubliriied    in    the    Columbian    Magamne,    Octobw, 


It  was  a  chilly  November  afternoon.    I  had 

?JT'^°'^i'^  an  ui^uaually  hearty  dinner. 

of  which  the  dyspeptic  tru^e    formed  not  the 

east  important  item,  and  was  sitting  alone  i^ 

the  dmmg-room,  with  my  feet  upon  the  fender 

'  Sf tK''°"  1  ^"^"  ^^^«  whiih  ltd  roS 
up  tc  the  fire,  and  upon  which  were  some  apolo- 
gies for  dessert,  with  some  miscellaneous  bot?L^ 
0  wme,  spirit  and  liqueur.  In  the  morninf  I 
had  been  reading  Glover's  "Leonidas,"  Wilkfe's 
Epigoniad,"  Lamart  ne's  "PilffrimaffP  "nt^ 
ow's  "Columbiad."  Tuckermann '7 « •  Sicify  ' ' 
and  Griswold's  "Curiosities";  I  am  will  nl  to 
confess,  therefore,  that  I  now  felt  aTittl!  stunid 

U^lr  '  ^"  ^^^^""'  I  betook  myself  to  a 
stray  newspaper  in  despair.  Having  carefullv 
perused  the  column  of  "houses  to  let  "  «ni  fV^ 
colum     f  '.dogs  lost,".and  E  l^L  Column: 

I      vil  13 '^  apprentices  runaway,"  I  attacked 
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with  great  resolution  the  editorial  matter,  atii 
reading  it  from  beginning  to  end  witliout  under 
standing  a  syllable,  conceived  the  possibility  o 
its  being  Chinese,  and  so  re-read  it  from  the  em 
to  the  beginning,  but  with  no  more  satisfacto^ 
result.   I  was  about  throwing  away,  in  disgust, 

••  Tbia  folio  of  four  pmm.  bkppy  work 
Which  not  tron  poeU  cnuoiao." 

when  I  felt  my  attention  somewhat  aroused  hj 
the  paragraph  which  foUows: 

The  avenues  to  death  are  numeroiu  and  Btrangr. 
London  paper  mentions  the  decease  of  a  person  from  i 
singular  cause.  He  was  playing  at  "puff  the  dart," 
which  is  played  with  a  long  needle  inserted  iu  son 
worsted,  and  blown  at  a  target  through  a  tin  tube.  Hi 
placed  the  needle  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  tube,  and 
drawing  his  breath  strongly  to  puff  the  dart  forwani 
with  force,  drew  the  needle  into  his  throat.  It  entered 
tii9  lungs,  and  in  a  few  days  killed  him. 

Upon  seeing  this  I  fell  into  a  great  rage,  with- 
out exactly  knowing  why.  "This  thing,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "is  a  contemptible  falsehood — a  poor 
hoax — the  lets  of  the  invention  of  some  pitiable 
penny-a-liner — of  some  wretched  concoctor  of 
accidents  in  Cocaigne.  These  fellows,  knowing 
the  extravagant  gullibility  of  the  age,  set  their 
wits  to  work  in  the  imagination  of  improbable 
possibilities — of  odd  accidents,  as  they  tern 
them;  but  to  a  reflecting  intellect  "  (like  mine, 
I  added,  in  p-^rentheses,  putting  my  forefinger 
unconsciously  to  the  side  of  my  nose,)  "to  a  con- 
templative understanding  such  as  I  myself  po» 
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am,  it  ieenw  evident  at  once  that  the  marvelloua 
mcmiw  of  late  m  these  'odd  accidents'  is  by  f^ 
the  oddest  accident  of  all.  For  my  own  part  I 
intend  to  bol  .eve  nothing  henceforward  that  has 
"•y  th'ng  of  the  'singular'  about  it." 

Mem  Oott,  den,  vat  a  vool  you  bees  for  dat ! " 
replied  one  of  the  most  -^markable  voices  I  ever 
heard.  At  first  I  took  it  for  a  rumbling  in  my 
ears-such  as  a  man  sometimes  experiences  when 
ptting  very  drunk-but,  upon  second  thought 

^t  which  proceeds  from  an  empty  barrel  bea  "n 
'^'^V^^'f  .^^''^'  and,  in  fact,  this  I  should  have 
coacluded  it  to  be  but  for  the  articulation  of  the 
syllables  and  words.    I  am  by  no  means  naturally 

S"?'>,'^^-'^%^^'^  ^'''  glasses  of  Lafi  J 
^hich  I  had  sipped  served  to  embolden  me  a  lif 

lie,  80  that  I  felt  nothing   of  treStTon    bff* 
merely  uplifted  my  eyes  lith  a  leSy  move 
ment  and  looked  carefully  around  the  room  fS 
!  Z'S7lt-    ^  '°"'^  ^°''  ^°^^^^''  percTv^^an; 
"Humph!"  resumed  the  voice,  as  I  continued 
my  survey,  "you  mus  pe  so  dronk  as  de  p^  den 
for  not  zee  me  as  I  zit  here  at  your  zide.''         ' 
«f.?vTr°  ^  ^«*^o"^ht  me  of  looking  immedi. 
a^ely  before  my  no.e,  and  there,  surf  enS 

de^rb/ ^^Xf^'  V^'  ''^^'  ^*  «  personage  not' 
hSvI^"^^  "°^  altogether  indescribable. 
SmetwL Tf  'tC  r''  ?'  "  rum-puncheon,  or 
FiiS^    •  ***?*  character,   and  had  a  trulv 

hrted't^k;"    ^A|?,-*^^^-tremity  wei'iS: 
two  kegs,  which  seemed  to  answer  all  the 
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purposes  of  legs.  For  arms  there  dangled  from 
the  upper  portion  of  the  carcass  two  tolerably 
long  bottles,  with  the  necks  outward  for  hands. 
All  the  head  that  I  saw  the  monster  possessed 
of  was  one  of  those  Hessian  canteens  which  re- 
semble a  large  snuff-box  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 
of  the  lid.  This  canteen  (with  a  funnel  on  its 
top,  like  a  cavalier  cap  slouched  over  the  eyes) 
was  set  on  edge  upon  the  puncheon,  with  the  hole 
toward  myself;  and  through  this  hole,  which 
seemed  puckered  up  like  the  mouth  of  a  very 
precise  old  maid,  the  creature  was  emitting  cer- 
tain rumbling  and  grumbling  noises  which  he 
evidently  intended  for  intelligible  talk, 

* '  I  zay, ' '  said  he,  "you  mos  pe  dronk  as  de  pig, 
vor  zit  dare  and  not  zee  me  zit  ere;  and  I  zay, 
doo,  you  most  pe  pigger  vool  as  de  goose,  vor  to 
dispelief  vat  iz  print  in  de  print.  'T  h  de  troof 
— dat  it  iz— eberry  vord  ob  it." 

"Who  are  you,  pray?"  said  I,  with  much  dig- 
nity, although  somewhat  puzzied;  "how  did  you 
get  here?  and  what  is  it  you  are  talking  about!" 

"As  vor  ow  I  com'd  ere,"  replied  the  figure, 
'*dat  iz  none  of  your  pizzne&s;  and  as  vor  vat  I 
be  talking  apout,  I  be  talk  apout  vat  I  tink 
proper;  and  as  vor  who  I  be,  vy  dat  is  de  very 
ting  I  com'd  here  for  to  let  you  zee  for  your- 
zelf." 

"You  are  a  drunken  vagabond,"  said  I,  "and 
I  shall  ring  the  bell  and  order  my  footman  to 
kick  you  into  the  street." 

"He!  he!  he!"  said  the  fellow,  "hul  hu!  ho! 
dat  you  can't  do." 


EJ 
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'T^'*  i°l'.\^'^  ^'  "^^^*  do  yo«  meanT_I 
jntdowhatt" 

•l?i?^rf*,P®"',V  ^®  ^^P^^^^''  attempting  a  grin 
nth  his  little  villainous  mouth.       *^     *     » 

Upon  this  I  made  an  effort  to  get  up,  in  order 

)  put  my  threat  into  execution;  but  the  ruffian 
lust  reached  across  the  table  very  deliberately. 
Ind  hitting  me  a  tap  on  the  forehead  with  the 
heck  of  one  of  the  long  bottles,  knocked  me  back 
hito  the  arm-chair  from  which  I  had  half  arisen. 
[  was  utterly  astounded ;  and,  for  a  moment,  was 
|uite  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  In  the  meantime,  he 
wntmued  his  talk.  ' 

"You  zee,"  said  he,  "it  iz  te  bess  vor  zit  still- 
ad  now  you  shall  know  who  I  pe.  Look  at  me  1 
;e!  I  am  te  Angel  ov  te  Odd. " 

"And  odd  enough,  too,"  I  ventured  to  reply; 
I  but  I  was  always  under  the  impression  that  an 
^ngel  had  wings."  . 

"Te  wing!"  he  cried,  highly  incensed,  "vat  I 
«  do  mit  te  wing?    Mein  Gott!  do  you  take  me 
forashieken?" 

"No-oh,  no!"  I  replied,  much  alarmed,  "you 
re  no  chicken— certainly  not." 

"Well,  den,  zit  stUl  and  pehabe  yourself,  or 

il  rap  you  again  mid  me  vist.  It  iz  te  shicken 
lb  te  wmg,  und  te  owl  ab  te  wing,  und  te  imp  ab 
|e  wing,  und  te  headteuffel  ab  te  wing.  Te  angel 
lb  none  wmg,  and  I  am  te  Angel  ov  te  Odd,'* 

And  your  business  with  me  at  present  " 
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a  low-bred  puppy  you  mos  pe  vor  to  ask  a  gentlt/| 
man  und  an  angel  apout  his  pizzness!" 

This  language  was  rather  more  than  I  couldl 
bear,  even  from  an  angel ;  so,  plucking  up  cour-[ 
age,  I  seized  a  salt-eellar  which  lay  within  reach,! 
and  hurled  it  at  the  head  of  the  intruder.  Either! 
he  dodged,  however,  or  my  aim  was  inaceurate;[ 
for  all  I  accomplished  ■'A'as  the  demolition  of  t!ij| 
crystal  which  protected  the  dial  of  the! 
clock  upon  the  mantel-piece.  As  for  the  AngeJ 
he  evinced  his  sense  of  my  assault  by  giving  me! 
two  or  three  hard  consecutive  raps  upon  the  fore-j 
head  as  before.  These  reduced  me  at  once  tol 
submission,  and  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess! 
that,  either  through  pain  or  vexation,  there  camel 
a  few  tears  into  my  eyes, 

"Mein  Gott!"  said  the  Angel  of  the  Odd,i 
parently  much  softened  at  my  distress;  "meiil 
Gott,  te  man  is  eder  ferry  dronk  or  ferry  zorryJ 
You  mos  not  trink  it  so  strong — ^you  mos  put  de| 
water  in  te  wine.    Here,  trink  dis,  like  a 
veller,  imd  don't  gry  now — don't!" 

Hereupon  the  Angel  of  the  Odd  replenished 
my  goblet  (which  was  about  a  third  full  of  Portf 
with  a  colorless  fluid  that  he  poured  from  m 
of  his  hand  bottles.  I  observed  that  these  bottlfl 
had  labels  about  their  necks,  and  that  th 
labels  were  inscribed  "Kirschenwasser." 

The  considerate  kindness  of  the  Angel  mollil 
fied  me  in  no  little  measure ;  and,  aided  by  i 
water  with  which  he  diluted  my  Port  more  th 
once,  I  at  length  regained  suflSeient  temper' 
listen  to  his  very  extraordinary  discourse. 
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„not  pretend  to  recount  all  that  he  told  me,  but 
gleaned   from    what   he   said   that   he   was 
he  genius  who  presided  over  the  contretemps  of 
nankind,  and   whose  business  it  was   to  bring 
kbout  the  odd  accidents  which  are  continually 
'istonishing  the  skeptic.    Once  or  twice,  upon  my 
•enturing  to  express  my  total  incredulity  in  re- 
pect  to  his  pretensions,  he  grew  very  angry  in- 
leed,  so  that  at  length  I  considered  it  the  wiser 
fcolicy  to  say  nothing  at  all,  and  let  him  have 
iis  own  way.    He  talked  on,  therefore,  at  great 
^ngth,  while  I  merely  leaned  back  in  my  chair 
rith  my  eyes  shut,  and   amused  myself   with 
bunching  raisins  and  flipping  the  stems  about 
lie  room.    But,  by  and  by,  the  Angel  suddenly 
onstrued  this  behavior  of  mine  into  contempt, 
le  arose  in  a  terrible  passion,  slouched  his  fun- 
lel  down  over  his  eyes,  swore  a  vast  oath,  uttered 
I  threat  of  some  character  which  I  did  not  pre- 
lisely  comprehend,  and  finally  made  me  a  low 
low  and  departed,  wishing  me,  in  the  language 
If  the  archbishop  in  "Gil-Bias,"  "heaucoup  de 
*onheur  et  un  pen  plus  de  hon  sens.** 

His  departure  aflPorded  me  relief.    The  very 

few  glasses  of  Lafitte  that  I  had  sipped  had  the 

lect  of  rendering  me  drowsy,  and  I  felt  inclined 

^  take  a  nap  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 

1 18  my  custom  after  dinner.    At  six  I  had  an 

wpointment  of  consequence,  which  it  was  quite 

^dispensable  that  I  should  keep.    The  policy  of 

nsuranee  for  my  dwelling-house  had  expired  the 

lay  before;  and,  some  dispute  having  arisen,  it 

^as  agreed  that,  at  six,  I  should  meet  the  board 
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of  directors  of  the  company  and  settle  the  terna 
of  a  renewal.  Glancing  upward  at  the  clock  on 
the  mantel-piece  (for  I  felt  too  drowsy  to  take 
-Jut  my  watch),  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  that 
I  had  still  twenty-five  mint  e  to  spare.  It  was 
half -past  five ;  I  coidd  easily  walk  to  the  insur. 
anee  office  in  five  minutes ;  and  my  usual  siestas 
had  never  been  known  to  exceed  five  and  twenty. 
I  felt  sufficiently  safe,  therefore,  and  composed 
myself  to  my  slumbers  forthwith. 

Hdvinf?  completed  them  to  my  satisfaction,  I 
again  looked  toward  the  time-piece,  and  was  half 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  possi  jility  of  odd  acci- 
dents when  I  found  that,  instead  of  my  ordinary 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  1  had  been  dozing  onlj 
three;  for  it  still  wanted  seven  and  twenty  of 
the  appointed  hour.  I  betook  myself  again 
my  nap,  and  at  length  a  second  time  awokcl 
when,  to  my  utter  amazement,  it  still  wantedl 
twenty-seven  minutes  of  six.  I  jumped  up  til 
examine  the  clock,  and  found  that  it  had  ceasedl 
running.  My  watch  informed  me  that  it  wajj 
half -past  seven ;  and,  of  course,  having  slept  twj 
hours,  I  was  too  late  for  my  appointment.  "BJ 
will  make  no  difference,"  I  said;  "I  can  call  all 
the  office  in  the  morning  and  apologize ;  in  tii!| 
meantime  what  can  be  the  matter  with  tlul 
clock?"  Upon  examining  it  I  discovered  that  on 
of  the  raisin-stems  which  I  had  been  flippii 
about  the  room  during  the  discourse  of  the  Aug 
of  the  Odd  had  flown  through  the  fractured  cry . 
tal,  and  lodging,  singularly  enough,  in  the  m 
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^e,  with  an  end  projecting  outward,  had  thui 
larrested  the  revolution  of  the  minute-hand. 
1  "Ah!"  said  I;  "I  see  how  it  is.    This  thing 
Jspeaks  for  itself.    A  natural  accident,  such  as 
twill  happen  now  and  then!" 

I  I  gave  the  matter  no  further  consideration,  and 
lat  my  usual  hour  retired  to  bed.  Here,  having 
■placed  a  candle  upon  a  reading-stand  at  the  bed- 
head, and  having  made  an  attempt   to  peruse 

jcme  pages  of  the  "Omnipresence  of  the  Deity," 

II  unfortunately  fell  asleep  in  less  than  twenty 
■seconds,  leaving  the  light  burning  as  it  was. 

My  dreams  were  terrifically  disturbed  by  vis- 
|ions  of  the  Angel  of  the  Odd.    Methought  he 
itood  at  the  foot  of  the  couch,  drew  aside  the  cur- 
ams,  and,  in  the  hollow,  detestable  tones  of  a 
um-puncheon,  menaced  me  with  the  bitterest 
vengeance  for  the  contempt  with  which  I  had 
treated  him.    He  concluded  a  long  harangue  by 
lakmg  off  his  funnel  cap,  inserting  the  tube  into 
^y  gullet,  and  thus  deluging  me  with  an  ocean 
of  Kirschenwasser,  which  he  poured,  in  a  con- 
fmnous  flood,  from  one  of  the  long-necked  bottles 
iftat  stood  him  instead  of  an  arm.    My  agony 
m  at  length  insufferable,  and  I  awoke  just  in 
me  to  perceive  that  a  rat  had  run  off  with  the 
Bighted  candle  from  the  stand,  but  not  in  season 
"0  prevent  his  making  his  escape  with  it  through 
fie  hole.    VTery  soon,  a  strong  suffocating  odor 
iiled  my  nostrils;  the  house,  I  clearly  per- 
Iceived  was  on  fire.    In  a  few  minutes  the  blaze 
Ibroke  forth  with  violence,  and  in  an  incredibly 
Ibnef  period  the  entire  building  was  wrapped  m 
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flames.     All  egress  from  my  chamber,  except 
through  a  window,  was  cut  off.    The  crowd,  how. 
ever,  quickly  procured  and  raised  a  long  ladder 
By  means  of  this  I  was  descending  rapidly,  and 
in  apparent  safety,   when  a  huge  hog,  aboul 
whose  rotund  stomach,  and  indeed  about  whose 
whole  air  and  physiognomy,  there  was  something 
which  reminded  me  of  the  Angel  of  the  Odd,- 
when  this  hog,  I  say,  which  hitherto  had  been 
quietly  slumbering  in  the  mud,  took  it  suddenly 
into  his  head  that  his  left  shoulder  needed 
scratching,  and  could  find  no  more  convenient 
rubbmg-post  than  that  afforded  by  the  foot  off 
the  ladder.    Li  an  instant  I  was  precipitated,! 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  fracture  my  arm.     | 
This  accident,  with  the  loss  of  my  insurancftl 
and  with  the  more  serious  loss  of  my  hair,-I 
the  whole  of  which  had  been  singed  off  by  thtl 
fire, — predisposed  me  to  serious  impressions, »[ 
that,  finally,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  a  \rifel 
There  was  a  rich  widow  disconsolate  for  the  loal 
of  her  seventh  husband,  and  to  her  woundedl 
spirit  I  offered  the  balm  of  my  vows.     Shil 
yielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  my  prayers.   ll 
knelt  at  her  feet   in   gratitude  and  adoratioil 
She  blushed,  and  bowed   her  luxuriant  tressal 
into  close  contact  with  those  supplied  me,  ten!-| 
porarily,  by  Grandjean.     I   know  not  how  ti«| 
entanglement  took  place,  but  so  it  was.    I  anwl 
with  a  shining  pate,  wigless ;  she  in  disdain 
wrath,  half  buried  in  alien  hair.    Thus  endeJl 
my  hopes  of  the  widow  by  an  accident  whicl| 
could  not  have  beea  «ntiaipai:ed,  to  be  sure, 
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khich  the  natural  sequence  of  events  had 
I  brought  about. 

Without  despairing,  however,  I  undertook  the 
I  siege  of  a  less  implacable  heart.  The  fates  were 
again  propitious  for  a  bJef  period;  but  again 
s  trivial  incident  interfered.  Meeting  my  be- 
trothed in  an  avenue  thronged  with  the  elite  of 
the  city,  I  was  hastening  to  greet  her  with  one 
of  my  best-considered  bows,  when  a  small  parti- 
cle of  some  foreign  matter  lodging  in  the  cor- 
ner of  my  eye,  rendered  me,  for  the  moment, 
completely  blind.  Before  I  could  recover  my 
right,  the  lady  of  my  love  had  disappeared — 
irreparably  affronted  at  what  she  chose  to  con- 
1  rider  my  premeditated  rudeness  in  passing  her 
by  ungreeted.  While  I  stood  bewildered  at  the 
suddenness  of  this  accident  (which  might  have 
happened,  nevertheless,  to  any  one  under  the 
sun),  and  while  I  still  continued  incapable  of 
right,  I  was  accosted  by  the  Angel  of  the  Odd, 
who  proffered  me  his  aid  wiih  a  civility  which 
I  had  no  reason  to  expect.  He  examined  my 
disordered  eye  with  much  gentleness  and  skill, 
informed  me  that  I  had  a  drop  in  it,  and  (what- 
ever a  "drop"  was)  took  it  out,  and  afforde** 
me  relief. 

I  now  considered  it  high  time  to  die,  (since 
fortune  had  so  determined  to  persecute  me,) 
and  accordingly  made  my  way  to  the  nearest 
river.  Here,  divesting  myself  of  my  clothes, 
(for  there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  die  as 
we  were  bom,)  I  threw  myself  headlong  into 
the  current ;  the  sole  witness  of  my  fate  being 
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a  solitary  crow  that  had  been  seduced  into  th. 
eating  of  brandy-saturated  com,   and  so  ha( 
staggered  away  from  his  fellows.      No   soone" 
had  I  entered  the  water  than  this  bird  took  it 
into  Its  head  to  fly  away  with  the  most  indis- 
pensable  portion  of  my  apparel.      Postponing. 
therefore,  for  the  present,  my  suicidal  desigj 
1  just  slipped  my  nether  extremities  into  the 
sleeves  of  my  coat,  and  betook  myself  to  a  m 
suit  of  the  felon  with  all  the  nimbleness  whici 
the  case  required,  and  its  circumstances  wouli 
admit.    But  my  evil  destiny  attended  me  still 
As  I  ran  at  full  speed,  with  my  nose  up  in  tin 
atmosphere,  and  mtent  onlyupon  the  purloiner 
of  my  property,  I  suddenly  perceived  that  my 
feet  rested  no  longer  upon  terra-firma;  the  f3 
IS,  1  had  thrown  myself  over  a  precipice,  and 
should  inevitably  have  been  dashed  to  pieceL  but 
for  my  good  fortune  in  grasping  the  end  of  a 
bSk>^  ^"^°^^'  which  depended  from  a  passing 

As  soon  as  I  sufficiently  recovered  my  senses 
to  comprehend  the  terrific  predicament  in 
which  I  stood  or  rather  hung,  I  exerted  -Al  the 
power  of  my  lungs  to  make  that  predicament 
known  to  the  aeronaut  overhead.  But  for  a 
long  time  I  exerted  myself  in  vain.  Either  the 
fool  could  not,  or  the  villain  would  not  perceive 
me  Meantime  the  machine  rapidly  soared, 
While  my  strength  even  more  rapidly  failed  I 
was  soon  upon  the  point  of  resigning  myself 
to  my  fate,  and  dropping  quietly  into  the  sea, 
When  my  spirits  were  suddenly  revived  by  hear- 
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ing  a  hollow  voice  from  above,  which  seemed 
to  be  lazily  humming  an  opera  air.  Looking 
up,  I  perceived  the  Angel  of  the  Odd.  He  was 
leaning  with  his  arms  folded,  over  the  rim  of 
the  car ;  and  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  at  which 
he  puffed  leisurely,  seemed  to  be  upon  excellent 
terms  with  himself  and  the  universe.  I  was 
too  much  exhausted  to  speak,  so  I  merely  re- 
garded him  with  an  imploring  air. 

For  several  minutes,  although  he  looked  me 
full  in  the  face,  he  said  nothing.  At  length  re- 
moving carefully  his  meerschaum  from  the  right 
to  the  left  comer  of  his  mouth,  he  condescended 
to  speak. 

"Who  pe  you,"  he  asked,  "und  what  der  teuf- 
felyoa  pe  do  dare?  " 

To  this  piece  of  impudence,  cruelty,  and  affec* 
tation,  I  could  reply  only  by  ejaculating  the 
monosyllable  "Help!  " 

"Elp !  "  echoed  the  rufflan--«'not  L  Dare  iz 
te  pottle— elp  yourself,  und  pe  tam'd!  " 

With  these  words  he  let  fall  a  heavy  bottle  o£ 
Kirschenwasser  which,  dropping  precisely  upon 
the  crown  of  my  head,  caused  me  to  imagine 
that  my  brains  were  entirely  knocked  out  Im- 
pressed with  this  idea,  I  was  about  to  relinquish 
my  hold  and  give  up  the  ghost  with  a  good 
grace,  when  I  was  arrested  by  the  cry  of  the 
Angel,  who  bade  me  hold  on. 

"Old  on!  "  he  said;  "don't  pe  in  te  uny— 
don 't.  Will  you  pe  taken  de  odder  pottle,  or  ave 
you  pe  got  zober  yet  and  come  to  your  zenzes?  " 

I  made   haste,  hereupon,   to   nod   my  head 
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S^JV^°?^^  ^  negative,  meaning  thei«b 

fnoPJS?f°i~^^,**°*'®>  *^«  affirmative,  intend- 
mg  thus  to  imply  that  I  was  sober  and  had 

positively  come  to  my  senses.    By  these  means  I 
■omewhat  softened  the  Angel. 

i^rtT     You  pehef,  ten,  in  te  possibility  of  te 

urP}^  nodded  my  head  in  assent 

Odd  t  °    ^°^  *^®  '*®^®'  "*  *"*'  *®  -^8^  ®'  ^ 

I  nodded  again. 

"Und  you  acknowledge  tat  you  pe  te  bluid 
dronk  and  te  voolf  *'  *      *™  «  wima 

I  nodded  once  more. 

"Put  your  right  hand  into  your  left  hand 
preeches  pocket,  ten,  in  token  ov  your  vull  zub- 
mission  unto  te  Angel  ov  te  Odd." 

This  thing,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  I  founa 
It  quite  impossible  to  do.    In  the  first  place,  my 
left  arm  had  been  broken  in  my  fall  from  the 
ladder,  and,  therefore,  had  I  let  go  my  hold  with 
the  right  hand,  I  must  have  let  go  altogether. 
In  the  second  place,  I  could  have  no  breeches 
UJtttil  I  came  across  the  crow.    I  was  therefore 
obliged,  much  to  my  regret,  to  shake  my  head  in 
the  negative— intending  thus  to  give  the  An^ei 
to  understand  that  I  found  it  inconvenient,  just 
at  that  moment,  to  comply  with  his  veiy  reason- 
able demand  I    No  sooner,  howevw,  had  I  ceased 
shaking  my  head  than — 
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"Go  to  der  teuffel,  ten !  "  roared  the  Angel 
of  the  Odd. 

In  pronouncing  these  words,  he  drew  a  sharp 
knife  across  the  guide-rope  by  which  I  was  sus- 
pended, and  as  we  then  happened  to  be  precisely 
over  my  own  house,  (which,  during  my  pere- 
grinations, had  been  handsomely  rebuilt,)  it  so 
occurred  that  I  tumbled  headlong  down  the 
ample  chimney  and  alit  upon  the  dining-room 
hearth. 

Upon  coming  to  my  tenses,  (for  the  fall  had 
very  thoroughly  stunned  me,)  I  found  it  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  lay  outstretched 
where  I  had  fallen  from  the  balloon.  My  head 
grovelled  in  the  ashes  of  an  extinguished  fire, 
while  my  feet  reposed  upon  the  wreck  of  a  small 
table,  overthrown,  and  amid  the  fragments  of  a 
miscellaneous  dessert,  initermingled  with  a  news- 
paper,  some  broken  glass  and  shattered  bottles, 
and  an  empty  jug  of  the  Schiedam  Kirschenwas- 
ser.  Thus  revenged  himself  the  Angel  of  th« 
Odd 
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"LiSTON  to  me/*  said  the  Demon,  as  he  placed 
his  hand  upon  my  head.  "The  region  of  which 
I  speak  IS  a  dreaiy  region  in  Libya,  by  the  bor- 
ders  of  the  river  Zftire,  and  there  is  no  quiet 
there,  nor  silence. 

•  \'7^i  waters  of  the  river  have  a  saffron  and 
sickly  hue;  and  they  flow  not  onward  to  the 
sea,  but  palpitate  forever  and  forever  beneath 
the  red  eye  of  the  sun  with  a  tumultuous  and 
convulsive  motion.  For  many  miles  on  either 
side  of  the  river's  oozy  bed  is  a  pale  desert  of 
gigantic  water-lilies.  They  sif?h  one  unto  the 
other  m  that  solitude,  and  stretch  toward  the 
heavens  their  long  and  ghastly  necks,  and  nod 
to  and  fro  their  everlasting  heads.  And  there 
IS  an  indistinct  murmur  which  cometh  out 
from  among  them  like  the  rushinj?  of  subterrew 

^^4*D*  *^®^  ^^^^  °"®  "°*o  *^e  other. 

But  there  is  a  b  undary  to  their  realm- 
the  boundaiy  of  the  dark,  horrible,  lofty  forest 
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There,  like  the  waves  about  the  IL^bridet,  the 
low  underwood  is  agitated  continually.  But 
there  is  no  wind  throughout  the  heaven.  And 
the  tall  orimeval  trees  rock  eternally  hither  and 
thither  with  a  crashing  and  mighty  sound.  And 
frora  their  high  summits,  one  by  one,  drop  ever- 
lasting dews.  And  at  the  roots  strange  poison- 
ons  flowers  lie  writhing  in  perturbed  slumber. 
And  overhead,  with  a  rustling  and  loud  noise, 
the  gray  clouds  rush  westwardly  forever,  until 
they  roll,  a  cataract,  over  the  fiery  wall  of  the 
horizon.  But  there  is  no  wind  throughout 
the  heaven.  And  by  the  shores  of  the  river 
Zaire  there  is  neither  quiet  nor  silence. 

"It  was  night,  and  the  rain  fell;  and,  fall- 
ing, it  was  rain,  but  hav'T  •  fallen,  it  was  blood. 
And  I  stood  in  the  morasf  imong  the  tall  lilies, 
and  the  rain  fell  upon  my  head— and  the  lilies 
sighed  one  unto  the  other  in  the  solemnity  of 
their  desolation. 

"And,  all  at  once,  the  moon  arose  through 
the  thin  ghastly  mist,  and  was  crimson  in  color. 
Aud  mine  eyes  fell  upon  a  huge  gray  rock  which 
stood  by  the  shore  of  the  river,  and  was  lighted 
by  the  light  of  the  moon.  And  the  rock  was 
gray,  and  ghastly,  and  tall,— and  the  rock  was 
gray.  Upon  its  front  were  characters  en- 
graven in  the  stone ;  and  I  walked  through  the 
morass  of  water-lilies,  until  I  came  close  unto 
the  shore,  that  I  might  read  the  characters 
upon  the  stone.  But  I  could  not  decipher  them. 
And  I  was  going  back  into  the  morass,  when  tha 
moon  shone  with  a  fuller  red,  and  I  turned  and 
VII.  14 
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looked  again  upon  the  rock,  and  upon  the  charac- 
ters,  and  the  characters  were  desolation. 

"And  I  looked  upward,  and  there  stood  a 
man  upon  the  summit  of  the  rock ;  and  I  hid  my. 
self  among  the  water-lilies  that  I  might  discover 
the  actions  of  the  man.  And  the  man  was 
tall  and  stately  in  form,  and  was  wrapped  up 
from  his  shoulders  to  his  feet  in  the  toga  of  old 
Rome.  And  the  outlines  of  his  figure  were  in- 
distinct— ^but  his  features  were  the  features  of  a 
deity;  for  the  mantle  of  the  night,  and  of  the 
mist,  and  of  the  moon,  and  of  the  dew,  had  left 
uncovered  the  features  of  his  face.  And  his 
brow  was  loftly  with  thought,  and  his  eye  wild 
with  care;  and,  in  the  few  furrows  upon  his 
cheek  I  read  the  fables  of  sorrow,  and  weariDes;, 
and  disgust  with  mankind,  and  a  longing  after 
solitude. 

"And  the  man  sat  upon  the  rock,  and 
leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  looked  out 
upon  the  desolation.  He  looked  down  into 
the  low  unquiet  shrubbery,  and  up  into  the  tall 
primeval  trees,  and  up  higher  at  the  rustling 
heaven,  and  into  the  crimson  moon.  And  I 
lay  close  within  shelter  of  the  lilies,  and  observed 
the  actions  of  the  man.  And  the  man  trembled 
m  the  .wlitude;— but  the  night  waned,  and  he 
sat  upon  the  rock. 

"And  the  man  turned  his  attention  from  the 
heaven,  and  looked  out  upon  the  dreary  river 
Zaire,  and  upon  the  yellow  ghastly  waters,  and 
upon  the  pale  legions  of  the  water-lilies.  And 
the  man  listened  to  the  sighs  of  the  water-lilies, 
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and  to  the  mnrmur  that  came  up  from  among 
them.  And  I  lay  close  within  my  covert  c:  id 
observed  th.  actions  of  the  man.  And  the  man 
trembled  in  the  solitude; — but  the  night  waned 
and  he  sat  upon  the  rock. 

"Then  I  went  down  into  the  recesses  of  the 
morass  and  waded  afar  in  among  the  wilderness 
of  lilies,  and  called  upon  the  hippopotami  which 
dwelt  among  the  fens  in  the  recesses  of  the 
morass.  And  the  hippopotami  heard  my  call, 
and  came,  with  the  behemoth,  unto  the  foot  of 
the  rock,  and  roared  loudly  and  fearfully  beneath 
the  moon.  And  I  lay  close  within  my  covert  and 
observed  the  actions  of  the  man.  And  the  man 
trembled  in  the  solitude ;— but  the  night  waned 
and  he  sat  upon  the  rock. 

"Then  I  cursed  the  elements  with  the  curse  of 
tumult;  and  a  frightful  tempest  gathered  in  the 
heaven,  where,  before,  there  had  been  no  wind. 
And  the  heaven  became  livid  with  the  violence  of 
the  tempest — and  the  rain  beat  upon  the  head  of 
the  man — and  the  floods  of  the  river  came  down 
—and  the  river  was  tormented  into  foam— and 
the  water-lilies  shrieked  within  their  beds— and 
the  forest  crumbled  before  the  wind— and  the 
thunder  rolled— and  the  lightning  fell— and  the 
lock  rocked  to  its  foundation.  And  I  lay  clase 
within  my  covert  and  observed  the  actions  of 
Ihe  man.  And  the  man  trembled  in  the  soli- 
tude;—but  the  night  waned  and  he  sat  upon  t^e 

I'DCk. 

"Then  T  grew  angry  and  cursed,  with  the 
curse  of  silence,  the  river,  and  the  lilies,  and  the 
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wind,  and  the  forest,  and  the  heaven,  and  the 
thunder,  and  the  sighs  of  the  water-lilies.  And 
they  became  accursed,  and  were  still.  And 
the  moon  ceased  to  totter  up  its  pathway  to 
heaven — and  the  thunder  died  away — ^and  the 
lightning  did  not  flash — and  the  clouds  hung 
motionless — and  the  waters  sunk  to  their  level 
and  remained — and  the  trees  ceased  to  rock— 
and  the  water-lilies  sighed  no  more — and  the 
murmur  was  heard  no  longer  from  among  them, 
nor  any  shadow  of  sound  throughout  t£e  vast 
illimitable  desert.  And  I  looked  upon  the 
charrcters  of  the  rock,  and  they  were  changed; 
and  the  characters  were  silence. 

"And  mine  eyes  fell  upon  the  countenance 
of  the  man  and  his  countenance  was  wan  with 
terror.  And,  hurriedly,  he  raised  his  head 
from  his  hand,  and  stood  forth  upon  the  rock 
and  listened.  But  there  was  no  voice  through- 
out the  vast  illimitable  desert,  and  the  charac- 
ters upon  the  rock  were  silence.  And  the 
man  shuddered,  and  turned  his  face  away,  and 
fled  afar  off,  in  haste,  so  that  I  beheld  him  no 
more." 

Now  there  are  fine  tales  in  the  volumes  of  the 
Magi — in  the  iron-bound,  melancholy  volumes 
of  the  Magi.  Therein,  I  say,  are  glorious  histor- 
ies  of  the  Heaven,  and  of  the  Earth,  and  of  the 
mighty  sea— and  of  the  Genii  that  overruled  the 
sea,  and  the  earth,  and  the  lofty  heaven.  There 
were  much  lore  too  in  the  sayings  which  were 
said  by  the  Sibyls;  and  holy,  holy  things  were 
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heard  of  old  by  the  dim  leaves  that  trembled 
around  Dodona— but,  as  Allah  liveth,  that  fable 
which  the  Demon  told  me  as  he  sat  by  my  side 
in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb,  I  hold  to  be  the  most 
wonderful  of  all !  And  as  the  Demon  made  an 
end  of  his  story,  he  fell  back  within  the  cavity 
of  the  tomb  and  laughed.  And  I  could  not 
laugh  with  the  Demon,  and  he  cursed  me  because 
I  could  not  laugh.  And  the  lynx  which  dwelleth 
forever  in  the  tomb,  came  out  therefrom,  and  lay 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  Demon,  and  looked  at 
him  steadily  in  the  faoa 
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[Sent  to  R.  H.  Home,  AprU,  1844.    Pnbliriifld  in  the 
Broadwajf  Journal,  IL,  20.] 


Many  years  ago,  it  was  the  fashion  to  ridicule 
the  idea  of  "love  at  first  sight";  but  those  who 
think,  not  less  than  those  who  feel  deeply,  have 
always  advocated  its  existence.  Modem  discov- 
eries, indeed,  in  what  may  be  termed  ethical  mag- 
netism or  magnetosesthetics,  render  it  probable 
that  the  most  natural,  and,  consequently,  the  tru- 
est and  most  intense  of  the  human  affections  are 
those  which  arise  in  the  heart  as  if  by  electric 
sympathy — in  a  word,  that  the  brightest  and 
most  enduring  of  the  psyehal  fetters  are  those 
which  are  riveted  by  a  glance.  The  confession  I 
am  about  to  make  will  add  another  to  the  already 
almost  innumerable  instances  of  the  truth  of  the 
position. 

My  story  requires  that  I  should  be  somewhat 
minute.  I  am  still  a  very  young  man — not  yet 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  My  name,  at  present, 
is  a  very  usual  and  rather  plebeian  one — Simp- 
son. I  say  "at  present";  for  it  is  only  lately 
that  I  have  been  so  called — ^having  legislatively 
adopted  this  surname  within  the  last  year,  in 
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order  to  receive  a  large  inheritance  left  me  by  a 
distant  male  relative,  Adolphus  Simpson,  Esq. 

The  bequest  was  conditioned  upon  my  taking 
the  name  of  the  testator— the  family,  not  the 
Christian  name;  my  Christian  name  is  Napoleon 
Bonaparte — or,  more  properly,  these  are  my  first 
and  middle  appellations. 

I  assumed  the  name,  Simpson,  with  some  re- 
luctance, as  in  my  true  patronym,  Proissart,  I 
felt  a  very  pardonable  pride— believing  that  I 
could  trace  a  descent  from  the  immortal  author 
of  the  "Chronicles."    While  on  the  subject  of 
names,  by  tne  hy,  I  may  mention  a  singular  coin- 
cidence of  sound  attending  the  names  of  some  of 
my  inunediate  predecessors,    ^fy  father  was  a 
Monsieur  Proissart,  of  Paris.     His  wife— my 
mother,  whom  he  married  at  fifteen— was  a 
Mademoiselle  Croissart,  eldest  daughter  of  Crois- 
sart  the  banker;   whose  wife,  again  being  only 
sixteen  when  married,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
one  Victor  Voissart.     Monsieur  Voissart,  very 
singularly,  had  married  a  lady  of  similar  name— 
a  Mademoiselle  Moissart.    She,  too,  was  quite  a 
child    when   married;    and   her  mother,   also, 
Madame  Moissart,  was  only  fourteen  when  led 
to  the  altar.    These  early  marriages  are  usual  in 
France.    Here,  however,  are  Moissart,  Voissart, 
Croissart,  and  Proissart,  all  in  the  direct  line  of 
descent.   My  own  name,  though,  as  I  say,  became 
Simpson,  by  act  of  Legislature,  and  with  so  much 
repugnance  on  my  part,  that,  at  one  period,  I 
actually  hesitated  about  accepting  the  legacy 
with  the  useless  and  annoying  proviso  attached. 
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As  to  personal  endowments,  I  am  by  no  means 
deficient.  On  the  contrary,!  believe  that  I  am  well 
made,  and  possess  what  nine  tenths  of  the  world 
would  call  a  handsome  face.  In  height  I  am  five 
feet  eleven.  My  hair  is  black  and  curling.  My 
nose  is  sufSciently  pood.  My  eyes  are  large  and 
gray ;  and,  although,  in  fact,  they  are  weak  to  a 
very  inconvenient  degree,  still  no  defect  in  this 
regard  would  be  suspected  from  their  appear- 
ance. The  weakness  itself,  however,  has  always 
much  annoyed  nie,  and  I  have  resorted  to  every 
remedy — short  of  wearing  glasses.  Being  youth- 
ful and  good-looking,  I  naturally  dislike  these, 
and  have  resolutely  refused  to  employ  them.  I 
know  nothing,  imleed,  which  so  disfigures  the 
countenance  of  a  young  person,  or  so  impresses 
every  feature  with  an  air  of  demureness,  if  not 
altogether  of  sanctimoniousness  and  of  i  '".  An 
ye-glass,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  savor  o  down- 
right foppery  and  affectation.  I  have  hitherto 
managed  as  well  as  I  could  without  either.  But 
something  too  much  of  these  merely  personal  de- 
tails, which,  fter  all,  are  of  little  importance.  I 
will  content  myself  with  saying,  in  addition,  that 
my  temperament  is  sanguine,  rash,  ardent,  en- 
thusiastic— and  that  all  my  life  I  have  been  a  de- 
voted admirer  of  the  women. 

One  night  last  winter  I  entered  a  box  at  the 

P Theatre,  in  company  with  a  friend,  Mr. 

Talbot.  It  was  an  opera  night,  and  the  bills  pre- 
sented a  very  rare  attraction,  so  that  the  house 
was  excessively  crowded.  We  were  in  time,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  the  front  seats  which  had  b^en  re- 
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•enred  for  us,  and  into  which,  with  some  little 
aimculty,  we  elbowed  our  way. 

For  two  hours  my  companion,  who  was  a  musi. 
eal  fanatico,  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  the 
stage ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  amused  myself  by 
observing  the  audience,  which  consisted,  in  chief 
part,  of  the  very  Slite  of  the  city.  Having  satis- 
tied  myself  upon  this  point,  I  was  about  turning 
my  eyes  to  the  prima  donna,  when,  they  were 
arrested  and  riveted  by  a  figure  in  one  of  the  pri- 
vate  boxes  which  had  escaped  my  observation. 

If  I  live  a  thousand  years  I  can  never  forget 
die  intense  emotion  with  which  I  regarded  this 
Jgure.  It  was  that  of  a  female,  the  most  exquis- 
ite I  had  ever  beheld.  The  face  was  so  far  turned 
toward  the  stage  that,  for  some  minutes,  I  could 
not  obtain  a  view  of  it,— but  the  form  was  di- 
vine; no  other  word  can  suiBciently  express  its 
magnificent  proportion,— and  even  the  term  "di- 
^^e    seems  ridiculously  feeble  as  I  write  it. 

The  magic  of  a  lovely  form  in  woman— the 
necromancy  of  female  gracefulness— was  always 
a  power  which  I  had  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
sist; but  here  was  grace  personified,  incarnate, 
the  beau  tdial  of  my  wUdest  and  most  enthusias- 
tic  visions.  The  figure,  almost  all  of  which  the 
construction  of  the  box  permitted  to  be  seen,  was 
somewhat  above  tha  medium  height,  and  nearly 
approached,  without  positively  reaching,  the  ma- 
jestic.  Ite  perfect  fulness  and  tournure  were  de- 
licious.  The  head,  of  which  only  the  back  waa 
visible,  rivalled  m  outline  that  of  the  Greek  Psy. 
Che,  and  was  rather  diai»layed  than  concealed  bj 
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an  elegant  cap  of  gaxe  aSrienne,  which  pat  me  in 
mind  of  the  ventum  textUem  of  Apuleius.  The 
right  arm  hung  over  the  balustrade  of  the  box, 
and  thrilled  every  nerve  of  my  frame  with  iti 
exquisite  symmetry.  Its  upper  portion  was  drap- 
eried  by  one  of  the  loose  open  sleeves  now  in 
fashion.  This  extended  but  little  below  the  el- 
bow. Beneath  it  was  worn  an  under  one  of  soma 
frail  material,  close-fitting,  and  terminated  by  a 
cuflf  of  rich  lace-  which  fell  gracefully  over  the 
top  of  the  hand,  revealing  only  the  delicate  fin- 
gere,  upon  one  of  which  sparkled  a  diamond  ring, 
which  I  at  once  saw  was  of  extraordinary  value. 
The  admirable  roundness  of  the  wrist  was  well 
set  off  by  a  bracelet  which  encircled  it,  and  which 
also  was  ornamented  and  clasped  by  a  magnifi- 
cent aigrette  of  jewels— telling,  in  words  that 
could  not  be  mistaken,  at  once  of  the  wealth  and 
fastidious  taste  of  the  wearer. 

I  gazed  at  this  queenly  apparition  for  at  least 
half  an  hour,  as  if  I  had  been  suddenly  convert- 
en  to  stone;  and,  during  this  period,  I  felt  the 
full  force  and  truth  of  all  that  has  been  said  or 
sung  concerning  "love  at  first  sight."  Jly  feel- 
mga  were  totally  different  from  any  which  I  had 
hitherto  experienced,  in  the  presenco  of  even  the 
most  celebrated  specimens  of  female  loveliness. 
An  unaccountable,  and  what  I  am  compelled  to 
consider  a  magnetic,  sympathy  of  soul  for  soul, 
seemed  to  rivet,  not  only  my  vision,  but  my  whole 
powers  of  thought  a  1  feeling,  upon  the  admir- 
able object  before  me.  I  saw— I  felt— I  knew 
that  I  was  deeply,  madly,  irrevocably  in  love— 
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and  thii  even  before  seeing  the  face  of  the  person 
beloved.  So  intense,  indeed,  was  the  passion  that 
consumed  me,  that  I  really  believe  it  would  have 
received  little  if  any  abatement  had  the  features, 
yet  unseen,  proved  of  merely  ordinary  character; 
so  anomalous  is  the  nature  of  the  only  true  love 
— of  the  love  at  first  sight— and  so  little  really 
dependiiit  is  it  upon  the  eternal  conditioni 
which  only  seem  to  create  an      ontrol  it 

While  I  was  thus  wrapped  in  admiration  of 
this  lovely  vision,  u  sudden  disturbance  ainong 
the  audience  caused  her  to  turn  her  head  partial 
ly  toward  me,  so  that  I  beheld  the  entire  profile 
of  the  face.    Its  beauty  even  exceedeu  my  antici- 
pations— and  yet  there  was  something  about  it 
which  disappointed  me  without  my  being  able  to 
tell  exactly  what  it  was.    I  said  "disappointed  " 
but  this  is  not  altogether  the  word.    My  senti- 
ments wer"  at  once  quieted  and  exalted,    'ihey 
partook  It  d  of  transport  and  more  of  calm  en- 
thusiasm— of  enthusiastic  repose.    This  state  of 
leelmg  arose,  perhaps,  from  the  Madonna-like 
and  matronly  air  of  the  free    and  yet  T  at  once 
understood  that  it  could  not  have  arisen  entirely 
from  this.    There  was  somethmg  else— some  rays- 
tery  which  I  could  not  develop— some  expression 
about  the  countenance  which  slightly  disturbed 
me  while  it  greatly  heightened  my  interest.   In 
fact,  I  was  just  in  that  condition  of  mind  which 
prepares  a  young  and  susceptible  man  for  any 
act  of  extravagance.    Had  the  lady  been  alone,  I 
should  undoubtedly  have  entered  her  box  and  ac- 
costed her  at  aU  hazards;  but,  fortunately,  she 
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was  attended  by  two  corapan"oD8 — a  gentleman, 
and  a  atrikingly  beautiful  woman,  to  all  appear* 
anee  a  few  years  younger  than  herself. 

I  revolved  in  my  mind  a  thousand  schemes  by 
which  T  might  obtain,  hereafter,  an  introduction 
to  the  elder  lady,  or  for  the  present,  at  all  events, 
a  more  distinct  view  of  her  beauty.  I  would  have 
removed  my  position  to  one  nearer  her  own,  but 
the  crowded  state  of  the  theatre  rendered  this 
impossible;  and  the  stern  decrees  of  Fashion 
had,  of  late,  imperatively  prohibited  the  use  of 
the  opera-glass  in  a  case  such  as  this,  even  had  I 
heen  so  fortunate  as  to  have  one  with  me— bat  I 
had  not — and  was  thus  in  despair. 

At  length  I  bethought  me  of  applying  to  my 
companion. 

"Talbot,"  I  said,  "you  have  an  opera-glass. 
Let  me  have  it." 

"An  opera-glass!— no  I— what  do  you  suppose 
/  would  be  doing  with  an  opera-glass?"  Here 
he  turned  impatiently  toward  the  stage. 

"But,  Talbot,"  I  continued,  pulling  him  by 
the  shoulder,  "listen  to  me  will  you  1  Do  yon  see 
the  stage-box! — there! — no,  the  next. — Did  you 
ever  behold  as  lovely  a  woman?" 

"Shf  is  very  beautiful,  no  doubt,"  he  said. 

"I  wonder  who  she  can  be?" 

"Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  angelic,  don't 
you  know  who  she  is?  'Not  to  know  her  argues 
yourself  unknown.'  She  is  the  celebrated  Ma- 
dame Lalande — ^the  beauty  of  the  day  par  exceU 
JwtM,  and  the  talk  of  iche  whole  town.   Immense- 
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ly  wealthy  too— a  widow— and  a  great  matoh-. 
has  just  arrived  from  Paris." 

"Do  you  know  her!" 

"Yes— I  have  the  honor." 

"Will  you  introduce  me?" 

"Assuredly— with  the  greatest  pleasure;  when 
snail  it  be  I 

"To-morrow,  at  one,  I  will  call  upon  you  at 
B 's." 

''Yery  good;  and  now  do  hold  your  tonirae  if 
you  can."  '  ' 

In  this  latter  respect  I  was  forced  to  take  TaJ. 
bot  s  advice ;  for  he  remained  obstinately  deaf  to 
every  further  question  or  suggestion,  and  occu- 
pied  himself  exclusively  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
mg  with  what  was  transacting  upon  the  sta^e 

In  the  meantime  I  kept  my  eyes  riveted  on  ila- 
dame  Lalande,  and  at  length  had  the  good  for- 
tune  to  obtain  a  full  front  view  of  her  face  It 
was  exquisitely  lovely:  this,  of  couree,  my  heart 
Had  told  me  before,  even  had  not  Talbot  fully 
satisfied  me  upon  the  point— but  still  the  miii 
telligible  something  disturbed  me.  I  finally  con, 
eluded  that  my  senses  were  impressed  by  a  cer. 
tarn  air  of  gravity,  sadness,  or,  still  more  prope^ 
\y,  of  weariness,  which  took  something  from  the 
youth  and  freshness  of  the  countenance,  onlv  to 
endow  It  with  a  seraphic  tenderness  and  majesty, 
and  thus,  of  course,  to  my  enthusiastic  and  re 

^^^SIIm^T-^"^^^™®"*'  ^^^  «n  interest  tenfold. 

While  I  thus  feasted  my  eyes,  I  perceived,  at 
last  to  ray  great  trepidation,  by  an  almost  iraper- 
eeptible  start  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  that  she 
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I  had  become  suddenly  aware  of  the  intensity  of 
my  gaze  Still  I  was  absolutely  fascinat^,  and 
could  not  withdraw  %  .-..u  for  an  instant:  She 
tnmedaside  her  f.  ,0,  and  ogm..  I  saw  onjy  the 
tolled  contour  oi  ^h-  back  i>oi  von  of  the  head 

^ff  rr,"";-^!"?"'"  ''  '^  '^^^^^^  ^y  curiotiTy  to 
\m^I  was  still  lookmg,  sue  graaually  brought 
her  face  again  around  and  again  encouiterSy 
burnuiggaze  Her  large  dark  eyes  feU  inst^tT/ 
and  a  deep  blush  mantled  her  cheek.  But  what 
was  my  astonishment  at  perceiving  that  she  not 
only  did  not  a  second  time  avert  her  head  but 
that  she  actually  took  from  her  girdle  a  double 
eye£ass-^levated  it-adjusted  ifc-and  then  r^ 
garded  me  through  it,  intently  and  deliberatefy 
for  the  space  of  several  minutes.  ^'"^^aieiy. 
Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  my  feet  I  could  not 

Sl^'\rn?r''°/?°^^J.  ^toiided-astouSd! 
Ut  dpfri^  «u^'°^*;^  ''''  ^"^Susted  in  the  slight- 
est  degree;  although  an  action  so  bold  in  anv 
other  woman  would  have  been  likelv  to  offend  or 
disgust.    But  the  whole  thing  waa'doue  w5h  so 

ELT"'"^^  .'°  ^^^^^°*  ^°  air  of  the  highest 
breeding,  m  short-that  nothing  of  mere  eiron 

we^etwTr^^^:'-  ^^^  ^y^''  ««^t^^^ 
were  those  of  admiration  and  surprise. 

Lli  rrV^^*'  "?°^  ^^^  fi^«t  elevation  of  the 

he  2™^if^  r'^^'^'  ?f  ^  ^'^«  withdrawi3 
I  hLS  ?^°*'  '''^^°'  *«  i^  struck  by  a  second 
Ithought,  she  resumed  it,  and  so  eontiniipS  fn 

regard  me  with  fi.ed  attention  for  the  space  of 
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several  minutes — for  five  minutes,  at  the  very 
least,  I  am  sure.  ^ 

This  action,  so  remarkable  m  an  A.aencan 
theatre,  attracted  very  general  observation,  and 
gave  rise  to  an  indefinite  movement,  or  buzz, 
among  the  audience,  which  for  a  moment  filled 
me  with  confusion,  but  produced  no  visible  effect 
npon  the  countenance  of  Madame  Lalande. 

Having  satisfied  her  curiosity — if  such  it  was 
—she  dropped  the  glass,  and  quietly  gave  her  at- 
tention again  to  the  stage;  her  profile  now  being 
turned  toward  myself  as  before.  I  continued  to 
watch  her  unremittingly,  although  I  was  fully 
conscious  of  my  rudeness  in  so  doing.  Presently 
I  saw  the  head  slowly  and  slightly  change  its 
position;  and  soo  I  became  convinced  that  the 
lady,  while  pretending  to  look  at  the  stage  was,  in 
fact,  attentively  regarding  myself.  It  isneedlefB 
to  say  what  effect  this  conduct,  on  the  part  of  so 
fascir«ating  a  woman,  had  upon  my  excitable 
mind. 

Having  thus  scrutinized  me  for  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  fair  object  of  my  passion 
addre&Bcd  the  gentleman  who  attended  her,  and, 
while  she  spoke,  I  saw  distinctly,  by  the  glances 
of  both,  that  the  conversation  had  reference  to 
myself. 

Upon  its  conclusion,  Madame  Lalande  again 
turned  toward  the  stage,  and  for  a  few  minutes, 
seemed  absorbed  in  the  performance.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  however,  I  was  thrown 
into  an  extremity  of  agitation  by  seeing  her 
unfold,  for  the  second  time,  the  eye-glass  which 
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hung  at  her  side,  fully  confront  me  as  before, 
and,  disregarding  the  renewed  buzz  of  the  au- 
dience, survey  me,  from  head  to  foot,  with  the 
same  miraculous  composure  which  had  previous^ 
]y  80  delighted  and  confounded  my  soul. 

This  extraordinary  behavior,  by  throwing  me 
into  a  perfect  fever  of  excitement— into  an  ab- 
solute delirium  of  love — served  rather  to  em- 
bolden than  to  disconcert  me.  In  the  mad  in- 
tensity of  my  devotion,  I  forgot  every  thing  but 
the  presence  and  the  majestic  loveliness  of  the 
vision  which  confronted  my  gaze.  Watching  my 
opportunity,  when  I  thought  the  audience  were 
My  engaged  with  the  opera,  X  at  length  caught 
the  eyes  of  Madame  Lalande,  and,  upon  the  in- 
stant, made  a  slight  but  unmistakable  bow. 

She  blushed  very  deeply— then  averted  her 
eyes— then  slowly  and  cautiously  iooked  around, 
apparently  to  see  if  my  rash  action  had  been 
noticed— then  leaned  over  toward  the  gentleman 
who  sat  by  her  side. 

I  now  felt  a  burning  sense  of  the  impropriety 
I  had  committed,  and  expected  nothing  less  than 
instant  exposure ;  while  a  vision  of  pistols  upon 
the  morrow  floated  rapidly  and  uncomfortably 
through  my  brain.    I  was  greatly  and  immedi- 
ately relieved,  however,  when  I  saw  the  lady 
merely  hand  the  "'^ntleman  a  play-bill,  without 
speakmg;  but  ti  ^  .-eader  may  form  some  feeble 
conception  of  my  astonishment— of  my  profound 
^  amazement— my  delirious  bewilderment  of  heart 
I  and  soul— when,   instantly  afterward,   having 
j  •gam  glanced  furtively  around,  she  allowed  her 
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bright  eyes  to  set  fully  and  steadily  upon  my 
own,  and  then,  with  a  faint  smile,  disclosing  a 
bright  line  of  her  peariy  teeth,  made  two  distinct, 
pointed,  and  unequivocal  affirmative  inclinations 
of  the  head. 

It  is  useless,  of  course,  to  dwell  upon  my  joy 
— upon  my  transport — ^upon  my  illimitable 
ecstasy  of  heart.  If  ever  man  was  mad  with 
excess  of  happiness,  it  was  myself  at  that  mo- 
ment. I  loved.  This  was  my  first  love— so  I 
felt  it  to  be.  It  was  love  supreme — indescrib- 
able- It  was  "love  at  first  sight;"  and  at  first 
sight,  too,  it  had  been  appreciated  and  returned. 

Yes,  returned.  How  and  why  should  I  doubt 
it  for  an  instant.  What  other  construction  could 
I  possibly  put  upon  such  conduct,  on  the  part  of 
a  lady  so  beautiful — so  wealthy — evidently  so  ac- 
complished— of  so  high  breeding — of  so  lofty  a 
position  in  society— in  every  regard  so  entirely 
respectable  as  I  felt  assured  was  Madame  La- 
lande  ?  Yes,  she  loved  me — she  returned  the  en- 
thusiasm of  my  love,  with  an  enthusiasm  as  blind 
— as  uncompromising — ^as  uncalculating— as 
abandoned — and  as  utterly  unbounded  as  my 
own!  These  delicious  fancies  and  reflections, 
however,  were  now  interrupted  by  the  falling  of 
the  drop-curtain.  The  audience  arose;  and  the 
usual  tumidt  immediately  supervened.  Quitting 
Talbot  abruptly,  I  made  every  effort  to  force  my 
way  into  closer  proximity  with  Madame  Lalande. 
Having  failed  in  this,  on  account  of  the  crowd,  I 
at  length  gave  up  the  chase,  and  bent  my  steps 
homeward;  consoling  myself  for  my  disappoint 
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Iment  in  not  having  been  able  to  touch  even  the 
I  hem  of  her  robe,  by  the  reflection  that  I  should 
Ibe  introduced  by  Talbot,  in  due  form,  upon  the 
Imorrow. 

This  morrow  at  last  came;   that  is  to  say,  a 
jday  finally  dawned  upon  a  long  and  weary  night 
|of  impatience;  and  then  the  hours  until  "one" 
ffere  snail-paced,  dreary,  and  innumerable.    But 
jeven  Stamboul,  it  is  said,  shall  have  an  end,  and 
■there  c.ame  an  end  to  this  long  delay.    The  clock 
Istruck.-    As  the  last  echo  ceased,  I  stepped  into 
-'s  and  inquired  for  Talbot. 
''Out,'' said  the  footman— Talbot's  own. 
"Out!"  I  replied,  staggering  back  half  a  dozen 
aces— "let  me  tell  you,  my  fine  fellow,  that  this 
Qg  is  thoroughly   impossible   and  impracti- 
able;   Mr.  Talbot  is  not  out.    What  do  you 
nean?" 
"Nothing,  sir;    only  Mr.  Talbot  is  not  in. 

at's  all.    He  rode  over  to  S ,  immediately 

jifter  breakfast,  and  left  word  that  he  would  not 
'e  in  town  again  for  a  week. ' ' 

I  stood  petrified  with  horror  and  rage.    I  en- 

d^vored  to  reply,  but  my  tongue  refused  its 

pffice.    At  length  I  turned  on  my  heel,  livid  with 

jath,  and  inwardly  consigning  the  whole  tribe 

bf  the  Talbots  to  the  innermost  regions  of  Ere- 

m.    It  was  evident  that  my  considerate  friend, 

Ifamtko,  had  quite  forgotten  his  appointment 

Pith  himself— had  forgotten  it  as  soon  as  it  was 

Mde.    At  no  time  was  he  a  very  scrupulous  man 

\>i  his  word.      There  was  no  help  for  it;    so 

nothering  my  vexation  as  well  as  I  could,  I 
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strolled  moodily  up  the  street,  propounding  h 
tile  inquiries  about  Madame  Lalande  to  evet? 
male  acquaintance  I  met.  By  report  she  wai 
known,  I  found,  to  all — to  many  by  sight—but 
she  had  been  in  town  only  a  few  weeks,  and  then 
were  very  few,  therefore,  who  claimed  her  pe^ 
Bonal  acquaintance.  These  few  being  still  com- 
paratively strangers,  could  not,  or  would  not, 
take  the  liberty  of  introducing  me  through  the 
formality  of  a  morning  call.  While  I  stood  tho 
in  despair,  conversing  with  a  trio  of  friends  udod 
the  all-absorbing  subject  of  my  heart,  it  so  ha{^ 
pened  that  the  subject  itself  passed  by. 

"As  I  live,  there  she  is  I"  cried  one. 

"Surprisingly  beautiful!"  exclaimed  a  sa 
ond. 

"An  angel  upon  earth!"  ejaculated  a  third. 

I  looked ;  and  in  an  open  carriage  which  a;^ 
proached  us,  passing  slowly  down  the  street,  sat 
the  enchanting  vision  of  the  opera,  accompanied 
by  the  younger  lady  who  had  occupied  a  portioi 
or  her  box. 

"Her    companion     also    wears    remarkably 
well,"  said  the  one  of  my  trio  who  had  spc 
first. 

"Astonishingly,"  said  the  second;  "still  quite 
a  brilliant  air;  but  art  will  do  wonders.  Upon 
my  word,  she  looks  better  than  she  did  at  Paw 
five  years  ago,  A  beautiful  woman  still  :- 
don't  you  think  so,  Froissart? — Simpson, 
mean." 

"Still!"  said  I,  "and  why  shouldn't  she  b« 
But  compared  with  her  friend  she  is  as  a  ms^ 
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Bgbt   to    the    evening    star— a  glow-worm    to 


Dtares. 


Hal  ha!  ha  I— why,  Simpson,  you  have  an 

stonishmg  tact  at  making  discoveries — original 

bnes,  I  mean."    And  here  we  separated,  while 

bne  of  the  trio  began  humming  a  gay  vaudeville. 

bf  which  I  caught  only  the  lines- 


Ninon,   Ninon,   Ninon  k   ^ 
A  baa  Ninon  De  L'Bnclosi 

During  this  little  scene,  however,  one  thing 
M  served  greatly  to  console  me,  although  it  fed 
he  passion  by  which  I  was  consumed.    As  the 
lamage  of  Madame  Lalande  rolled  by  our  group, 
I  had  observed  that  she  recognized  me ;  and  more' 
than  this,   she  had  blessed   me,   by  the  most 
mphic  of  all  imaginable  smiles,  with  no  equivo- 
•al  mark  of  the  recognition. 
As  for  an  introduction,  I  was  obliged  to  aban- 
Bon  all  hope  of  it,  until  such  time  as  Talbot 
ftonld  thmk  proper  to  return  from  the  country. 
n  the  meantime   I   perseveringly   frequented 
TCry  reputable  place  of  public  amusement ;  and, 
{t  length,  at  the  theatre,  where  I  first  saw  her  I 
Jad  the  supreme  bliss  of  meeting  her,  and  of  ex- 
panding glances  with  her  once  again.     T*^is  did 
hot  occur,  however,  until  the  lapse  of  a  fo.lnight. 
pery  day,  m  the  inteHm,  I  had  inquired  for 
Jalbot  at  his  hotel,  and  every  day  had  been 
nrown  mto  a  spasm  of  wrath  by  the  everlasting 
[  Not  come  home  yet ' '  of  his  footman. 
Upon  the  evening  in  question,  therefore,  I  was 
I  a  condition  little  short  of  madness.    Madame 
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Lalande,  I  had  been  told,  was  a  Parisian— had 
lately  arrived  from  Paris — might  she  noi  sud- 
denly return? — return  before  Talbot  came  back 
— and  might  she  not  be  thus  lost  to  me  forever? 
The  thought  was  too  terrible  to  bear.  Since  mj 
future  happiness  was  at  issue,  I  resolved  to  act 
with  a  manly  decision.  In  a  word,  upon  tin 
breaking  up  of  the  play,  I  traced  the  lady  to  her 
residence,  noted  the  address,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing sent  her  a  full  and  elaborate  letter,  in  whick 
I  poured  out  my  whole  heart 

I  spoke  boldly,  freely — in  a  word,  I  spoke  witi 
passion.  I  concealed  nothing — nothing  even  of 
my  weakness.  I  alluded  to  the  romantic  circuni- 
stances  of  our  first  meeting — even  to  the  glanea 
which  had  passed  between  us.  I  went  so  far  a 
to  say  that  I  felt  assured  of  hfer  love;  while 
offered  this  assurance,  and  my  own  intensity  i 
devotion,  as  two  excuses  for  my  otherwise  unp» 
donable  conduct.  As  a  third,  I  spoke  of  my  fear 
that  she  might  quit  the  city  before  I  could  have 
the  opportunity  of  a  formal  introduction, 
concluded  the  most  wildly  enthusiastic  epistle 
ever  penned,  with  a  frank  declaration  of  my 
worldly  circumstances— of  my  affluence— ami 
with  an  offer  of  my  heart  and  of  my  hand. 

In  an  agony  of  expectation  1  awaited  the  tp- 
ply.  After  what  seemed  the  lapse  of  a  century 
it  came. 

Yes,  actually  came.  Romantic  as  all  this  mar 
appear,  I  really  received  a  letter  from  Madame 
Lalande — the  beautiful,  the  wealthy,  the  idolized 
Madame    lalande.    Her  eyes — ^hor  maj^nifJcent 
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12^  *!!^  "***  ^^^^  ^®'  **°^^®  ^eart.    Like  a  true 

IFrwelnromaii  as  she  was  she  had  obeyed  the 

Ifruk  dietatos  of  her  reason— the  generous  im- 

"^0'  hep  nature— despising  the  conventional 

,  _   ries  of  tte  world.    She  had  not  scorned  my 

propottlfc    She  had  not  sheltered  herself  in  si. 

Denee.     She  had  not  returned  my  letter  un- 

ned.    She  had  even  sent  me,  in  reply,  one 

Bed  I^y  her  own  exquisite  fingere.    It  ran 

IluB* 

l.wlX*«irP'^f  J'"  pardonne  me  for  not  compose 
te  buteful  e  tong  of  his  contrfie  so  veil  as  might.    Itis 

Vfo'rfoitLrer?""^'  """^  °°'  '''  ''^'^^  °PP- 

Ji?f  ^M^r'"**^'*"'  *''®  »"i6re.  I  vill  now  say  dat. 
MlMl-Monsieur  Simpson  ave  guess  but  de  too  true 

EUGENOB  LaIiANDE. 

This  noble-spirited  note  I  kissed  a  million 
limes,  and  committed,  no  doubt,  on  its  account, 
•^  thousand  other  extravagances  that  have  now 
scaped  my  memory.  Still  Talbot  would  not 
Jtum.  Alas!  could  he  have  formed  even  the 
Nguest  idea  of  the  s^  Teriug  his  absence  had  oc- 
fcasioned  his  friend,  would  not  his  sympathizing 
toture  have  flown  immediately  to  my  relief? 
ffi  '^^,^^^^^'  he  came  not.  I  wrote.  He  re- 
K*  T?  ^'^\  detained  by  urgent  business— 
p  would  shortly  return.  He  begged  me  not  to 
Pe  impatient— to  moderate  my  transports- to 
■ead  soothing  books— to  drink  nothing  stronger 
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than  Hock — and  to  bring  the  consolations  of  pi 
losophy  to  my  aid.  The  fool !  if  he  could  n 
come  himself,  why,  in  the  name  of  every  thii 
rational,  could  he  not  have  enclosed  me  a  letti 
of  presentation  I  I  wrote  him  again,  entreatii 
him  to  forwrd  one  forthwith.  My  letter  m 
returned  by  that  footman,  with  the  following  « 
dorsement  in  pencil.  The  scoundrel  had  joine 
his  master  in  the  country : — 

Left  8 yesterday,  for  parts  unknown— did  u 

■ay  where — or  when  be  back— so  thought  best  to  retun 
letter,  knowing  your  handwriting,  and  as  how  ya 
is  always,  more  or  less,  in  a  hurry. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Sn-BBs. 

After  this,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  I  devoted 
to  the  infernal  deities  both  master  and  valet  :- 
but  there  was  little  use  in  anger,  and  no  consol* 
tion  at  all  in  complaint. 

But  I  had  yet  a  resource  left,  in  my  constit» 
tional  audacity.  Hitherto  it  had  served  me  wel, 
and  I  now  resolved  to  make  it  avail  me  to  the 
end.  Besides,  after  the  correspondence  whick 
had  passed  between  us,  what  act  of  mere  iIlfo^ 
mality,  couW  I  commit,  within  bounds,  that  ou^ 
to  be  regarded  as  indecorous  by  Madame  I* 
lande  T  Since  the  affair  of  the  letter,  I  had  bea 
in  the  habit  of  watching  her  house,  and  thus  d* 
covered  that,  about  twilight,  it  was  her  custom  ti 
promenade,  attended  only  by  a  negro  in  liverr, 
in  a  public  square  overlooked  by  her  window 
Here,  amid  the  luxuriant  and  shadowing  grove* 
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the  gny  gloom  of  a  sweet  mid-summer  even- 
ng,  I  observed  my  opportunity  and  accosted  her. 
The  better  to  deceive  the  servant  in  attend- 
nce,  I  did  this  with  the  assured  air  of  an  old 
nd  familiar  acquaintance.  "With  a  presence  of 
nind  truly  Parisian,  she  took  the  cue  at  once, 
ind,  to  greet  me,  held  out  the  most  bewitchingly 
little  of  hands.  The  valet  at  once  fell  into  the 
ar;  and  now,  with  hearts  full  to  overflowing, 
TC  diKoursed  long  and  unreservedly  of  our  love. 
As  Madame  Lalande  spoke  English  even  less 
Soently  than  she  wrote  it,  our  conversation  was 
necefisarily  in  French.  In  this  sweet  tongue,  so 
Idapted  to  passion,  I  gave  loose  to  the  impetuous 
enthusiasm  of  my  nature,  and,  with  all  the  elo- 
quence I  could  command,  besought  her  to  con- 
'mt  to  an  immediate  marriage. 

At  this  impatience  she  smiled.     She  urged  the 
old  stoiy  of  decorum— that  bug-bear  which  de- 
ters 80  many  from  bliss  until  the  opportunity 
lor  bliss  has  forever  gone  by.    I  had  most  im- 
Proapntly  made  it  known  among  my  friends,  she 
"•wrved,  that  I  desired  her  acquaintance— thus 
at  I  did  not  possess  it— thus,  again,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  concealing  the  date  of  our  first 
knowledjre  of  each  other.     And  then  she  ad- 
verted, with  a  blush,  to  the  extreme  recency  of 
Bus  date.    To  wed  immediately  would  be  im- 
JSK'^^*'^^''  ^e  indecorous— would  be  outre. 
lAll  this  she  said  with  a  charming  air  of  funvete 
phieh  enraptured  while  it  grieved  and  convinced 
ime.  She  went  even  so  far  as  to  accuse  me,  laugh- 
miy,  of  rashness— of  imprudence.    She  bade  me 
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remember  that  I  really  even  knew  not  who  sh 
was — what  were  her  prospects,  her  connection! 
her  standing  in  society.  She  begged  me,  bu 
with  a  sigh,  to  reconsider  my  proposal,  am 
termed  my  love  an  infatuation— a  will  o'  th 
wisp — a  fancy  or  fantasy  of  the  moment— a  base 
less  and  unstable  creation  rather  of  the  imagina 
tion  than  of  the  heart. 

These  things  she  uttered  as  the  shadows  of  tlw 
sweet  twilight  gathered  darkly  and  more  darldv 
around  us— and  then,  with  a  gentle  pres.suri>  of 
her  fairy-like  hand,  overthrew,  in  a  single  sweet 
instant,  all  the  argumentative  fabric  she  had 
reared. 

I  replied  as  best  I  could — as  only  a  true  lover 
can.  I  spoke  at  length,  and  perseveringly  of  ray 
devotion,  of  my  passion — of  her  exceeding 
beauty,  and  of  my  own  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion. In  conclusion,  I  dwelt,  with  a  convincing 
energy,  upon  the  perils  that  encompa.ss  the 
course  of  love — that  course  of  true  love  that 
never  did  run  smooth, — and  thus  deduced  the 
manifest  danger  of  rendering  that  course  un- 
necessarily long. 

This  latter  argument  seemed  finally  to  soften 
the  rigor  of  her  determination.  She  relented: 
but  there  was  yet  an  obstacle,  she  said,  which 
she  felt  assured  I  had  not  properly  considered 
This  was  a  delicate  point — for  a  woman  to 
urge,  especially  so;  in  mentioning  it.  she  m 
that  she  must  make  a  sacrifice  of  her  feelinn: 
still,  for  me,  every  sacrifice  should  be  made 
She  alluded  to  the  topic  of  age.    Was  I  awan 
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— y"J'ul'y  aware  of  the  discrepancy  between 
OB?  That  the  age  of  the  husband  should  sur- 
pa«  by  a  few  years— even  by  fifteen  or  twenty 
—the  ag  of  the  wife,  was  regarded  by  the 
world  as  admissible,  and,  indeed  as  even 
proper;  but  she  had  always  entertained  the  be- 
hef  that  the  years  of  the  wife  should  never 
exceed  in  number  those  of  the  husband.  A  dis- 
crepancy of  this  unnatural  kind  gave  rise  too 
frequently,  alas !  to  a  life  of  unhappiness.  Now 
■he  was  aware  that  my  own  age  did  not  exceed 
two  and  twenty;  and  I,  on  the  contrary,  per- 
haps,  was  not  aware  that  the  years  of  my  Eu- 
genie  extended  very  conrnderably  beyond  that 
sum. 

About  all  this  there  was  a  nobility  of  soul— 
a  dignity  of  candor— which  delighted— which 
enchanted  me— which  eternally  riveted  my 
chams.  I  could  scarcely  restrain  the  excessive 
transport  which  possessed  me. 

"My  sweetest  Eugfeie,"  I  cried,  "what  is  all 
this  about  which  you  are  discoursing?  Your 
jvars  surpass  in  some  measure  my  own.  But 
waat  then?  The  customs  of  the  world  are  so 
many  conventional  follies.  To  those  who  love 
as  ourselves,  in  what  respect  differs  a  year  from 
•nhMir?  I  am  twenty-two,  you  say;  granted: 
mdeed,  you  may  as  well  call  me,  at  once,  twenty- 
three.  Now  you  yourself,  my  dearest  Eugenie, 
can  have  numbered  no  more  than— can  have 
numbered  no  more  than— no  more  than— than 
—than — thfltt — '  * 

Here  I  paused  for  an  instant,  in  the  expec- 
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tatiou  that  M^.^ane  Lalande  would  interrupt 
me  by  supplying  her  true  age.  But  a  French- 
woman is  seldom  direct,  and  has  always,  by  way 
of  answer  to  an  embarrassing  query,  some  little 
practical  reply  of  her  own.  In  the  present  in- 
stance,  Eugenie,  who  for  a  few  moments  past 
had  seemed  to  be  searching  for  something  in 
her  bosom,  at  length  let  fall  upon  the  grass  a 
miniature,  which  I  immediately  picked  up  and 
presented  to  her. 

"Keep  it  I  "  she  said,  with  one  of  her  most 
ravishing  smiles.  "Keep  it  for  my  sake— for 
the  sake  of  her  whom  it  too  flatteringly  repre- 
sents. Besides,  upon  the  back  of  the  trinket 
you  may  discover,  perhaps,  the  very  information 
you  seem  to  desire.  It  is  now,  to  be  sure,  grow- 
ing rather  dark — ^but  you  can  examine  it  at  your 
leisure  in  the  morning.  In  the  meantime,  you 
shall  be  my  escort  home  to-night.  My  friends 
are  about  holding  a  little  musical  levSe.  I  can 
promise  you,  too,  some  good  singing.  We 
French  are  not  nearly  so  punctilious  as  you 
Americans,  and  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
smuggling  you  in,  in  the  character  of  an  old 
acquaintance. ' ' 

With  this,  she  took  my  arm,  and  I  attended 
her  home.  The  mansion  was  quite  a  fine  one, 
and,  I  believe,  furnished  in  good  taste.  Of  this 
latter  point,  however,  I  am  scarcely  qualified  to 
judge ;  for  it  was  just  dark  as  we  arrived ;  and 
in  American  mansions  of  the  better  sort,  lights 
seldom,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  make  their 
appearance  at  this,  the  most  pleasant  period  of 
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the  day.  In  about  an  hour  after  my  arrival,  to 
be  sure,  a  single  shaded  solar  lamp  was  lit  in 
the  principal  drawing-room;  and  this  apart- 
ment, I  could  thus  see,  was  arranged  with  un- 
usaal  good  taste  and  even  splendor;  but  two 
other  rooms  of  the  suite,  and  in  which  the  com- 
pany chiefly  assembled,  remained,  during  the 
whole  evening,  in  a  very  agreeable  shadow.  This 
is  a  well-conceived  custom,  giving  the  party  at 
least  a  choice  of  light  or  shade,  and  one  which 
our  friends  over  the  water  could  not  do  better 
than  immediately  adopt. 

The  evening  thus  spent  was  unquestionably 
the  most  delicious  of  my  life.  Madame  Lalande 
had  not  overrated  the  musical  abilities  of  her 
friends;  and  the  singing  I  here  heard  I  had 
never  heard  excelled  in  any  private  circle  out 
of  Vienna.  The  instrumental  performers  were 
many  and  of  superior  talents.  The  vocalists 
were  chiefly  ladies,  and  no  individual  sang  less 
than  well.  At  length,  upon  a  peremptory  call 
for  "Madame  Lalande,"  she  arose  at  once,  with- 
out affectation  or  demur,  from  the  chaise  longue 
upon  which  she  had  sat  by  my  side,  and,  accom- 
panied by  one  or  two  gentlemen  and  her  fe- 
male friend  of  the  opera,  repaired  to  the  piano 
in  the  main  drawing  room.  I  would  have  es- 
corted her  myself,  but  felt  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  introduction  to  the  house,  I 
had  better  remain  unobserved  where  I  was.  I 
was  thus  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  al- 
though not  of  hearing,  her  sing. 

The  impression  she  produced  upon  the  com- 
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pany  seemed  electrical— but  the  effect  upon 
myself  was  something  even  more.  I  Imow  not 
how  adequately  to  describe  it.  It  arose  in  part, 
no  doubt,  from  the  sentiment  of  love  with  which 
I  was  imbued;  but  chiefly  from  my  conviction 
of  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  singer.  It  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  art  to  endow  either  air  or 
recitative  with  more  impassioned  expression 
than  was  hers.  Her  utterance  of  the  romance 
in  Otello — the  tone  with  which  she  gave  the 
words  "Sul  mio  sasso,"  in  the  Capuletti— is 
ringing  in  my  memory  yet.  Her  lower  tonoa 
were  absolutely  miraculous.  Her  voice  em- 
braced three  complete  octaves,  extending  from 
the  contralto  D  to  the  D  upper  soprano,  and. 
though  sufficiently  powerful  to  have  filled  the 
San  Carlos,  executed,  with  the  minutest  precis- 
ion, every  difficulty  of  vocal  composition— as- 
cending and  descending  scales,  cadences  or 
fiorituri.  In  the  finale  of  the  Somnambula,  she 
brought  about  a  most  remarkable  eflfect  at  the 
words: 

"Ab!  non  gulnge  uman  penslero 
Al  oontento  ond  'to  son  plena." 

Here,  in  imitation  of  Malibran,  she  modified 
the  original  phrase  of  Bellini,  so  as  to  let  her 
voice  descend  to  the  tenor  G,  when,  by  a  rapid 
transition,  she  struck  the  G  above  the  treble 
stave,  springing  over  an  interval  of  two  oc- 
taves. 

Upon  rising  from  the  piano  after  these  mire. 
cles  of  vocal  execution,  she  resumed  her  seat  by 
my  side;  when  I  expressed  to  her,  in  terms  of 
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the  deepest  enthusiasin,  my  delight  at  her  per* 
formance.  Of  my  surprise  I  said  nothing,  and 
yet  was  I  most  unf eignedly  surprised ;  for  a  cer- 
tain  feebleness,  or  rather  a  certain  tremulous  in^ 
decision  of  voice  in  ordinary  conversation,  had 
prepared  me  to  anticipate  that,  in  singing,  she 
would  not  acquit  herself  with  any  remarkable 
ability. 

Our  conversation  was  now  long,  earnest,  unin- 
terrupted, and  totally  unreserved.  She  made 
me  relate  many  of  tiie  earlier  passages  of  my 
life,  and  listened  with  breathless  attention  to 
every  word  of  the  narrative.  I  concealed  noth- 
ing—felt that  I  had  a  right  to  conceal  nothing 
—from  her  confiding  affection.  Encouraged  by 
her  candor  upon  the  delicate  point  of  her  ige, 
I  entered,  with  perfect  frankness,  not  only  into 
a  detail  of  my  many  minor  vices,  but  made  full 
confession  of  those  moral  and  even  of  those 
physical  infirmities,  the  disclosure  of  which,  in 
demanding  so  much  higher  a  degree  of  courage, 
is  so  much  surer  an  evidence  of  love.  I  touched 
upon  my  college  indiscretions — ^upon  my  ex- 
travagances— ^upon  my  carousals — ^upon  my 
debts — upon  my  flirtations.  I  even  went  so  far 
as  to  speak  of  a  slightly  hectic  cough  with 
which,  at  one  time,  T  had  been  troubled — of  a 
chronic  rheumatism-  f  a  twinge  of  hereditary 
gout— and,  in  conclus^.n,  of  the  disagreeable  and 
inconvenient,  but  hitherto  carefully  concealed, 
weakness  of  my  eyes. 

"Upon  this  latter  point,"  said  Madame  La« 
lande,  laughingly,  "you  have  been  surely  inju- 
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dicious  in  coming  to  confession;  for,  without 
the  confession,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  one 
would  have  accused  you  of  the  crime.  By  the 
by,"  she  continued,  "  have  you  any  recoUec. 
tion— "  and  here  I  fancied  that  a  blush,  even 
through  the  gloom  of  the  apartment,  became 
distinctly  visible  upon  her  cheek — "have  you 
any  recollection,  mon  cher  ami,  of  this  little 
ocular  assistant  which  now  depends  from  my 
neck?  " 

As  she  spoke  she  twirled  in  her  fingers  the 
identical  double  eye-glass,  which  had  so  over- 
whelmed me  with  confusion  at  the  opera. 

"Full  well— alas  I  do  I  remember  it,"  I  ex- 
claimed, pressing  passionately  the  delicate  hand 
which  offered  the  glasses  for  my  inspectioa 
They  formed  a  complex  and  magnificent  toy, 
richly  chased  and  filigreed,  and  gleaming  with 
jewels  which,  even  in  the  deficient  light,  I  could 
not  help  perceiving  were  of  high  value. 

"Eh  hieni  mon  ami/'  she  resumed  with  a 
certain  empressement  of  manner  that  rather  sur- 
prised me — "Eh  Men  I  mon  ami,  you  have  earn- 
estly  besought  of  me  a  favor  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  denominate  priceless.  Yon 
have  demanded  of  me  my  hand  upon  the  mor- 
row. Should  I  yield  to  your  entreaties— and, 
I  may  add,  to  the  pleadings  of  my  ov/n  bosom- 
would  I  not  be  entitled  to  demand  of  you  a  very 
— a  very  little  boon  in  return?  " 

"Name  it!  "  I  exclaimed  with  an  energy  that 
had  nearly  drawn  upon  us  the  observation  of  the 
company,  and  restrained  by  their  presence  alonC 
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from  throwing  myself  impetuously  at  her  feet. 
"Name  it,  my  beloved,  my  Eugenie,  my  own! 
—name  it! — but,  alas!  it  is  already  yielded  ere 
named." 

"You  shall  conquer,  then,  mon  ami/*  said 
she,  "for  the  sake  of  the  Eugenie  whom  you 
love,  this  little  weakness  which  you  have  at  last 
confessed — ^this  weakness  more  moral  than 
physical — and  which,  let  me  assure  you,  is  so 
unbecoming  the  nobility  of  your  real  nature — 
80  inconsistent  with  the  candor  of  your  usual 
character — and  which,  if  permitted  further 
control,  will  assuredly  involve  you,  sooner  or 
later,  i:*  some  very  disagreeable  scrape.  You 
shall  conquer,  for  my  sake,  this  affectation 
which  leads  you,  as  you  yourself  acknowledge, 
to  the  tacit  or  implied  denial  of  your  infirmity 
of  vision.  For,  this  infirmity  you  virtually 
deny,  in  refusing  to  employ  the  customary 
means  for  its  relief.  You  will  understand  me 
to  say,  then,  that  I  wish  you  to  wear  spectacles: 
—ah,  hush! — ^you  have  already  consented  to 
ffear  them,  for  my  sake.  You  shall  accept  the 
little  toy  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  and 
which,  though  admirable  as  an  aid  to  vision, 
is  really  of  no  very  immense  value  as  a  orem. 
You  perceive  that,  by  a  trifling  modificai  i 
thns — or  thus — it  can  be  adapted  to  the  eyes  in 
the  form  of  spectacles,  or  worn  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket  as  an  eye-glass.  It  is  in  the  former 
mode,  however,  and  habitually,  that  you  have 
already  consented  to  wear  it  for  my  sake.** 

This  request — ^must  I  confess  it  f— confused 
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me  in  no  little  degree.  But  the  condition  with 
which  it  was  coupled  rendered  hesitation,  of 
coarse,  a  matter  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

"It  is  done!  "  I  cried,  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
that  I  could  muster  at  the  moment.  *  *  It  is  done 
— it  is  most  cheerfully  agreed.  I  sacrifice  eveiy 
feeling  for  your  sake.  To-night  I  wear  this  dear 
eye-glass,  as  an  eye-glass,  and  upon  my  heart; 
but  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  that  morning  which 
gives  me  the  pleasure  of  calling  you  wife,  I  will 
place  it  upon  my— upon  my  nose, — and  there 
wear  it  ever  afterward,  in  the  less  romantic,  and 
1ms  fashionable,  but  certainly  in  the  more  ser- 
viceable,  form  which  you  desire." 

Our  conversation  now  turned  upon  the  details 
of  our  arrangements  for  the  morrow.  Talbot,  I 
learned  from  my  betrothed,  had  just  arrived  in 
town.  I  was  to  see  him  at  once,  and  procure  a 
carriage.  The  soirie  would  scarcely  break  up 
before  two;  and  by  this  hour  the  vehicle  was 
to  be  at  the  door;  when,  in  the  confusion  occa. 
sioned  by  the  departure  of  the  company,  Ma- 
dame L.  could  easily  enter  it  unobserved.  We 
were  then  to  call  at  the  house  of  a  clergyman 
who  would  be  in  waiting ;  there  be  married,  drop 
Talbot,  and  proceed  on  a  short  tour  to  the  East; 
leaving  the  fashionable  world  at  home  to  make 
whatever  comments  upon  the  matter  it  thought 
best. 

Having  planned  all  this,  I  immediately  took 
leave,  and  went  in  search  of  Talbot,  but,  on 
the  way,  I  could  not  refrain  from  stepping  into 
•  hotel,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  minia- 
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tore;  and  this  I  did  by  the  powerful  aid  of  the 
glasses.  The  countenance  was  a  surpassingly 
beautiful  one!  Those  large  luminous  eyes  I— 
that  proud  Grecian  nose  1 — those  dark  luxuriani 
curls  I— "Ah!"  said  I,  exultingly  to  myself, 
"this  is  indeed  the  speaking  image  of  my  be- 
loved! **  I  turned  the  reverse,  and  discovered 
the  words — ^"  Eugenie  Lalande — aged  twenty- 
seven  years  and  seven  months." 

I  found  Talbot  at  home,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  acquaini  him  with  my  good  fortune. 
He  professed  excessive  astonislunent,  of  course, 
but  congratulated  me  most  cordially,  and  prof- 
fered every  assistance  in  his  power.  In  a  word, 
we  carried  out  our  arrangement  to  the  letter, 
and,  at  two  in  the  morning,  just  ten  minutes 
after  the  ceremony,  I  found  myself  in  a  close 
carriage  with  Madame  Lalande — ^with  Mrs. 
Simpson,  I  should  say — and  driving  at  a  great 
rate  out  of  town,  in  a  direction  northeast  by 
north,  half -north. 

It  had  been  determined  for  us  by  Talbot,  that, 
as  we  were  to  be  up  all  night,  we  should  make  our 

first  stop  at  C ,  a  village  about  twenty  miles 

from  tne  city,  and  there  get  an  early  breakfast 
and  some  repose,  before  proceeding  upon  our 
route.  At  four  precisely,  tiierefore,  the  carriage 
drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  principal  inn.  I 
handed  my  adored  wife  out,  and  ordered  break- 
fast forthwith.  In  the  meantime  we  were  shown 
into  a  small  parlor,  and  sat  down. 

It  was  now  nearly  if  not  altogether  daylight; 
and,  as  I  gazed,  enraptured,  at  the  angel  by  my 
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side,  the  Bingular  idea  came,  all  at  once,  into 
my  head,  that  this  was  really  the  very  first  mo- 
ment smce  my  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated 
loveliness  of  Madame  Lalande,  that  I  had  en- 
joyed  a  near  inspection  of  that  loveliness  by  day. 
light  at  all.  "^      ' 

"And  now,  mon  ami,"  said  she,  taking  my 
hand,  and  so  interrupting  this  train  of  reflection 
and  now,  mon  cher  ami,  since  we  are  indis-' 
solubly  one— since  I  have  yielded  to  your  pas- 
sionate entreaties,  and  performed  my  portion  of 
our  agreement— I  presume  you  have  not  forgot- 
ten  that  you  also  have  a  little  favor  to  bestow- 
al little  promise  which  it  is  your  intention  to  keep. 
AH!  let  me  seel    Let  me  remember!    Yes;  full 
easily  do  I  call  to  mind  the  precise  words  of  the 
dear  promise  you  made  to  Eugenie  last  night 
Listen !  You  spoke  thus :  'It  is  done !— it  is  most 
cheerfully  agreed!    I  sacrifice  every  feeling  for 
your  sake.    To-night  I  wear  this  dear  eye-glass 
as  an  eyeglass,  and  upon  my  heart ;  but  with  the 
earliest  dawn  of  that  morning  which  gives  me 
the  privilege  of  calling  you  wife,  I  will  place  it 
upon  my— upon  my  nose,— and   there  wear  it 
ever  afterward,  in  the  less  romantic,  and  less 
fashionable,  but  certainly  in  the  more  service- 
able,  form  which  you  desire.'    These  were  the 
Sotf"^°         °^y  beloved  husband,    were  they 

mpZ!lf  '^®?'"  ^  ^i?'  "y°"  ^a^e  a°  «cellent 
memory;  and  assuredly,  my  beautiful  Eugenie, 
there  IS  no  disposition  on  my  part  to  evade  the 
performance  of  the  trivial  promise  they  imply. 


h-l  . 
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See!  Behold  I  Thejr  are  becoming — ^rather — are 
ihey  notT"  And  here,  having  arranged  tbf 
glasses  in  the  ordinary  form  of  spectacles,  I  ap< 
plied  them  gingerly  in  their  proper  position; 
while  Madame  Simpson,  adjusting  her  cap,  and 
folding  her  arms,  sat  bolt  upright  in  her  chair, 
in  a  somewhat  stiff  and  prim,  and  indeed,  in  a 
somewhat  undignified  position. 

"Ooodness  gracious  mel"  I  exclaimed,  almost 
at  the  very  instant  that  the  rim  of  the  spectacles 
had  settled  upon  my  nose — **MyI  goodness  gra- 
cious me! — why  what  can  be  the  matter  with 
these  glasses  t"  and  taking  them  quickly  off,  I 
wiped  them  carefully  with  a  silk  handkerchief, 
and  adjusted  them  again. 

But  if,  in  the  first  instance,  there  had  oc- 
eurred  something  which  occasioned  me  surprise, 
io  the  second,  this  surprise  became  elevated  into 
astonishment;  and  this  astonishment  was  pro- 
found— was  extreme — indeed  I  may  say  it  was 
horrific.  What,  in  the  name  of  every  thing  hid- 
eous, did  this  mean?  Could  I  believe  my  eyes? 
— could  I? — that  was  the  question.  Was  that — 
was  that — was  that  rouge  f  And  were  those — 
and  were  those — were  those  wrinkles,  upon  the 
visage  of  Eugenie  Lalande?  And  oh!  Jupiter, 
and  every  one  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  little 
and  big ! — what — ^what — ^what — what  had  become 
of  her  teeth?  I  dashed  the  spectacles  violently 
to  the  ground,  and,  leaping  to  my  feet,  stood 
erect  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  confronting  Mrs. 
Simpson,  with  my  arms  set  a-kimbo,  and  grin« 
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ning  and  foaming,  but,  at  the  same  time,  utterb 
■peechleas  with  terror  and  with  rage 

Now  I  have  already  said  that  Madame  Ea- 
ggme  LalandQ-that  is  to  say,  Simpson-spoke 
the  English  language  but  very  little  better  than 
sue  wrote  it;  and  for  this  reason  she  very  nroo- 
erly  never  attempted  to  speak  it  upon  ordinanr 
occasions.  But  rage  wiU  carry  a  lady  to  any  ex. 
treme;  and  in  the  present  case  it  carried  Mrs. 
Simpson  to  the  very  extraordinary  extreme  of 
attemptmg  to  hold  a  conversation  in  a  tongue 

4.T^,?  did  not  altogether  understand. 
Veil,  Monsieur,"  said  she,  after  surveying 
me,  m  great  apparent  astonishment,  for  some 
moments-"Vell,  Monsieur I~and  v^it  denf^ 
vat  de  matter  now?  Is  it  de  dance  of  de  Saint 
V  tusse  dat  you  avef  If  not  like  me,  vat  for  w 
buy  de  pig  in  de  poke?"  •<  ^ur  vy 

"You  wretch!"  said  I,  catching  my  breath- 
you-you-you  villainous  old  hag!" 

nof  ^f'^Vl'^^  °°*  ^  ^^''  °^e,  after  all!  me 

"P?l?°f^  f,y^°^?^  dan  de  eighty-doo." 
wall    -2ht?f'    \«J««^ated  staggering  to  the 
Thl  mint  f  ^"'"^^  ^"^^^^^  thousand  baboons! 
month^T"  "^         twenty-seven  years  and  seven 

"To  be  sure!— dat  is  so!— ver  true!  but  den 
de  portraite  has  been  take  for  dese  fifty-five  year 
ven  1  go  marry  my  segonde  usbande,  Monsieur 
Lalande  at  dat  time  I  had  de  portraite  take  for 
«ny  daughter  by  my  first  usbande,  Monsieur  Moi* 

"Mws8artI"saidL 
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"Tea,  Mowsart,"  said  she,  mimicking  my  pro- 
nonciation,  whicli  to  speak  the  truth,  was  none 
of  the  beat ;  "and  vat  den T  Vat  you  know  about 
deMoissart?" 

"Nothing,  you  old  fright  I— I  know  nothing 
about  him  at  all ;  only  I  had  an  ancestor  o'  that 
name,  once  upon  a  time." 

"Dat  name!  and  vat  you  ave  for  say  to  dat 
name?  T  is  ver  goot  name;  and  so  is  Voissart 
—dat  is  ver  goot  name  too.  My  daughter.  Made- 
moiselle Moissart,  she  marry  von  Monsieur  Vois- 
sart;  and  de  name  is  both  ver  respectaable 
name." 

"Moissart?"  I  exclaimed,  "and  Voissart!  why 
what  is  it  you  mean  ? " 

"Vat  I  mean  ? — I  mean  Moissart  and  Voissart : 
^d  for  de  matter  of  dat,  I  mean  Croissart  and 
Prousart,  too,  if  I  only  tink  proper  to  mean  it. 
My  daughter's  daughter,  Mademoiselle  Voissart, 
she  marry  von  Monsieur  Croissart,  and  den  agin, 
my  daughter's  grande  daughter,  Mademoiselle 
Croissart,  she  marry  von  Monsieur  Froissart; 
and  I  suppose  you  say  dat  dat  is  not  von  ver  re- 
spectaable  name." 

"Froissart!"  said  I,  beginning  to  faint,  "why 
surely  you  don't  say  Moissart,  and  Voissart,  and 
Croissart,  and  Froissart?" 

"Yes,''  she  replied,  leaning  fully  back  in  her 
chair,  and  stretching  out  her  lower  limbs  at  great 
length;  "yes,  Moissart,  and  Voissart,  and  Crois. 
sart,  and  Froissart.  But  Monsieur  Froissart  he 
vas  von  ver  big  vat  you  call  fool— he  vas  von  ver 
gr*>at  big  donee  like  yourself— for  he  lef  la  belle 
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Franc0  for  come  to  dis  stupide  Amerique— and 
ven  he  get  here  he  vent  and  ave  von  ver  stapide, 
von  ver,  ver  gtupide  sonn,  so  I  hear,  dough  I  not 
yet  av  ad  de  plaisir  to  meet  vid  him — neither  me 
nor  my  companion,  de  Madame  Stephanie  La* 
lande.  He  is  name  de  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Prois- 
sart,  and  I  suppose  you  say  dat  dat,  too,  is  not 
von  ver  respectaable  name." 

Either  the  length  or  the  nature  of  this  speech, 
had  the  effect  of  working  up  Mrs.  Simpson  into 
a  very  sxtraordinaiy  passion  indeed :  and  as  she 
made  an  end  of  it,  with  great  labor,  she  jumped 
up  from  her  chair  like  somebody  bewitched, 
dropping  upon  the  floor  an  entire  universe  of 
bustle  as  she  jumped.  Once  upon  her  feet,  she 
gnashed  her  gums,  brandished  her  arms,  rolled 
up  her  sleeves,  shook  her  fist  in  my  face,  and 
concluded  the  performance  by  tearing  the  cap 
from  her  head,  and  with  it  an  immense  wig  of 
the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  black  hair,  the 
whole  of  which  she  dashed  upon  the  ground  with 
a  yell,  and  there  trampled  and  danced  a  fan- 
dango upon  it,  in  an  absolute  ecstasy  and  agony 
of  rage. 

Meantime  I  sank  aghast  into  the  chair  which 
she  had  vacated.  "Moissart  and  Voissart!"  I 
repeated,  thoughtfully,  as  she  cut  one  of  her 
pigeon- wings,  and  "Croissart  and  Proissart!"as 
she  completed  another — "Moissart  and  Voissart 
and  Croissart  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Frois- 
sart! — why,  you  ineffable  old  serpent,  that's  me 
— ^that's  me — d'ye  heart — that's  me'* — here  I 
screamed  at  the  top  of  my  voice — ^"that's  me-e-e! 
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J  sm  Napoleon  Bonaparte  FroisRart!  and  if  I 
have  not  married  my  great,  preat,  grandmother, 
I  wiah  I  may  be  everlastingly  confounded  I" 

Madame  Eugenie  Lalande,  quasi  Simpson — 
formerly  ^loissart — was,  in  sober  fact,  my  great, 
great,  grandmother.  In  her  youth  she  had  been 
beautiful,  and  even  at  eighty-two,  retained  the 
majestic  height,  the  sculptural  contour  of  head, 
the  fine  eyes  and  the  Grecian  nose  of  her  girl- 
hood. By  the  aid  of  these,  of  pearl-powder,  of 
rouge,  of  false  hair,  false  teeth,  and  false  tour- 
nure,  as  well  as  of  the  most  skilful  modistes  of 
Paris,  she  contrived  to  hold  a  respectable  footing 
among  the  beauties  en  peu  passees  of  the  French 
metropolis.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  she  might 
have  been  regarded  as  little  less  than  the  equal 
of  the  celebrated  Ninon  De  L'Enclos. 

She  was  immensely  wealthy,  and  being  left,  for 
the  second  time,  a  widow  without  children,  rhe 
bethought  herself  of  my  existence  in  America, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  making  me  her  heir,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  United  States,  in  company  with  a 
distant  and  exceedingly  lovely  relative  of  her  sec- 
ond husband's — a  Madame  Stephanie  Lalande. 

At  the  opera,  my  great,  great,  grandmother's 
attention  was  arrested  by  ray  notice ;  and,  upon 
surveying  me  through  her  eye-glass,  she  was 
struck  with  a  certain  family  resemblance  to  her- 
self. Thus  interested,  and  knowing  that  the  heir 
she  sought  was  actually  in  the  city,  she  made  in- 
quiries of  her  party  respecting  me.  The  gentle- 
man who  attended  her  knew  my  person,  and  told 
her  who  I  was.    The  information  thus  obtained 
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induced  her  to  renew  her  scrutiny ;  and  this  sent* 
tiny  it  was  which  so  emboldened  me  that  I  be- 
haved in  the  absurd  manner  already  detailed. 
She  returned  my  bow,  however,  under  the  im« 
pression  that,  by  some  odd  accident,  I  had  dis- 
covered her  identity.  When,  deceived  by  my 
weakness  of  vision,  and  the  arts  of  the  toilet,  in 
respect  to  the  age  and  charms  of  the  strange 
lady,  I  demanded  so  enthusiastically  of  Talbot 
who  she  was,  he  concluded  that  I  meant  the 
younger  beauty,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  so 
informed  me,  with  perfect  truth,  that  she  was 
**the  celebrated  widow,  Madame  Lalande." 

In  the  street,  next  morning,  my  great,  great, 
grandmother  encountered  Talbot,  an  old  ""risian 
acquaintance;  and  the  conversation,  very  natu- 
rally, turned  upon  myself.  My  deficiencies  of 
vision  were  then  explained ;  for  these  were  noto- 
rious,  although  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  their 
notoriety;  and  my  good  old  relative  discovered, 
much  to  her  chagrin,  that  she  had  been  deceived 
in  supposing  me  aware  of  her  identity,  and  that 
I  had  been  merely  making  a  fcol  of  myself  in 
making  open  love,  in  a  theatre,  to  an  old  woman 
unknown.  By  way  of  punishing  me  for  this  im- 
prudence, she  concocted  with  Talbot  a  plot.  He 
purposely  kept  out  of  my  way  to  avoid  giving 
me  the  introduction.  My  street  inquiries  about 
*'the  lovely  widow,  Madame  Lidande,"  were  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  younger  lady,  of  course; 
and  thus  the  conversation  with  the  three  gentle- 
men whom  I  encountered  shortly  after  leaving 
Talbot's  hotel  will  be  easily  explained,  as  also 
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I  their  allusion  to  Ninon  De  L'Enclos.  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  Madame  Lalande  closely 
during  daylight,  and,  at  her  musical  soiree,  my 
silly  wea^ess  in  refusing  the  aid  of  glasses  ef- 
fectually prevented  me  from  making  a  discovery 
of  her  age.  When  "Madame  Lalande"  was 
called  upon  to  sing,  the  younger  lady  was  in- 
tended; and  it  was  she  who  arose  to  obey  the 
call;  my  great,  great,  grandmother,  to  further 
the  deception,  arising  at  the  same  moment  and 
accompanying  her  to  the  piano  in  the  main  draw- 
ing-room. Had  I  decided  upon  escorting  her 
thither,  it  had  been  her  design  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  my  remaining  where  I  was ;  but  my 
own  prudential  views  rendered  this  unnecessary. 
The  songs  whi">i  I  so  much  admired,  and  which 
BO  confirmed  n  impression  of  the  youth  of  my 
mistress,  were  executed  by  Madame  Stephanie 
Lalande.  The  eye-glass  w  as  presented  by  way  of 
adding  a  reproof  to  the  hoax — a  sting  to  the  epi- 
gram of  the  deception.  Its  presentation  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  lecture  upon  affectation 
with  which  I  was  so  especially  edified.  It  is  al- 
most superfluous  to  add  that  the  glasses  of  the 
instrument,  as  worn  by  the  old  lady,  had  been 
exchanged  by  her  for  a  pair  better  adapted  to  my 
years.   They  suited  me,  in  fact,  to  a  T. 

The  clergyman,  who  merely  pretended  to  tie 
the  fatal  knot,  was  a  boon  companion  of  Talbot's, 
and  no  priest.  He  was  an  excellent  "whip," 
however;  and  having  doffed  his  cassock  to  put 
on  a  great-coat,  he  drove  the  hack  which  con- 
veyed the  "happy  couple"  out  of  town.    Talbot 
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took  a  seat  at  his  side.  The  two  scoundrels  were 
thus  "in  at  the  death,"  and  through  a  half-open 
window  of  the  back  parlor  of  the  inn,  amused 
themselves  in  grinning  at  the  dinouement  of  the 
drama.  I  believe  I  shall  be  forced  to  call  them 
both  out. 

Nevertheless,  I  ari  not  the  husband  of  my 
great,  great,  grandmother;  and  this  is  a  reflec- 
tion which  aflfords  me  infinite  relief ;— but  I  an 
the  husband  of  Madame  Lalande— of  Madame 
Stephanie  Lalande— with  whom  my  good  old  rel- 
ative,  besides  making  me  her  sole  heir  when  she 
dies—if  she  ever  does— has  been  at  the  trouble 
of  concocting  me  a  match.  In  conclusion:  lam 
done  forever  with  bUlets  doux,  and  am  never  to 
be  met  without  specxacles. 
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[Published  in  Oraham'a  Magazine,  November,  I84S.] 


DuBiNO  the  autumn  of  18 — ^  while  on  a  tonr 
through  the  extreme  southern  provinces  of 
France,  my  route  led  me  within  a  few  miles  of 
a  certain  Maison  de  SantS  or  private  mad-house, 
about  which  I  had  heard  much,  in  Paris,  from 
my  medical  friends.  As  I  had  never  visited  a 
place  of  the  kind,  I  thought  the  opportunity  too 
good  to  be  lost ;  and  so  proposed  to  my  travelling 
companion  (a  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  made 
casual  acquaintance  a  few  days  before),  that  we 
should  turn  aside,  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  look 
through  the  establishment.  To  thir  he  objected — 
pleading  haste,  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  sec> 
end,  a  very  usual  horror  at  the  sight  of  a  lunatic. 
He  begged  of  me,  however,  not  to  let  any  mere 
courtesfy  toward  himself  interfere  with  the  grati- 
fication of  my  curiosity,  and  said  that  he  would 
ride  on  leisurely,  so  that  I  might  overtake  him 
during  the  day,  or,  at  all  events,  during  tiie  next. 
As  he  bade  me  good-by,  I  bethought  me  that 
ti>ere  might  be  some  difSculty  in  obtaining  access 
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to  the  premises,  and  mentioned  my  fears  on  thii 
point  He  replied  that,  in  fact,  unless  I  had  per- 
sonal knuwledge  of  the  superintendent,  Monsieur 
Maillard,  or  some  credential  in  the  way  of  a  let- 
ter, a  difficulty  might  be  found  to  exist,  as  the 
rr^ulations  of  these  private  mad-houses  were 
more  rigid  than  the  public  hospital  laws.  For 
himself,  he  added,  he  had,  some  years  since,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Maillard,  and  would  so  far 
assist  me  as  to  ride  up  to  tiie  door  and  introduce 
me;  although  his  feelings  on  the  subject  of 
lunacy  wouJd  not  permit  of  his  entering  the 
house. 

I  thanked  him,  and,  turning  from  the  main 
load,  we  entered  a  grass-grown  by-path,  which, 
in  half  an  hour,  nearly  lost  itself  in  a  dense  for- 
est,  clothing  the  base  of  a  mountain.  Throu^ 
this  dank  and  gloomy  wood  we  rode  some  two 
miles,  when  the  Maison  de  8antS  came  in  view. 
It  was  a  fantastic  chateau,  much  dilapidated,  and 
indeed  scarcely  tenantable  through  age  and  neg- 
lect.  Its  asj.  ect  inspired  me  with  absolute  dread, 
and,  checking  my  horse,  I  half  resolved  to  turn 
back.  I  soon,  however,  grew  ashamed  of  my 
weakness,  and  proceeded. 

As  we  rode  up  to  the  gate-way,  I  perceived  it 
slightly  open,  and  the  visage  of  a  man  peering 
through.  In  an  instant  afterward,  this  man  came 
forth,  ac(>osted  my  companion  by  name,  shook 
him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  begged  him  to 
ilight.  It  was  Monsieur  Maillard  himself.  He 
was  a  portly,  fine-looking  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  with  a  polished  manner,  and  a  certain  air 
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of  gravity,  dignity,  and  authority  which  was 

I  very  impressive. 

My  friend,  having  presented  me,  mentioned 
my  desire  to  inspect  the  establishment,  and  re- 
ceived Monsieur  Maillard's  assurance  that  he 
would  show  me  all  attention,  now  took  leave,  and 

I I  saw  him  no  more. 

I  When  he  had  gone,  the  superintendent  ushered 
I  me  into  a  small  and  exceedingly  neat  parlor,  con- 
Itoining,  among  other  indications  of  refined  taste 
jmany  books,  drawings,  pots  of  flowers,  and  mu- 
lacal  instruments.  A  cheerful  fire  blazed  upon 
I  Ae  hearth.  At  a  piano,  singing  an  aria  from 
IBellmi,  sat  a  young  and  very  beautiful  woman, 
I  who,  at  my  entrance,  paused  in  her  song,  and  re- 
Iceived  me  with  graceful  courtesy.  Her  voice  was 
llow,  Md  her  whole  manner  subdued.  I  thought, 
jtoo,  that  I  perceived  the  traces  of  sorrow  in  her 
Iconntenance,  which  was  excessively,  although,  to 
Imy  taste,  not  unpleasmgly,  pale.  She  was  at- 
Itiped  m  deep  mourning,  and  excited  in  my  bosom 
la  feelmg  of  mingled  respect,  interest,  and  ad- 
ImiTation. 

I  had  heard,  at  Paris,  that  the  institution  of 

pionsieur  Maillard  was  managed  upon  what  is 

iVBlgarly  termed  the  "system  of  soothing"— that 

■«JI  punishments  were  avoided— that  even  con- 

toement  was  seldom  resorted  to— that  the  pa- 

tients,  while  secretly  watched,  were  left  much 

K^*^?^  ''^^''*y'  ^^  *^*t  Jnoct  of  them  were 

■permitted  to  roam  about  the  bouse  and  grounds 

"n  the  ordmary  apparel  of  persons  in  right  mind. 

i^eeping  these  impressions  in  view,  I  was  cau- 
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tious  in  what  I  said  before  the  young  lady ;  for  I 
could  not  be  sure  that  she  was  sane ;  and,  in  fact, 
there  was  a  certain  restless  brilliancy  about  her 
eyes  which  half  led  me  to  imagine  she  was  not. 
I  confined  my  remarks,  therefore,  to  general 
topics,  and  to  such  as  I  thought  would  not  be  dis- 
pleasing  or  exciting  even  to  a  lunatic.  She  k- 
plied  in  a  perfectly  rational  manner  to  all  that  I 
said;  and  even  her  original  observations  were 
marked  with  the  soundest  good  sense ;  but  a  long 
acquaintance  with  the  metaphysics  of  mama,  had 
taught  me  to  put  no  faith  m  such  evidence  of 
sanity,  and  I  continued  to  practise,  throughout 
the  interview,  the  caution  with  which  I  com- 

mencedit.  .  t.      vi 

Presently  a  smart  footman  m  livery  brought 
in  a  tray  with  fruit,  wine,  and  other  refresh- 
ments, of  which  I  partook,  the  lady  soon  after- 
ward leaving  the  room.  As  she  departed  I 
turned  my  eyes  in  an  inquiring  manner  toward 

my  host.  ,        .       , 

"No,"  he  said,  **oh,  no— a  member  of  my  fan- 
ily—my    niece,     and    a    most    accomplish ' 

woman."  ,       -     ,,  •  ■    .1 

*'I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  the  suspicion, 
I  replied,  "but  of  course  you  will  know  how  to 
excuse  me.    The  excellent  administration  of  yonr 
aflfairs  here  is  well  understood  in  Pans,  and  1 
though  it  just  possible,  you  know—" 

"Yes,  yes — say  no  more — or  rather  it  is  myseli 
who  should  thank  you  for  the  commendable  pm- 
dence  you  have  displayed.  We  seldom  find* 
much  of  forethought  in  young  men;  and,  more 
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than  once,  some  unhappy  contre-temps  has  oc- 
eurred  in  consequence  of  thoughtlessness  on  the 
part  of  our  visitors.  While  my  former  intern 
was  in  operation,  and  my  patients  were  permit- 
ted the  privilege  of  roaming  to  and  fro  at  will, 
they  were  often  aroused  to  a  dangerous  frenzy 
by  injudicious  persons  who  called  to  inspect  the 
house.  Hence  I  was  obliged  to  enforce  a  rigid 
system  of  exclusion ;  and  none  obtained  access  to 
the  premises  upon  whose  discretion  I  could  not 

«^y."  . 

"While  your  former  system  was  in  opera- 
tion!" I  said,  repeating  his  words— "do  I  under- 
stand you,  then,  to  say  that  the  'soothing  system' 
of  which  I  have  heard  so  much  is  no  longer  in 
I  force?';  ^ 

"It  is  now,"  he  replied,  "several  weeks  since 
we  have  concluded  to  renounce  it  forever." 

"We  found  it,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh,  "ab- 
solutely necessary  to  return  to  the  old  usages. 
The  danger  of  the  soothing  system  was,  at  all 
times,  appallmg;  and  its  advantages  have  been 
much  overrated.  I  believe,  sir,  that  in  this  house 
it  has  been  given  a  fair  trial,  if  ever  in  any.  We 
did  every  thing  that  rational  humanity  could 
suggest.  I  am  sorry  that  you  could  not  have  paid 
U8  a  visit  at  an  earlier  period,  that  you  might 
have  judged  for  yourself.  But  I  presume  you 
are  conversant  with  the  soothing  practice— with 
I  Its  details." 

"Not  altogether.    What  I  have  heard  has  been 
I  at  third  or  fourth  hand." 

"I  may  state  the  system,  then,  in  general 
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tenoB,  as  one  in  which  the  patients  were  menaga 
"-humored.  We  contradicted  no  fancies  which 
entered  the  brains  of  the  mad.  On  the  contrary. 
we  not  only  indulged  but  encouraged  them ;  and 
many  of  our  most  permanent  cures  have  been 
thus  effected.  There  is  no  argument  which  go 
touches  the  feeble  reason  of  the  madman  as  the 
reducio  ad  abmirdum.  We  have  had  men,  for 
example,  who  fancied  themselves  chickens.  The 
cure  was,  to  insist  upon  the  thing  as  a  fact— to 
accuse  the  patient  of  stupidity  in  not  sufficiently 
perceiving  it  to  be  a  fact — and  thus  to  refuse 
him  any  other  diet  for  a  week  than  that  wh 
properly  appertains  to  a  chicken.  In  this  man- 
ner a  little  com  and  gravel  were  made  to  per- 
form wonders." 
"But  was  this  species  of  acquiescence  all!" 
"By  no  means.  We  put  much  faith  in  amuse- 
ments of  a  simple  kind,  such  as  music,  dancing, 
g3minastic  exercises  generally,  cards,  certain 
classes  of  books,  and  so  forth.  We  affected  to 
treat  ''ach  individual  as  if  for  some  ordinary 
physical  disorder;  and  the  word  'lunacy'  wu 
never  employed.  A  great  point  Was  to  set  ej 
lunatic  to  guard  the  actions  of  all  the  others.  To 
repose  confidence  in  the  understanding  or  dis- 
cretion of  a  madman,  is  to  gain  him  body  and 
soul.  In  this  way  we  were  enabled  to  dispense 
with  an  expensive  body  of  keepers." 
"And  yon  had  no  punishments  of  any  kind!" 
"None.' 

"And  you  never  confined  your  patients!" 
"Very  rarely.    Now  and  then,  the  malady  of 
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some  individual  growing  to  a  crisis,  or  taking  a 
gadden  turn  of  fury,  we  conveyed  him  to  a  secret 
ceil,  lest  his  disorder  should  infect  the  rest,  and 
there  kept  him  until  we  couid  dismiss  him  to  his 
friends — for  with  the  raging  maniac  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  He  is  usually  removed  to  the  pub- 
lic hospitals." 

"And  you  have  now  changed  all  this— and 
you  think  for  the  better?" 

"Decidedly.  The  system  had  its  disadvan- 
tages, and  even  its  dangers.  It  is  now,  happily, 
exploded  throughout  all  the  Maisons  de  Sante  of 
France. ' ' 

"I  am  very  much  surprised,"  I  said,  "at  what 
70U  tell  me ;  for  I  made  sure  that,  at  this  mo- 
ment, no  other  method  of  treatment  for  mania 
existed  in  any  portion  of  the  country. ' ' 

"You  are  young  yet,  my  friend,"  replied  my 
host,  "but  the  time  will  arrive  when  you  will 
learn  to  judge  for  yourself  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world,  without  trusting  to  the  gossip  of 
others.  Believe  nothing  you  hear,  and  only  one« 
half  that  you  see.  Now  about  our  Maisons  de 
Sante,  it  is  clear  that  some  ignoramus  has  misled 
you.  After  dinner,  however,  when  you  have  suf- 
ficiently recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  your  ride, 
I  will  be  happy  to  take  you  over  the  house,  and 
introduce  you  to  a  system  which,  in  my  opinion, 
and  in  that  of  every  one  who  has  witnessed  its 
operation,  is  incomparably  the  most  effectual  as 
yet  devised." 

"Your  ownt"  I  inquired — ^"one  of  your  own 
invention?" 
VIII.  4 
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"I  am  proud/'  he  replied,  "to  acknowledge 
that  it  is— at  least  in  some  measure." 

In  this  manner  I  conversed  with  Monsieur 
Maillard  for  an  hour  or  two,  during  which  he 
shDwed  me  the  gardens  and  conservatories  of  the 
place. 

"I  cannot  let  you  see  my  patients,**  he  said, 
just  at  present.  To  a  sensitive  mind  there  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  of  the  shocking  in  such  exhibi- 
tions ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  spoil  your  appetite 
for  dinner.  We  will  dine.  I  can  give  you  some 
veal  d  la  MenchouU,  with  cauliflowers  in  vlouti 
sauce — after  that  a  glass  of  Clos  de  Vougeot- 
then  your  nerves  will  be  sufficiently  steadied." 

At  six  dinner  was  announced;  and  my  host 
conducted  me  into  a  large  salle  d  manger,  when 
a  ver>'  numerous  company  were  assembled— 
twenty-five  or  thirty  in  all.  They  were,  appa^ 
ently,  people  of  rank — certainly  of  high  breeding 
, — although  their  habiliments,  I  thought,  were  ex- 
travagantly rich,  partaking  somewhat  too  much 
of  the  ostentatious  finery  of  the  vielle  cour,  I 
noticed  that  at  least  two  thirds  of  these  puesta 
were  ladies;  and  some  of  the  latter  were  by  no 
means  accoutred  in  what  a  Parrian  would  con- 
sider good  taste  at  the  present  day.  Many  fr 
males,  for  example,  whose  age  could  not  have 
less  than  seventy,  were  bedecked  with  a  profu- 
sion of  jewelry,  such  as  rings,  bracelets,  and  ear- 
rings, and  wore  their  bosoms  and  arms  shame- 
fully bare.  1  observed,  too,  that  very  few  of  the 
dresses  were  well  made — or,  at  least,  that  very 
few  of  them  fitted  the  wearers.    In  looking  about, 
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I  discovered  the  interesting  girl  to  whom  Mon- 
sieur Maillard  had  presented  me  in  the  little  par- 
lor; but  my  surprise  was  great  to  see  her  wear- 
ing a  hoop  and  farthingale,  with  high-heeled 
shoes,  and  a  dirty  cap  of  Bmssols  lace,  so  much 
too  large  for  her  that  it  ga-  e  her  face  a  ridicu- 
lously diminutive  expression.  When  I  had  first 
seen  her,  she  was  attired,  most  becomingly,  in 
deep  mourning.  There  was  an  air  of  oddity,  in 
short,  about  the  dress  of  the  whole  party,  which, 
at  first,  caused  me  to  recur  to  my  original  idea  of 
the  "soothinjr  system,  '  and  to  fancy  that  Mon- 
sieur Maillard  had  been  willing  to  deceive  me 
until  after  dimier,  that  I  might  experience  no 
uncomfortable  i'eelings  during  the  repast,  at 
finding  myself  dining  with  lunatics ;  but  I  re- 
membered having  been  informed,  in  Paris,  that 
the  southern  provincialists  were  a  peculiarly  ec- 
centric people,  with  a  vast  number  of  antiquated 
notions;  and  then,  too,  upon  conversing  with 
several  members  of  the  company,  my  apprehen- 
sions were  immediately  and  fully  dispelled. 

The  dining-room  itself,  although  perhaps  suf- 
ficiently  comfortable  and  of  good  dimensions, 
had  nothing  too  much  of  elegance  about  it.  For 
example,  the  floor  was  uncarpeted;  in  France, 
however,  a  carpet  is  frequently  dispensed  with. 
The  windows,  too,  were  without  curtains;  the 
shutters,  being  shut,  were  securely  fastened  with 
iron  bars,  applied  diagonally,  after  the  fashion 
of  our  shop-shutters.  The  apartment,  I  observed, 
formed,  in  itself,  a  wing  of  the  chdteau,  and  thus 
the  windows  were  on  three  sides  of  the  parallel- 
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ogram,  the  door  being  at  the  other.  There  wer* 
no  less  than  ten  windows  in  all. 

The  table  was  superbly  set  out.  It  was  loaded 
with  plate,  and  more  than  loaded  with  delicacies. 
The  profusion  was  absolutely  barbaric.  Then 
were  meats  enough  to  have  feasted  the  Anakia 
Never,  in  all  my  life,  had  I  witnessed  so  lavish, 
so  wasteful  an  expenditure  of  the  good  things  of 
life.  There  seemed  very  little  taste,  however,  la 
the  arrangements ;  and  my  eyes,  accustomed  to 
quiet  lights,  were  sadly  offended  by  the  prodig- 
ious glare  of  a  multitude  of  wax  candles,  which, 
in  silver  candelabra,  were  deposited  upon  the 
table,  and  all  about  the  room,  wherever  it  \ras 
possible  to  find  a  place.  There  were  several  ac- 
tive servants  in  attendance;  and,  upon  a  large 
table,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment,  were 
seated  seven  or  eight  people  with  fiddles,  fifes, 
trombones,  and  a  drum.  These  fellows  annoyed 
me  very  much, ..  v  intervals,  during  the  repast,  by 
an  infinite  variety  of  noises,  which  were  intended 
for  music,  a:  ^  which  appeared  to  afford  much 
entertainment  to  all  present,  with  the  exception 
of  myself. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
there  was  much  of  the  bizarre  about  every  thing 
I  saw — but  then  the  world  is  made  up  of  all  kinds 
of  persons,  with  all  modes  of  thought,  and  all 
sorts  of  conventional  customs.  I  had  travelled, 
too,  so  much,  as  to  be  quite  an  adept  at  the  nH 
admirari;  so  I  took  my  seat  very  coolly  at  the 
right  hand  of  my  host,  and,  having  an  excellent 
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ippetite,  did  justice  to  the  good  cheer  act  before 
me. 

The  oonyerution,  in  the  meantime,  was  spirit- 
ed and  general.  The  ladies,  as  usual,  talked  a 
great  deal.  I  soon  found  that  nearly  all  the  com- 
pany  were  well  educated;  and  my  ^ost  was  a 
world  of  good-humored  anecdote  ir  i  ■  i  "If.  He 
wemed  quite  willing  to  speak  or  :.  ,  -...sition  «ui 
loperintendent  of  a  Maison  de  "ai  ..  •  ..ui  in- 
deed, the  topic  of  lunacy  was.  iv  icb  to  r>k  pm.. 
prise,  a  favorite  one  with  a'i  ;:  r;  .t.  A  pre:! 
many  amusing  stories  wer  i  '  iii.i.nR  vier- 
enee  to  the  whims  of  the  pa^  \t  1 1- . 

"We  had  a  fellow  here  .c."  ih  i  >  fr:  Ji. 
tie  jrentleman,  who  sat  at  luy  t.0  -  a  i-llcw 
that  fancied  himself  a  teapot,  SL.m  ly  tr.p  ^vt:/, 
kit  not  especially  singular  how  ^f^,  tuis  par. 
ticular  crotchet  has  entered  the  '  .of  Ibc- 
limatict  There  is  scarcely  an  insane  a£(ylum 
in  France  which  cannot  supply  a  human  teapot 
Our  gentleman  was  a  Britannia-ware  tea-pot, 
and  was  careful  to  polish  himself  every  morning 
with  buckskin  and  whiting." 

"And  then,"  said  a  tall  man  just  opposite; 
"we  had  here,  not  long  ago,  a  person  who  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  a  donk^ — 
which,  allegorically  speaking,  you  will  say,  was 
I  quite  true.  He  was  a  troublesome  patient ;  and 
we  had  much  ado  to  keep  him  within  bounds. 
For  a  long  time  he  would  eat  nothing  but  this- 
tles; but  of  this  idea  we  soon  cured  him  by  in- 
sisting upon  his  eating  nothing  else.     Then  he 
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was  perpetually  kicking    up    his  heda— to- 


"Mr.  De  Kockl  I  will  thank  you  to  behave 
yourself  1  "  here  interrupted  an  old  lady,  who 
sat  next  to  the  speaker.  "Please  keep  your 
feet  to  yourself  I  You  have  spoiled  my  brocade! 
Is  it  necessary,  pray,  to  illustrate  a  remark  in 
so  practical  a  style  T  Our  friend  here  can  surely 
comprehend  you  without  all  this.  Upon  my 
word,  you  are  nearly  as  great  a  donkey  as  the 
poor  unfortunate  imagined  himself.  Your  act- 
ing is  very  unnatural,  as  I  live." 

"3f«U«  pardonal  Ma'm'selle!  "  replied  Mon- 
sieur  De  Kock,  thus  addressed— "a  thousand 
pardons!  I  had  no  intention  of  offenu.ag. 
Ma'm'selle  Laplace— Monsieur  De  Kock  will  do 
himself  the  honor  of  taking  wine  with  you." 

Here  Monsieur  De  Kock  bowed  low,  kissed 
his  hand  with  much  ceremony,  and  took  wine 
with  Ma'm'selle  Laplace. 

"Allow  me,  mon  ami,"  now  said  Monsieur 
Maillard,  addressing  myself,  "allow  me  to  send 
you  a  morsel  of  this  veal  d  la  St.  Menehotdt- 
you  will  find  it  particularly  fine." 

At  this  instant  three  sturdy  waiters  had  just 
succeeded  in  depositing  safely  upon  the  table 
an  enormous  dish,  or  trencher,  containing  what 
I  supposed  to  be  the  "monstrum,  horrendum,  »■ 
forme,  ingens,  cut  lumen  ademptum."  A  closer 
scrutiny  assured  me,  however,  that  it  was  only « 
small  calf  roasted  whole,  and  set  upon  its  knees, 
with  an  apple  in  its  mouth,  as  is  the  English 
faidiion  of  dressing  a  hare. 
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"Thank  you,  no,"  I  replied;  "to  say  the 
troth,  I  am  not  particularly  partial  to  veid  d  la 

8t. what  is  it  J— for  I  do  not  find  that  it 

altogether  agrees  with  me.  I  will  change  my 
plate,  however,  and  try  some  of  the  rabbit.** 

There  were  several  side-dishes  on  the  table, 
containing  what  appeared  to  be  the  ordinary 
French  rabbit — a  very  delicious  morceau,  whidi 
I  can  recommend. 

♦♦Pierre,"  cried  the  host,  "change  this  gentle- 
man's plate,  and  give  him  a  side-pieoe  of  this 
rabbit  avrChaV* 

♦♦This  whatt  **  said  I. 

♦♦This  rabbit  att-cfca<." 

♦♦Why,  tiiank  you — ^npon  second  thought,  no. 
I  will  just  help  myself  to  some  of  the  ham." 

There  is  no  knowing  what  one  eats,  thought 
I  to  myself,  at  the  tables  of  these  people  of  the 
province.  I  will  have  none  of  their  rabbit  au- 
cfcat— and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  none  of  their 
tai-avrrahhit  either. 

♦♦And,  then,"  said  a  cadaverous-looking  per- 
sonage, near  the  foot  of  the  table,  taking  up  the 
thread  of  the  conversation  where  it  had  been 
broken  oflf, — ^"and  then,  among  other  oddities, 
we  had  a  patient,  once  upon  a  time,  who  very 
pertinaciously  maintained  himself  to  be  a^  Cor- 
dova cheese,  and  went  about,  with  a  knife  in  his 
hand,  soliciting  his  friends  to  try  a  small  slice 
fr^m  the  middle  of  his  leg." 

"He  was  a  great  fool,  beyond  doubt,"  inter- 
posed  some  one,  "but  not  to  be  compared  with 
a  certain  individual   whom  we  all  kuci<r,  with 
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the  exception  of  this  strange  gentleman.  I 
mean  the  man  wh»  took  himself  for  a  bottle  of 
champagne,  and  always  wait  oflf  with  a  pop  and 
a  fiaz,  in  this  fashion." 

Here  the  speaker,  very  rudely,  as  I  thought 
put  his  right  thumb  in  his  left  cheek,  withdrew 
it  with  a  sound  resembling  the  popping  of  a 
cork,  and  then,  by  a  dexterous  movement  of  the 
tongue  upon  the  teeth,  created  a  sharp  hissing 
and  fizzing,  which  lasted  for  several  minutes, 
In  imitation  of  the  frothing  of  champajme. 
This  behavior,  I  saw  plainly,  was  not  Vi  ly  pleas- 
ing to  Monsieur  Maillard;  but  that  ^:entleman 
said  nothing,  and  the  conversation  was  resumed 
by  a  very  lean  little  man  in  a  big  wig. 

"And  then  there  was  an  ignoramus,"  said  he, 
"who  mistook  himself  for  a  frog;  which,  by 
the  way,  he  resembled  in  no  little  degree.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  him,  sir,"— here  the 
speaker  addressed  myself— "it  would  have  done 
your  heart  good  to  see  the  natural  airs  that  he 
put  <m.  Sir,  if  that  man  was  not  a  frog,  I  can 
only  observe  that  it  is  a  pity  he  was  not.  His 
croak  thus — o-o-o-Kvgh — o-o-o-o-gh!  was  the 
finest  note  in  the  world— B  flat;  and  when  he 
put  his  elbows  upon  the  table  thus— after  tak- 
ing  a  glass  or  two  of  mne— and  distended  his 
mouth,  thus,  and  rolled  up  his  eyes,  thus,  and 
tnnked  them  with  excessive  rapidity,  thus,  why 
then,  sir,  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  say,  positiveh , 
that  you  would  have  been  lost  in  admiration  of 
the  genius  of  the  man." 
"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  I  said. 
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"And  then,"  said  somebody  else,  "then  there 
was  Pcbit  Gaillard,  who  thought  himself  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  and  was  truly  distressed  because  he 
could  not  take  himself  between  his  own  filler 
and  thumb." 

"And  then  there  was  Jules  Desouli^res,  who 
was  a  very  singular  genius,  indeed,  and  went 
mad  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a  pumpkin.  He 
persecuted  the  cook  to  make  him  up  into  pies 
—a  thing  which  the  cook  indignantly  refused 
to  do.  For  my  part,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
a  pumpkin  pie  a  la  DesouUeres  would  not  have 
been  very  capital  eating  indeed!  " 

"You  astonish  me!  "  said  I;  and  I  looked 
inquisitively  at  Monsieur  Maillard. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  "  said  that  gentleman— "he! 
he !  he !— hi !  hi !  hi !— ho !  ho !  ho !— hu !  hu !  hu ! 
—very  good  indeed!  You  must  not  be  aston- 
ished, mon  ami;  our  friend  here  is  a  wit — a 
drole — ^you  must  not  understand  him  to  the  let- 
ter." 

"And  then,"  said  some  other  one  of  the 
party, — ^"then  there  was  Bouffon  Le  Grand — 
another  extraordinary  personage  in  his  way. 
He  grew  deranged  through  love,  and  fancied 
himself  possessed  of  two  heads.  One  of  these 
he  maintained  to  be  the  head  of  Cicero;  the 
other  he  imagined  a  composite  one,  being  De- 
mosthenes' from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the 
mouth,  and  Lord  Brougham's  from  the  mouth 
to  the  chin.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  was 
wrong;  but  he  would  have  convinced  you  of  his 
being  in  the  right ;   for  he  was  a  man  of  great 
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eloquence.  He  had  an  absolute  paasion  for 
oratory,  and  could  not  refrain  from  display 
For  example,  he  used  to  leap  upon  the  dinner, 
table  thus,  and — and — " 

Here  a  friend,  at  the  side  of  the  speaker,  put 
a  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  whispered  a  tow 
words  in  his  ear;  upon  which  he  ceased  talking 
with  great  suddenness,  and  sank  back  within 
his  chair. 

"And  then,"  said  the  friend  who  had  whh. 
pered,  "there  was  BouUard,  the  tee-totuin.  I 
call  him  the  tee-totum  because,  in  fact,  he  wa<! 
seized  with  the  droll,  but  not  altogether  irra- 
tional, crotchet,  that  he  had  been  converted  into 
a  tee-totum.  You  would  have  roared  with 
laughter  to  see  him  spin.  He  would  turn  round 
upon  one  heel  by  the  hour,  in  this  manner- 


Here  the  friend  whom  he  had  judt  inter. 
rupted  by  a  whisper,  performed  an  exactly  simi- 
lar office  for  himself. 

"But  then,"  cried  an  old  lady,  at  the  top  of 
her  voice,  "your  Monsieur  BouUard  was  a  mad- 
man, and  a  very  silly  madman  at  best ;  for  who, 
allow  me  to  aak  you,  ever  heard  of  a  human  tee- 
totum T  The  thing  is  absurd.  Madame  Jo< 
yeuse  was  a  more  sensible  person,  as  you  know. 
She  had  a  crotchci:  but  it  was  instinct  witii 
common  sense,  and  gave  pleasure  to  all  who  had 
the  honor  of  her  acquaintance.  She  found, 
upon  mature  deliberation,  that,  by  some  acci- 
dent, she  had  been  turned  into  a  chicken -cock; 
but,  as  such,  she  behaved  with  propriety.    She 
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flapped  her  wings  with  prodigious  eflPect— hso— 
80 — so — and,  as  for  her  crow,  it  was  delicioosl 
Cock-a-doodle-doo!  — cock-a-doodle-doo!  — cock- 
^doodle-de-doo-doo-dooo-do-o-o-o-o-o-ol  " 

"Madame  Joyeuse,  I  will  thank  you  to  he- 
have  yourself!  "  here  interrupted  our  host,  very 
angrily.  "You  can  either  conduct  yourself  as 
a  lady  should  do,  or  you  can  quit  the  table 
forthwith — take  your  choice.** 

The  lady  (whom  I  was  much  astonished  to 
hear  addressed  as  Madame  Joyeuse,  after  the 
description  of  Madame  Joyeuse  she  had  just 
given)  blushed  up  to  the  eyebrows,  and  seemed 
exceedingly  abashed  at  the  reproof.  She  hung 
down  her  head,  and  said  not  a  syllable  in  reply. 
But  another  and  younjjer  lady  resumed  the 
theme.  It  was  my  beautiful  girl  of  the  little 
parlor. 

"Oh,  Madame  Joyeuse  was  a  fool!  "  she  ex- 
claimed, "but  there  was  really  much  sound 
sense,  after  all,  in  the  opini<wi  of  Ensenie  Sal- 
safette.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  and  painfully 
modest  young  lady,  who  thought  the  ordinary 
mode  of  habiliment  indecent,  and  wishofl  to  dress 
herself,  always,  by  getting  v^utside  instead  of  in- 
side of  her  clothes.  It  is  a  thing  vory  easily 
done,  after  all.  You  have  oiily  to  do  so — and 
then  so — so — so— and  then  so — so — so — and 
then—'* 

"Mon  Dieu!  Ma'm'selle  Salsafette!"  here 
cried  a  dozen  voices  at  once.  "What  are  you 
about? — forbear! — that  is  sufficient! — we  see, 
fery  plainly,  how  it  is  done  I — hold  1  hold !  "  and 
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■everal  persons  were  already  leaping  from  theb 
seats  to  withhold  Ma'm'selle  Salsafette  from 
putting  herself  upon  a  par  with  the  Medicean 
Venus,  when  the  point  was  very  effectually  and 
suddenly  accomplished  by  a  series  of  loud 
screams,  or  yells,  from  some  portion  of  the  main 
body  of  the  cMteau. 

My  nerves  were  very  much  affected,  indeed, 
by  these  yells:  but  the  rest  of  the  company  I 
really  pitied.  I  never  saw  any  set  of  reasonable 
people  so  thoroughly  frightened  in  my  life. 
They  all  grew  as  pale  as  so  many  corpses,  and, 
shrinking  within  their  seats,  sat  quivering  and 
gibbering  with  terror,  and  listening  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  sound.  It  came  again — louder  and 
seemingly  nearer— and  then  a  third  time  very 
loud,  and  then  a  fourth  time  with  a  vigor  evi- 
dently  diminished.  At  this  apparent  dying 
away  of  the  noise,  the  spirits  of  the  company 
were  immediately  regained,  and  all  was  life  and 
anecdote  as  before.  I  now  ventured  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

"A  mere  bagatelle,'*  said  Monsieur  Maillard 
"We  are  used  to  these  things,  and  care  really 
very  little  about  them.  The  lunatics,  every  noir 
and  then,  get  up  a  howl  in  concert;  one  starting 
another,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  a  bevy  of 
doga^  at  night  It  occasionally  happens,  how. 
ever,  that  the  concerto  yells  are  succeeded  by  a 
simultaneous  effort  at  breaking  loose;  when,  of 
course,  some  little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended" 

''And  how  many  have  yon  in  eha^t  " 
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"At  present  we  have  not  more  than  ten,  altcv 
gether." 

"Principally  females,  I  presume?  ** 

"Oh,  no— every  one  of  them  men,  and  atoot 
fellows,  too,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Indeed!  I  have  always  understood  that  the 
majority  of  lunatics  were  of  the  gentler  sex." 

"It  is  generally  so,  but  not  always.  Some 
time  ago,  there  were  about  twenty<seven 
patients  here ;  and,  of  that  number,  no  less  than 
eighteen  were  women ;  but,  lately,  matters  have 
el^ged  very  much,  as  you  lee.* 

"Yes — have  changed  very  much,  as  you  see," 
here  interrupted  the  gentleman  who  had  broken 
the  shins  of  Ma'm'selle  Laplace. 

"Yes — have  changed  very  much,  as  you  seel  " 
chimed  in  the  whole  company  at  once. 

"Hold  your  tongues,  every  one  of  youl  "  said 
my  host,  in  a  great  rage.  Whereupon  the  whole 
company  maintained  a  dead  silence  for  nearly 
a  minute.  As  for  one  lady,  she  obeyed  Monsieur 
Maillard  to  the  letter,  and  thrusting  out  her 
tongue,  which  was  an  excessively  long  one,  held 
it  very  resignedly,  with  both  hands,  until  the 
end  of  the  entertainment. 

"And  this  gentlewoman,"  said  I,  to  Monsieur 
Maillard,  bending  over  and  addressing  him  in  a 
whisper — ^"this  good  lady  who  has  just  spoken, 
and  who  gives  us  the  cock-a-doodle-de-doo — she, 
I  presume,  is  harmless — quite  harmless,  ehT  " 

"Harmless!  "  ejaculated  he,  in  unfeigned 
surprise,  "why — ^why,  what  can  you  mean?   " 

"Only  slightly  touched?  "  said  I,  touching  my 
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head.  "I  take  it  for  granted  that  she  is  not  par 
ticularly— not  dangerously  affected,  ehT  " 

**Mon  Dieuf  what  is  it  you  imagine!  Tbii 
lady,  my  particular  old  friend,  Aladame  Jo- 
yeuse,  is  as  absolutely  sane  as  myself.  She  has 
her  little  eccentricities,  to  be  sure — but  then, 
you  know,  all  old  women — all  very  old  womeu— 
are  more  or  less  eccentric  I  *' 

"To  be  sure,"  said  I,— "to  he  sure— and  then 
the  rest  of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen — " 

"Are  my  friends  and  keepers,"  interrupted 
Monsieur  Maillard,  drawing  himself  up  with 
hauteurr—**TD^  very  good  friends  and  assist- 
ants." 

"WhatI  all  of  themt "  I  asked,— "thi 
women  and  allf  " 

"Assuredly,"  he  said,— <*we  could  not  do  at 
all  without  the  women;  th^  are  the  best  lunatie 
nurses  in  the  world;  th^  have  a  way  of  their 
own,  you  know;  their  bright  eyes  have  a  mta- 
vellous  effect— something  like  Ihe  &scination  of 
the  snake,  you  know." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  I,r-"to  be  sure  I  They  be- 
have  a  little  odd,  eh?— they  are  a  little  queer, 
ehT— don't  you  think  sof  " 

"Odd!— queer  1— why,  do  you  reMy  think 
Bof  We  are  not  very  prudish,  to  be  sure,  here 
in  the  South— do  pretty  much  as  we  please- 
enjoy  life,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  yoa 
know — " 

"To  be  sure,"  said  I,— "to  be  sure." 
"And  then,  perhaps,  this  Clos  de  Vougeot  ii 
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a  little  heady,  you  know — a  little  strong— yon 
understand,  ehT  " 

"To  be  sure,"  said  I, — ^'*to  be  sure.  By  the 
by.  Monsieur,  did  I  understand  you  to  aay  that 
the  system  you  have  adopted,  in  place  of  the 
celebrated  soothing  system,  was  one  of  very 
rigorous  severity!" 

"By  no  means.  Our  confinement  is  necessa- 
rily close ;  but  the  treatment — ^the  medical  treat- 
ment, I  mean — is  rather  agreeable  to  the  patients 
than  otherwise. " 

"And  the  new  system  is  one  of  your  own  in- 
vention!" 

"Not  altogether.  Some  portions  of  it  are  re- 
ferable to  Professor  Tarr,  of  whom  you  have, 
necessarily,  heard ;  and,  again,  there  are  modifi- 
cations in  my  plan  which  I  am  happy  to  acknowl- 
edge  as  belonging  of  right  to  the  celebrated 
Pether,  with  whom,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  have 
the  honor  of  an  intimate  acquaintance." 

"I  am  quite  ashamed  to  confess,"  I  replied, 
"that  I  have  never  even  heard  the  names  of 
either  gentleman  before." 

"Good  heavens!"  ejaculated  my  host,  draw- 
ing back  his  chair  abruptly,  and  uplifting  his 
hands.  * '  I  surely  do  not  hear  you  aright  I  You 
did  not  intend  to  say,  eh!  that  you  had  never 
heard  either  of  the  learned  Doctor  Tarr,  or  of 
the  celebrated  Professor  Pether!" 

"I  am  forced  to  acknowledge  my  ignorance," 
I  replied;  "but  the  truth  should  be  held  invio- 
late above  all  things.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  hum- 
bled to  the  dust,  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
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works  of  these,  no  doabt,  extraordinary  men.  I 
will  seek  out  their  writings  forthwith,  and  penue 
them  with  deliberate  care.  Monsieur  Maillard, 
you  have  really — I  must  confess  it— yon  have 
really — made  me  ashamed  of  myself  I" 

And  this  was  the  fact 

"Say  no  more,  my  good  young  friend,"  he 
said  kindly,  pressing  my  hand, — ^"join  me  now 
in  a  glass  of  Sauteme/' 

We  drank.  The  company  followed  our  ex- 
ample  without  stint  They  chatted — they  jested 
—they  laughed — ^they  perpetrated  a  thousand 
absurdities — ^the  fiddles  shrieked — the  drum  row- 
de-dowed — the  trombones  bellowed  like  so  many 
brazen  bulls  of  Phalaris — and  the  whole  scone, 
growini?  gradually  worse  and  worse,  as  the  wines 
gained  the  ascendancy,  became  at  length  a  sort 
of  pandemonium  in  petto.  In  the  meantime, 
Monsieur  Maillard  and  myself,  with  some  bottles 
of  Sauterne  and  Vougeot  between  us,  continued 
our  conversation  at  the  top  of  the  voice.  A  word 
spoken  in  an  ordinary  key  stood  no  more  chance 
of  being  heard  than  the  voice  of  a  fish  from  the 
bottom  of  Niagara  Falls. 

"And  sir,"  said  I,  screaming  in  his  ear,  "yon 
mentioned  something  before  dinner  about  the 
danger  incurred  in  the  old  system  of  soothing. 
How  is  that?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "there  was,  occasionally, 
very  great  danger  indeed.  There  is  no  account- 
ing for  the  caprices  of  madmen;  and,  in  my 
opinion  as  well  as  in  that  of  Dr.  Tarr  and  Pro- 
fessor Pether,  it  is  never  safe  to  permit  them  to 
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ran  At  large  unattended.  A  lunatic  may  be 
'noth^/  as  it  is  called,  for  a  time,  but,  in  the 
ad,  he  is  very  apt  to  become  obstreperous.  His 
cunning,  too,  is  proverbial  and  great.  If  he  has 
a  project  in  view,  he  conceals  his  design  with  a 
marvellous  wisdom;  and  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  counterfeits  sanity,  presents,  to  the 
metaphysician,  one  of  the  most  singular  prob- 
lems in  the  study  of  mind.  When  a  madman 
appears  thoroughly  sane,  indeed,  it  is  high  time 
to  put  him  in  a  straight- jacket." 

"But  the  danger,  my  dear  sir,  of  which  you 
were  speaking — in  your  own  experience — during 
your  control  of  this  house — have  you  had  prac- 
tical reason  to  think  liberty  hazardous  in  the  case 
of  a  lunatic?" 

"Here? — in  my  own  experience T — why,  I  may 
say,  yes.  For  example: — no  very  long  while 
ago,  a  singular  circumstance  occurred  in  this 
very  house.  The  'soothing  system,'  you  know, 
was  then  in  operation,  and  the  patients  were  at 
large.  They  behaved  remarkably  well — especi- 
ally so, — any  one  of  sense  might  have  known  that 
some  devilii^  scheme  was  brewing  from  that  par- 
ticular fact,  that  the  fellows  behaved  so  remark- 
ably  well.  And,  sure  enough,  one  fine  morning 
the  keepers  found  themselves  pinioned  hand  and 
foot,  and  thrown  into  the  cells,  where  they  were 
attended,  as  if  they  were  the  lunatics,  by  the 
lunatics  themselves,  who  had  usurped  the  oflSces 
of  the  keepers." 

"You  don't  tell  me  so!   I  never  heard  of  any 
thing  so  absurd  in  my  life !" 
VIII.  5 
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"Pact — it  all  came  to  pass  by  means  of  a 
stupid  fellow — a  lunatic — who,  by  some  means, 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  had  invented 
a  better  system  of  government  than  any  ever 
heard  of  before — of  lunatic  government,  I  mean. 
He  wished  to  give  his  invention  a  trial,  I  sup- 
pose, and  so  he  persuaded  the  rest  of  the  patients 
to  join  him  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  reigning  powers." 

"And  he  really  succeeded?" 

"No  doubt  of  it.  The  keepers  and  kept  were 
soon  made  to  exchange  places.  Not  that  exactly 
either,  for  the  madmen  had  been  free,  but  the 
keepers  were  shut  up  in  cells  forthwith,  and 
treated,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  a  very  cavalier 
manner." 

"But  I  presume  a  counter-revolution  was  soon 
effected.  This  condition  of  things  could  not 
have  long  existed.  The  country  people  in  the 
neighborhood — ^visitors  coming  to  see  the  estab- 
lishment— ^would  have  given  the  alarm." 

"There  you  are  out.  The  head  rebel  was  too 
cunning  for  that.  He  admitted  no  visitors  at 
all — -with  the  exception,  one  day,  of  a  very 
stupid-looking  young  gentleman  of  whom  he  had 
no  reason  to  be  afraid.  He  let  him  in  to  see  the 
place--just  by  way  of  variety,— to  have  a  little 
fun  with  him.  As  soon  as  he  had  gammoned 
him  sufficiently,  he  let  him  out,  and  sent  him 
about  his  busir  'ss." 

"And  how  long,  then,  did  the  madmen 
reign!" 

"Oh,  a  very  long  time,  indeed — a  month  cer 
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tainly— how  much  longer  I  can't  precisely  say. 
In  the  meantime,  the  lunatics  had  a  jolly  sea- 
son  of  it— that  you  may  swear.  They  doffed 
their  own  shabby  clothes,  and  made  free  with 
the  family  wardrobe  and  jewels.  The  cellars 
of  the  chateau  were  well  stocked  with  wine ;  and 
these  madmen  are  just  the  devils  that  know  how 
to  drink  it.    They  lived  well,  I  can  tell  you." 

"And  the  treatment — ^what  was  the  particular 
species  of  treatment  which  the  leader  of  the 
rebels  put  into  operation  ?  " 

"Why,  as  for  that,  a  madman  is  not  neces- 
sjirily  a  fool,  as  I  have  already  observed ;  and  it 
is  my  honest  opinion  that  his  treatment  was  a 
much  better  treatment  than  that  which  it  super- 
seded. It  was  a  very  capital  system  indeed— 
simple — ^neat — no  trouble  at  all — in  fact  it  was 
delicious — it  was — " 

Here  my  host's  observations  were  cut  short  by 
another  series  of  yells,  of  the  same  character  as 
those  which  had  previously  disconcerted  us. 
This  time,  however,  they  seemed  to  proceed  from 
persons  rapidly  approaching. 

"Gracious  heavens !"  I  ejaculated— "the  luna- 
tics have  most  undoubtedly  broken  loose." 

"I  very  much  fear  it  is  so,"  replied  Monsieur 
Maillard,  now  becoming  excessively  pale.  He 
had  scarcely  finished  the  sentence  before  loud 
shouts  and  imprecations  were  heard  beneath  the 
wmdows;  and,  immediately  afterward,  it  be- 
came evident  that  some  persons  outside  were  en- 
deavoring to  gain  entrance  into  the  room.  The 
door  was  beaten  with  what  appeared  to  be  a 
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sledge-hammer,  and  the  shutters  were  wrenched 
and  shaken  with  prodigious  violence. 

A  scene  of  the  most  terrible  confusion  ensued. 
Monsieur  Maillard,  to  my  excessive  astonish- 
ment,  threw  himself  under  the  sideboard.  I  had 
expected  more  resolution  at  his  hands.  The 
members  of  the  orchestra,  who,  for  the  last  fif- 
teen  minutes,  had  been  seemingly  too  much  in- 
toxicated  to  do  duty,  now  sprang  all  at  once  to 
toeir  feet  and  to  their  instruments,  and,  scram- 
bhng  upon  their  table,  broke  out,  with  one  ac- 
cord,  mto,  "Yankee  Doodle,"  which  they  per- 
formed,  if  not  exactly  in  tune,  at  least  with  an 
energy  superhuman,  during  the  whole  of  the 
upi  oar. 

Meantime,  upon  the  main  dining-table,  among 
the  bottles  and  glasses,  leaped  the  gentleman 
who,  with  such  diiBculty,  had  been  restrained 
from  leaping  there  before.  As  soon  as  he  fairly 
settled  himself,  he  commenced  an  oration,  which, 
no  doubt,  was  a  very  capital  one,  if  it  could  only 
have  been  heard.  At  the  same  moment,  the  man 
with  the  tee-totum  predilections,  set  himself  to 
spinning  around  the  apartment,  with  immense 
energy,  and  with  arms  outstretched  at  right 
angles  with  his  body;  so  that  he  had  all  the  air 
of  a  tee  totum  in  fact,  and  knocked  everybody 
down  that  happened  to  get  in  his  way.  And 
now,  too,  hearing  an  incredible  popping  and  fizz- 
ing of  champagne,  I  discovered  at  length,  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  person  who  performed  the 
bottle  of  that  delicate  drink  during  dinner.  And 
then,  again,  the  frog-man  croaked  away  as  if  the 
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salvation  of  his  soul  depended  upon  eveiy  note 
that  he  uttered.  And,  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
the  continuous  braying  of  a  donkey  arose  over 
all.  As  for  my  old  friend,  Madame  Joyeuse,  I 
really  could  have  wept  for  the  poor  lady,  she  ap- 
peared so  terribly  perplexed.  AH  she  did,  how- 
ever, was  to  stand  up  in  a  comer,  by  the  fire- 
place, and  sing  out  incessantly  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  *  *  Cock-a-doodle-de-doo-o-o-o-oo  I  * ' 

And  now  came  the  climax — the  catastrophe  of 
the  drama.  As  no  resistance,  beyond  whooping 
and  yelling  and  cook-a-doodling,  was  offered  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  parly  without,  the  ten 
windows  were  very  speedily,  and  almost  simul- 
taneously, broken  in.  But  I  sh^  never  forget 
the  emotions  of  wonder  and  horror  with  which  I 
gazed,  when,  leaping  through  these  vdndows,  and 
down  among  us  pele-mele,  fighting,  stamping, 
scratching,  and  howling,  fhere  rushed  a  perfect 
army  of  what  I  took  to  be  chimpanzees,  ourang* 
ontangs,  or  big  black  baboons  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

I  received  a  terrible  beating — after  which  I 
rolled  under  a  sofa  and  lay  still.  After  lying 
imprisoned  for  more  than  a  month,  during  which 
time  I  listened  with  all  my  ears  to  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  room,  I  came  to  some  satisfactoiy 
denouement  of  this  tragedy.  Monsieur  Mail- 
lard,  it  appeared,  in  giving  me  the  account  of 
the  lunatic  who  had  excited  his  fellows  to  re- 
bellion, had  been  merely  relating  his  own  ex- 
ploits. This  gentleman  had,  indeed,  some  two 
or  three  years  before,  been  the  superintendent 
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of  the  establishment;  but  grew  crazy  himself, 
and  so  became  a  patient.  This  fact  was  un- 
known to  the  travelling  companion  who  intro- 
duced me.  The  k  epers,  ten  in  number,  having 
been  suddenly  overpowered,  were  first  well 
tarred,  then  carefully  feathered,  and  then  shut 
up  in  underground  cells.  They  had  been  so  im- 
prisoned for  more  than  a  month,  during  which 
period  Monsieur  MaJUard  had  generously  al- 
lowed them  not  only  the  tar  and  feathers  (which 
constituted  his  "system"),  but  some  bread  and 
abundance  of  water.  The  latter  was  pumped  on 
them  daily.  At  length,  one  escaping  through  a 
sewer,  gave  freedom  to  all  the  rest. 

The  "soothing  system/*  with  important  modi- 
fications, has  b^n  resonred  at  the  chateau;  yet 
I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  Monsieur  Maillard, 
that  his  own  "treatment"  was  a  very  capital  one 
of  its  kind.  As  he  justly  observed,  it  was  "sim- 
pie — ^neat — and  gave  no  trouble  at  all — ^not  the 
least." 

I  have  only  to  add  that,  although  I  have 
searched  every  library  in  Europe  for  the  works 
of  Doctor  Tarr  and  Rrofessor  Fether,  I  have,  up 
to  the  present  day,  utterly  failed  in  my  endeav- 
ors to  procure  a  copy. 
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"Slid,  If  these  b«  your  "  paasados  "  and  "  monUmtM,'*  I'll 
bm  none  o'  tbem. 

—Ned  KNOWI.M. 

The  Baron  Bitzner  Von  Jnng  was  of  a  noble 
Hungarian  family,  every  mem^r  of  which  (at 
least  as  far  back  into  antiquity  as  any  certain 
records  extend)  was  more  or  less  remarkable  for 
talent  of  some  description — the  majority  for  that 
species  of  grotesguerie  in  conception  of  which 
Tieck,  a  scion  of  the  house,  has  given  a  vivid,  id- 
thoQgh  by  no  means  the  most  vivid  exemplifica- 
tion. My  acquaintance  with  Ritzner  conunenced 
at  the  magnificent  Chateau  Jung,  into  which  a 
train  of  droll  adventures,  not  to  be  made  public, 
threw  me  during  the  summer  months  of  the  year 
18—.  Here  it  was  that  I  obtained  a  place  in  his 
regard,  and  here,  with  somewhat  more  difficulty, 
a  partial  insight  into  his  mental  conformation. 
In  later  days  this  insight  grew  more  clear,  as  the 
intimacy  which  had  at  first  permitted  it  became 
more  close ;  and  when,  after  three  years  separa- 
tion, we  met  at  G— ^n,  I  knew  all  that  it  was 
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necessary  to  know  of  the  character  of  the  Baron 
Ritzner  Von  Junt^. 

I  remember  the  buzz  of  curiosity  which  bis 
advent  excited  within  the  college  precincts  on 
the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  June.  I  remem- 
ber still  more  distinctly,  that  while  he  was  pro- 
nounced by  all  parties  at  first  sight  "the  most 
remarkable  man  in  the  world,"  no  person  made 
any  attempt  at  accounting  for  his  opinion.  That 
he  was  unique  appeared  so  undeniable,  that  it 
was  deemed  impertinent  to  inquire  wherein  the 
uniquity  consisted.  But,  letting  this  matter  paa 
for  the  present,  I  will  merely  observe  that,  from 
the  first  moment  of  his  setting  foot  within  the 
limits  of  the  university,  he  began  to  exercise  over 
the  habits,  manners,  persons,  purses,  and  propen- 
sities of  the  whole  community  which  surrounded 
him,  an  influence  the  most  extensive  and  des- 
potic, yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  indefinite 
and  altogether  unaccountable.  Thus  the  brief 
period  of  his  residence  at  the  university  forms  an 
era  in  its  annals,  and  is  characterized  by  all 
classes  of  people  appertaining  to  it  or  its  depen- 
dencies as  "that  very  extraordinary  epoch  form- 
ing  the  domination  of  the  Baron  Ritzner  Von 
Jung." 

Upon  his  advent  to  G ^n,  he  sought  me  out 

in  my  apartments.  He  was  then  of  no  partiemar 
age,  by  which  I  mean  that  it  was  impossible  to 
form  a-  guess  respecting  his  age  by  any  data  per- 
sonally afforded.  He  might  have  been  fifteen  or 
fifty,  and  was  twenty-one  years  and  seven 
months.    He  was  by  no  means  a  handsome  man- 
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perbApf  the  reverse.  The  contour  of  his  face  was 
somewhat  angular  and  harsh.  His  forehead  was 
lofty  and  very  fair;  his  nose  a  snub;  his  eyes 
targe,  heavy,  glassy  and  meaningless.  About  the 
month  there  was  more  to  be  observed.  The  lips 
were  gently  protruded,  and  rested  the  one  upon 
the  other,  after  such  fashion  that  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  any,  even  the  most  complex,  combina- 
tion of  features,  conveying  so  entirely,  and  so 
nngly,  the  idea  of  unmitigated  gravity,  solemni* 
ty  and  repose. 

It  will  be  perceived,  no  doubt,  from  what  I 
ktve  abready  said,  that  the  Baron  was  one  of 
those  human  anomalies  now  and  then  to  be 
fomid,  who  make  the  science  of  mystification  the 
itudy  and  the  business  of  their  lives.  For  this 
leience  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind  gave  him  instinc- 
tively the  cue,  while  his  physical  appearance  af- 
forded him  unusual  facilities  for  carrying  hia 
projects  into  eflPect.  I  firmly  believe  that  no  stu- 
dent at  G ^n,  during  that  renowned  epoch  so 

quaintly  termed  the  domination  of  i.he  Baron 
Ritzner  Von  Jung,  ever  rightly  entered  into  the 
aystery  which  overshadowed  his  character.  I 
truly  think  that  no  person  at  the  university,  with 
the  exception  of  myself,  ever  suspected  him  to  be 
apable  of  a  joke,  verbal  or  practical :— the  old 
bull-dog  at  the  garden-gate  would  sooner  have 
oeen  accused,— the  ghost  of  Heraclitus,— or  the 
wig  of  the  Emeritus  Professor  of  Theology. 
This,  too,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  most  egre- 
gious and  unpardonable  of  all  conceivable  tricks, 
whimsiealitiea  and   buffooneries  were   brought' 
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about,  if  not  directly  by  him,  at  least  plainly 
through  his  intermediate  agency  or  connivance. 
The  iMauty,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  his  art  mystU 
fique,  lay  in  that  consummate  ability  (resulting 
from  an  almost  intuitive  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  a  most  wonderful  self-possession,) 
by  means  of  which  he  never  failed  to  make  it.  ap< 
pear  that  the  drolleries  he  was  occupied  in  bring- 
ing to  a  point,  arose  partly  in  spite,  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  laudable  efforts  he  was  mak- 
ing for  their  prevention,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  good  order  and  dignity  of  Alma  Mator. 
The  deep,  the  poignant,  the  overwhelming  morti- 
fication, which  upon  each  such  failure  of  his 
praiseworthy  endeavors,  would  suffuse  every 
lineament  of  his  countenance,  left  not  the  slight- 
est room  for  doubt  of  his  sincerity  in  the  bosoms 
of  even  his  most  skeptical  companions.  The 
adroitness,  too,  was  no  leps  worthy  of  observation 
by  which  he  contrived  to  shift  ^e  sense  of  the 
grotesque  from  the  creator  to  the  created — from 
his  own  person  to  the  absurdities  to  which  he  had 
given  rise.  In  no  instance  before  that  of  which  I 
speak,  have  I  known  the  habitual  mystific  escape 
the  natural  consequence  of  his  manoeuvres— an 
attachment  of  the  ludicrous  to  his  own  character 
and  person.  Continually  developed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  whim,  my  friend  appeared  to  live  only 
for  the  severities  of  society;  and  not  even  his 
own  household  have  for  a  moment  associated 
other  ideas  than  those  of  the  rigid  and  august 
with  the  memory  of  the  Baron  Ritzner  Von 
Jung. 
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Dnring  the  epoch  of  his  residence  at  G n 

it  really  appeared  that  the  demon  of  the  dolce  far 
wuttte  lay  like  an  incubus  upon  the  university. 
Nothmg,  at  least,  was  done  beyond  eating  and 
drmking  and  making  merry.  The  apartments  of 
the  students  were  converted  into  so  many  pot- 
houses, ana  there  was  no  pot-house  of  them  all 
more  famous  or  more  frequented  than  that  of  thn 
Baron.  Our  carousahi  here  were  many,  and 
boisterous,  and  long,  and  never  unfruitful  of 
events. 

Upon  one  occasion  we  had  protracted  our  sit- 
ting  until  nearly  daybreak,  and  an  unusual  quan- 
Hty  of  wine  had  been  drunk.  The  company  con- 
j  urted  of  seven  or  eight  individuals  besides  the 
Baron  and  myself.  Most  of  these  were  young 
men  of  wealth,  of  high  connection,  of  great  fam- 
fly  pnde,  and  all  alive  with  an  exaggerated  sense 
of  honor.  They  abounded  in  the  most  ultra  Ger- 
oan  opmions  respecting  the  dueUo.  To  these 
Quixotic  notions  some  recent  Parisian  publica- 
[  tons,  backed  by  three  or  four  desperate  and  fatal 

rencontres  at  G ^n,  had  given  new  vigor  and 

nnpulse;  and  thus  the  conversation,  during  the 
p«ater  part  of  the  night,  had  run  wild  upon  the 
aU-engrossmg  topic  of  the  times.  The  Baron, 
who,  had  been  unusually  silent  and  abstracted  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  evening,  at  length 
[  leemed  to  be  aroused  from  his  apathy,  took  a 
taWmg  part  in  the  discourse,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
Denefits,  and  more  especially  upon  the  beauties, 
of  the  received  code  of  etiquette  in  passages  of 
anns  with  an  ardor,  an  eloquence,  an  impressive- 
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nen,  and  an  affeetionateneM  of  manner,  wbicli 
elicited  the  warmeit  enthtuiaam  from  hia  hearen 
in  general,  and  absolutely  stagerered  eveu  myself, 
who  well  knew  him  to  be  at  heart  a  ridicuier  of 
thoae  very  points  for  which  he  contended,  and  es- 
pecially to  hold  the  entire  fanfaronade  of  duell 
ing  etiquette  in  the  sovereign  contempt  wh.vj  it 
deserves. 

Looking  around  me  during  a  pause  in  the 
Baron 'a  discourse  (of  which  my  readers  may 
gather  some  faint  idea  when  I  say  that  it  bore 
resemblance  to  the  fervid,  chanting,  monotonous, 
yet  musical  sermonic  manner  of  Coleridge),  I 
perceived  symptoms  of  even  more  than  the  gen- 
eral interest  In  the  countenance  of  one  of  the 
party.  This  gentleman,  whom  I  shall  call  Her- 
mann, was  an  original  in  every  respect — except. 
perhaps,  in  the  single  particular  that  he  was  a 
very  great  fool.  He  contrived  to  bear,  however, 
among  a  particular  set  at  the  university,  a  repu- 
tation for  deep  metaphysical  thinking,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, for  some  logical  talent.    As  a  duellist  he 

had  acquired  great  renown,  even  at  G n.  I 

forget  the  precise  number  of  victims  who  had 
fallen  at  his  hands;  but  they  were  many.  He 
was  a  man  of  courage  undoubtedly.  But  it  was 
upon  his  minute  acquaintance  with  tht  etiquette 
of  the  duello,  and  the  nicety  of  his  sense  of  hon- 
or, that  he  most  especially  prided  himself.  These 
things  were  a  hobby  which  he  rode  to  the  death. 
To  Ritzner,  ever  upon  the  lookout  for  the  grro- 
tesque,  his  peculiarities  had  for  a  long  time  past 
afforded  food  for  mystification.    Of  this,  how- 
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lerer,  I  waa  not  aware;  although,  in  the  present 
mstance,  I  saw  clearly  that  something  of  a  wS 

M  na  ure  was  upon  the  tapis  with  my  frienS 
«d  that  Hermann  was  its  especial  object  ' 

Lttr  tfonl™''  P/^««l«d  in  his  discourse,  or 
S!  i!**!^  ^"!'  ^.Peweived  the  excitemen  of 
the  latter  momentarily  increasing.    At  length  he 

To  these  the  Baron  replied  at  length  (stUl  mSn^ 
tammg  his  exaggerated  tone  of  Sntiinent)  JSd 
hncladmg,  in  what  I  thought  vei^^d  ^tat?e 
with  a  sarcasm  and  a  sneer.  The  hobby  of  Her' 
m«m  now  tj^ok  the  bit  in  his  teeth.  ThisIcoSd 
dBcern  by  the  studied  hair^litting  farraZot 
ha  rejomder  His  'ast  words  I  distinctlf  re- 
member "Your  opinions,  allow  me  to  Jy 
Baron  Von  Jung,  although  in  the  main  corrS 

S  l^^^^u'''^  ?°^^  discreditable  to  your- 
iMlf  and  to  the  university  of  which  you  are  a 

&     *  ^"^  *  ^^^.'^Pects  they  are  even  un- 
Iworthy  of  serious  refutation.    I  would  say  more 
Ithan  tuis.  sir,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  giving 
^on  oftence  (here  the  speaker  smiljd  blandly)   I 
paid  say,  sir,  that  your  opinions  are  not  tiie 
^pmions  to  be  expected  from  a  gentleman." 
As  Hermann  completed  this  equivocal  sen- 
tence, all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  Baron.    He 
became  pale,  then  excessively  red;   then,  drop- 
ping  his  pocket-handkerchief,  stooped  to  recover 
pt,  when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  countenance, 
ifiuJe  it  could  be  seen  by  no  one  else  at  the  table 
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It  was  radiant  with  the  quizzical  expressioi 
which  was  its  natural  character,  but  which  I  hac 
never  seen  it  assume  except  when  we  were  alonf 
together,  and  when  he  unbent  himself  freely.  Ii 
an  instant  afterward  he  stood  erect,  confronting 
Hermann;  and  so  total  an  alteration  of  counte- 
nance in  so  short  a  period  I  certainly  never  san 
before.  For  a  moment  I  even  fancied  that  I  had 
misconceived  him,  and  that  he  was  in  sober  earn- 
est. He  appeared  to  be  stifling  with  passion, 
and  his  face  was  cadaverously  white.  For  a 
short  time  he  remained  silent,  apparently  striv- 
ing to  master  his  emotion.  Having  at  length 
seemir^ly  succeeded,  he  reached  a  decanter 
which  stood  near  him,  saying  as  he  held  it  firmly 
clenched — ^"The  language  you  have  thoo^ 
proper  to  employ,  Mynheer  Hermann,  in  ad- 
dressing yourself  to  me,  is  objectionable  in  so 
many  particulars,  that  I  have  neither  temper  nor 
time  for  specification.  That  my  opinions,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  opinions  to  be  expected  from  a 
gentleman,  is  an  observation  so  directly  offensive 
as  to  allow  me  but  one  line  of  conduct  Some 
courtesy,  nevertheless,  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
this  company,  and  to  yourself,  at  this  moment,  a 
my  guest.  You  will  pardon  me,  therefore,  if, 
upon  this  consideration,  I  deviate  slightly  froD 
the  general  usage  among  gentlemen  in  similar 
cases  of  personal  affront.  You  will  forgive  me 
for  the  moderate  tax  I  shall  make  upon  your 
imagination,  and  endeavor  to  consider,  for  an  in- 
stant, the  reflection  of  your  person  in  yondtf 
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mirror  as  the  living  Mynheer  Hermann  himself. 

This  being  done,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  what- 

ever.  I  shall  discharge  this  decanter  of  wine 
I  "f.^?"'  "?*^.?  yonder  mirror,  and  thus  fulfil 

aU  the  spint,  if  not  the  exact  letter,  of  resent- 
I  mfflit  for  your  insult,  while  the  necessity  of  phys- 
1  ical  yiolence  to  your  real  person  will  be  obvi- 

I  816CL 

Witii  tiiese  words  he  hurled  the  decanter, 
M  of  wine,  against  the  mirror  which  hung  di- 
rectly opposite  Hermann ;  striking  the  reflection 
of  his  person  with  great  precision,  and  of  course 
shattermg  the  glass  into  fragmenta  The  whole 
company  at  once  started  to  their  feet,  and,  with 
tiie  exception  of  myself  and  Ritzner,  took  their 
departure.  As  Hermann  went  out,  the  Baron 
whu^ered  me  that  I  should  follow  him  and  make 
an  offer  of  my  services.  To  this  I  agreed ;  not 
knowmg  precisely  what  to  make  of  so  ridiculous 
apiece  of  business. 

pe  duellist  accepted  my  aid  with  his  stiff 
and  ultra  recherche   air,  and,  taking  my  arm 

\M  me  to  his  apartment.  I  could  hardly  for- 
bear laughing  in  his  face  while  he  proceeded 
to  discuss  with  the  profoundest  gravity,  what 
he  termed    'the   refinedly  peculiar  character" 

lofthe  msult  he.  had  received.      After  a  tire- 

dl^  /""^T^^,^^"  °^^^^  ^^^'  ^^  took 
down  from  his  book  shelves  a  number  of  musty 

C*"  "^V*"^  ^""^^^^  °^  t^«  ^«^"^'  and  enter- 

ISJ"1    "J  *  ^T^  ^"^^  ^*^  th«»''  contents; 
Iftading  aloud,  and  commenting  earnestly  as  he 
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read.  I  can  just  remember  the  titles  of  som« 
of  the  words.  There  were  the  '  *  Ordomiance  ol 
Philip  le  Bel  on  Single  Combat";  the  "Theatre 
of  Honor,"  by  Favyn,  and  a  treatise  "On  the 
Permission  of  Duels,"  by  Andiguier.  lie  dis- 
played, also,  with  much  pomposity,  Brantome's 
"Memoirs  of  Duels,"  published  at  Cologne, 
1666,  in  the  types  of  Elzevir — a  precioiis  and 
unique  vellum-paper  volume,  with  a  fine  margin, 
and  bound  by  Derome.  But  he  requested  my  at 
tention  particularly,  and  with  an  air  of  mysteri- 
ous sagacity,  to  a  thick  octavo,  written  in  bar- 
barous Latin  by  one  Hedelin,  a  Frenchman,  and 
having  the  quaint  title,  ^'Duelli  Lex  scripta,  et 
non;  aliterque.*'  From  this  he  read  me  one  of 
the  drollest  chapters  in  the  world  concerning 
"Injuria'  per  applicationem,  per  const ructionm, 
et  per  se,"  about  half  of  which,  he  averred,  was 
strictly  applicable  to  his  own  "refinedly  pe- 
culiar" case,  although  not  one  syllable  of  the 
whole  matter  could  I  understand  for  the  life  of 
me.  Having  finished  the  chapter,  he  closed  the 
book,  and  demanded  what  I  thought  necessary  to 
be  done.  I  replied  that  I  had  entire  confidence 
in  his  superior  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  would 
abide  by  what  he  proposed.  With  this  answer 
he  seemed  flattered,  and  sat  down  to  write  a  note 
to  the  Baron.    It  ran  thus: 

Sib, — ^My  friend,  M.  P ,  will  hand  you  this  note. 

!  find  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  request,  at  your  earlifflt 
convenience,  an  explanation  of  this  evenin?'s  occurrences 
at  your  chambers.    In  the  event  of  your  declining  thii 
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request,  Mr.  P.  will    be    happy    to    arraT,™.    «j*i.       - 

With  Bcntiments  of  perfect  respect, 

Your  most  hiunble  servant. 

To  the  Baron  Ritzner  Von  Juna  "*»«^*. 

August  18th,  18—, 

Not  knowing  what  better  to  do,  I  called  upon 
Eitzner  with  thas  epistle.  He  bowed  as  I  ^l 
sented  it;  then,  with  a  grave  countenance,  mo- 

trjlS^.^  J  r*--  ^*^^°^  P«"^d  the  cartel 
he  wrote  the  following  reply,  which  I  carried  to 
nermann. 

SiB,_Through  our  commoa  friend,  Mr.  P .  I  have  r«. 

TiiirjTtV''  '"'r^-  ^P°°  due%JS;Vot 

L«^«f  ^1^1  L-  *  P™P"«ty  0'  the  explanation  you 
Bupst.  This  being  admitted,  I  still  find  ereat  Aim 
culty  (owing  to  the  refinedly  pec«Ii«r  naSe  ff  our  d£ 
.greement,  and  of  the  personal  affront  oiered  o^  my 
par.)  m  so  wording  what  I  have  to  say  by  way  o^ 
apology,  as  to  meet  all  the  minute  exigencies,  and  all 
tte  variable  shadows  of  the  case.  I  havf  great  reHan?" 
however,  on  that  extreme  delicacy  of  discSminatVorrn 
matters  appertaining  to  the  lules  of  etiquette,  for  which 
you  have  been  so  long  and  so  pre-eminently  distin- 
pished  With  perfect  certainty,  therefore,  of  being 
comprehended,  I  beg  leave,  in  lieu  of  offering  any  sen? 

Sieur  Hedehn,  as  set  forth  in  the  ninth  paragraph  of 
he  chapter  of  "Injuriae  per  applicationem,  per  tonatruc- 
UMem,  et  perse,"  in  his  "  Duelli  Lea,  aoripta,  et  nan: 
dU^que^'  The  nicety  of  your  discemmt^nt  in  all  the 
matters  here  treated,  will  be  sufficient,  I  am  assured,  to 
VIII.  6 
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convince  you  that  the  mere  cirounuttuiee  of  me  refer 
you  to  this  admirable  passage,  ought  to  satisfy  j 
request,  as  a  man  of  honor,  for  explanation. 
With  sentiments  of  profound  respect, 
Your  most  obedient  servant. 

Von  Jew 
The  Herr  Johan  Hermann, 
August  18th,  18—. 

Hermann  commenced  the  perusal  of  t 
epistle  with  a  scowl,  which,  however,  was  c 
verted  into  a  smile  of  the  most  ludicrous  s( 
complacency  as  he  came  to  the  rigmarole  ab< 
Injuries  per  applicationem,  per  constructiorn 
et  per  se.  Having  finished  reading,  he  beg^ 
me,  with  the  blandest  of  all  possible  smiles, 
be  seated,  while  he  made  reference  to  1 
treatise  in  question.  Turning  to  the  passt 
specified,  he  read  it  with  great  care  to  hi 
self,  then  closed  the  book,  and  desired  me,  in  i 
character  of  confidential  acquaintance  to  expr 
to  the  Baron  Von  Jung  his  exalted  sense  of  ! 
chivalrous  behavior,  and,  in  that  of  second, 
assure  him  that  the  explanation  offered  was 
the  fullest,  the  most  honorable,  and  the  mi 
unequivocally  satisfactory  nature. 

Somewhat  amazed  at  all  this,  I  made  my 
treat  to  the  Baron.  He  seemed  to  receive  Hi 
mann's  amicable  letter  as  a  matter  of  cour 
and  after  a  few  words  of  general  conversati( 
went  to  an  inner  room  and  brought  out  the  ev( 
lasting  treatise  ''Duelli  Lex  scripta,  et  no 
aliterque."  He  handed  me  the  volume  ai 
asked  me  to  look  over  some  portion  of  it. 
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did  so,  but  to  little  purpose,  not  being  able  to 
gather  the  least  particle  of  meaning.    He  then 
took  the  book  himself,  and  read  me  a  chapter 
aloud.      To  my  surprise,  what  he  read  proved 
to  be  a  most  horribly  absurd  account  of  a  duel 
between  two   baboons.     He  now  explained  the 
mystery;    showing   that   the  volume,  as  it  ap- 
peared pnma  facie,  was  written  upon  the  plan 
of  the  nonsense  verses  of  Du  Bartas;  that  is  to 
say,  the  language  was  ingeniously  framed  so  as 
to  present  to  the  ear  all  the  outward  signs  of 
mtelhgibility,  and  even  of  profundity,  while  in 
fact  not  a  shadow  of  meaning  existed.     The  key 
to  the  whole   was  found   in   leaving  out  every 
second  and  third  word  alternately,  when  there 
appeared  a  series   of  ludicrous  quizzes  upon  a 
single  combat  as  practised  in  modern  times. 

The  Baron  afterwards  informed  me  that  he 
had  purposely  thrown  the  treatise  in  Her- 
mann s  way  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  ad- 
venture, and  that  he  was  satisfied,  from  the 
general  tenor  of  his  conversation,  that  he  had 
studied  it  with  the  deepest  attention,  and  firmly 
believed  it  to  be  a  work  of  unusual  merit.  Upon 
ttis  hint  he  proceeded,  Hermann  would  have 
died  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  acknowledge 
his  inability  to  understand  anything  and  every- 
thing m  the  universe  that  had  ever  been  written 
about  the  duello. 
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THE   MAN   THAT  WAS  USED  UP 

A  TALE  OF  THE  LATE  BUGABOO  AND  KIOKAPOO 
CAMPAIGN 


jgJJ?^"«J»«l  in  Burton's  Omtleman't  Magaeine,  August, 


La  moUie  de  ma  vie  a  mi*  Vavir^  ^eau. 

CORNKILLI. 

I  CANNOT  just  now  remember  when  or  where 
I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  that  truly  fine- 

A  i°^r.*®S°^'  ^^®^®*  Brigadier-General  John 
A.  B.  C.  Smith.  Some  one  did  introduce  me 
to  the  gentleman,  I  am  sure— at  some  public 
meetmg  I  know  very  well— held  about  some- 
thmg  of  great  importance,  no  doubt— at  some 
place  or  other,  I  feel  convinced,— whose  name 
I  have  unaccountably  forgotten.  The  truth  is 
— that  the  introduction  was  attended,  upon  my 
P?5*' ^'*^  a  degree  of  anxious  embarrassment 
which  operated  to  prevent  any  definite  impres- 
sions of  either  time  or  place.  I  am  eonstitn- 
tionally  nervous— this,  with  me,  is  a  familv  fail- 
ing,  and  I  can't  help  it.    In  especial,  the  slight- 
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est  appearance  of  mystery— of  any  point  I  can- 
not exactly  comprehend— puts  me  at  once  into 
a  pitiable  state  of  agitation. 

There  was  something,  as  it  were,  remarkable 
—yes,  remarkable,  although  this  is  but  a  feeble 
term  to  express  my  full  meaning— about  the  en- 
tare  individuality  of  the  personage  in  question. 
He  was,  perhaps,  six  feet  in  height,  and  of  a 
presence  singularly  commanding.      There  was 
an  otr  dtshnguS   pervading   the   whole   man, 
which  spoke   of  high  breeding,  and  hinted  at 
high  birth.      Upon   this   topic— the   topic   of 
Smith  s  personal  appearance— I  have  a  kind  of 
melancholy  satisfaction  in  being  minute.    His 
head  of  hair  would  have  done  honor  to  a  Bru- 
tus; nothing  could  be  more  richly  flowing   or 
PpssMS  a  brighter  gloss.      It  was  of  a  jetty 
black;  which  was  also  the  color,  or  more  prop- 
erly the  no-color  of  his  unimaginable  whiskers. 
You  perceive  I  cannot  speak  of  these  latter 
without  enthusiasm ;   it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  they  were  the  handsomest  pair  of  whiskers 
under  the  sun.    At  aU  events,  they  encircled, 
and  at  times  partially  overshadowed,  a  mouth 
utterly  unequalled.     Here  were  the  most  en, 
tirely  even,  and  the  most  brilliantly  white  of  all 
conceivable  teeth.     From  between  them,  upon 
every  proper  occasion,  issued  a  voice  of  surpass- 
ing clearness,  melody,  and  strength.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  eyes,  also,  my  acquaintance  was  pre-emi- 
nently endowed.      Either  one  of  such  a  pair 
was  worth  a  couple  of  the  ordinary  ocular  or- 
gans.    They  were  of  a  deep  hazel  exceedingly 
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large  and  luatrous;  and  there  was  perceptible 
about  them,  ever  and  anon,  just  that  amount  of 
interesting  obliquity  which  gives  pregnancy  to 
expression. 

The  bust  of  the  General  was  unquestionably 
the  finest  bust  I  ever  saw.     For  your  life  you 
could  not  have  found  a  fault  with  its  wonderf  ol 
proportion.      This  rare  peculiarity  set  off  to 
great  advantage   a   pair   of   shoulders  which 
would  have  called  up  a  blush  of  conscious  infer- 
iority   into   the    countenance    of    the   marble 
Apollo.     I  have  a  passion  for  fine  shoulders, 
and  may  say  that  I  never  beheld  them  in  per- 
fection before.    The  arms  altogether  were  ad- 
mirably  modelled.     Nor  were  the  lower  limbs 
less  superb.     These   were  indeed,  the  ne  plut 
ultra  of  good  legs.    Every  connoisseur  in  such 
matters  admitted  the  legs  to  be  good.     There 
was  neither  too   much   flesh  nor   too  little,— 
neither  rudeness  nor  fragility.    I  could  not  im- 
agine a  more  graceful  curve  than  that  of  the 
OS  femoris,  and  there  was  just  that  due  gentle 
prominence  in  the  rear  of  the  filida  which  goes 
to  the  conformation  of  a  properly  proportioned 
calf.     I  wish  to  God  my  young  and  talented 
friend    Ctiiponchipino,    the   sculptor,    had   but 
seen  the  legs  of  Brevet  Brigadier-General  John 
A.  B.  C.  Smith. 

But  although  men  so  absolutely  fine-looking 
are  neither  as  plenty  as  reasons  or  blackberries, 
still  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the 
remarkable  something  to  which  I  alluded  just 
now, — ^that  the  odd  air  of  je  ne  sais  quoi  which 
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hung  about  my  new  acquaintance, — lay  alto- 
gether, or  indeed  at  all,  in  the  supreme  excel- 
lence of  his  bodily  endowments.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  traced  to  the  manner; — ^yet  here  again 
I  could  not  pretend  to  be  positive.  There  was 
a  primness,  not  to  say  stiffness,  in  his  carriage 
—a  degree  of  measured  and,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it,  of  rectangular  precision  attending  his 
every  movement,  which,  observed  in  a  more 
diminutive  figure,  would  have  had  the  least 
little  savor  in  the  world  of  affectation,  pom- 
posity, or  constraint,  but  which,  noticed  in  a 
gentleman  of  his  undoubted  dimensions,  was 
readily  placed  to  the  account  of  reserve,  hauteur 
—of  a  commendable  sense,  in  shoxi;,  of  what  is 
due  to  the  dignity  of  colossal  proportion. 

The  kind  friend  who  presented  me  to  Oeneral 
Smith  whispered  in  my  ear  some  few  words  of 
eommoit  upon  the  man.  He  was  a  remarkable 
man— a  very  remarkable  man — indeed  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age.  He  was 
an  especial  favorite,  too,  with  the  ladies— 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  high  reputation  for 
courage. 

"In  that  point  he  is  unrivalled — indeed  he  is 
a  perfect  desperado— a  downright  fire-eater,  and 
no  mistake,"  said  my  friend,  here  dropping  his 
voice  excessively  low,  and  thrilling  me  with  the 
mystery  of  his  tone. 

"A  downright  fire-eater,  and  no  mistake. 
Showed  that,  I  should  say,  to  some  purpose,  in 
the  late  tremendous  swamp-fight,  away  down 
South,  with  the   Bugaboo   and   Kickapoo   In- 
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diaM."  [Here  my  friend  opened  hia  «yei  to 
■ome  extent]  "Blew  my  ■oull— blood  and 
thnnder,  and  all  tbatl— prodigies  of  valor  I— 
heard  of  him  of  oonraef— yon  know  he's  the 

"Man  alive,  how  do  you  dof  why,  how  ar$ 
yef  very  glad  to  aee  ye,  indeed!  "  here  inter- 
rupted  the  General  himself,  seizing  my  com- 
panion by  the  hand  as  he  drew  near,  and  bow- 
ing stiffly  but  profoundly,  as  I  was  presented  I 
then  thought  (and  I  think  so  still)  that  I  never 
heard  a  clearer  nor  a  stronger  voice,  nor  beheld 
a  finer  set  of  teeth:  but  I  must  say  that  I  was 
sorry  for  the  interruption  just  at  that  moment, 
a^  owing  to  the  whispers  and  insinuations 
aforesaid,  my  interest  had  been  greatly  excited 
in  the  hero  of  the  Bugaboo  and  Eiokapoo  cam- 
paign. 

However,  the  delightfully  luminous  conver- 
sation  of  Brevet  Brigadier-General  John  A.  B. 
C.  Smith  soon  completely  dissipated  this  chag- 
rin. My  friend  leaving  us  immediately,  we 
had  quite  a  long  Ute-^-tite,  and  I  was  not  only 
pleased  but  n-oMy— instructed.  I  never  heard 
a  more  fluent  talker,  or  a  man  of  greater  gen- 
eral information.  With  becoming  modesty,  he 
forebore,  nevertheless,  to  touch  upon  the  theme 
I  had  just  then  most  at  heart — I  mean  the  mys- 
terious circumstances  attending  the  Bugaboo 
war— and,  on  my  own  part,  what  I  conceive  to 
be  a  proper  sense  of  delicacy  forbade  me  to 
broach  the  subject;  although,  in  truth,  I  was 
exceedingly  tempted  to  do  so.    I  perceived,  too, 
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thftt  the  gallant  soldier  preferred  topics  of  phil- 
osophical interest,  and  that  he  delighted,  es- 
pecially, in  commenting  upon  the  rapid  march 
of  mechanical  invention.  Indeed,  lead  him 
where  I  would,  this  was  a  point  to  which  he  in- 
nriably  came  back. 

"There  is  nothing  at  all  like  it,"  he  would 
My;    we  are  a  wonderful  people,  and  live  in  a 
wonderful  age.    Parachutes  and  railroads— man- 
traps and  spring-gunsl    Our  steam-boats  are 
ppon  every  sea,  and  the  Nassau  balloon  packet 
M  about  to  run  regular  trips  (fare  either  way 
011^  twenty  pounds  sterling)    between  London 
and  Tunbuctoo.     And  who  shall  calculate  the 
immense  influence  upon  social  life— upon  arts— 
iqwu  commerce— upon  literature— which  will  be 
the  immediate  result  of  the  great  principles  of 
dectro-magneticsl    N         this  all,  let  me  assure 
you!   There  is  really  n     rnd  to  the  march  ot  in- 
vention.   The   most   wonderful— the   most   in- 
gmious— and  let  me  add,  Mr.— Mr.  Thompson, 
I  believe,  is  your  name— let  me  add,  I  say  the 
most  useful— the  most  truly  useful— m  chanical 
contrivances  are  daily  springing  up  like  mush- 
rooms, if  I  may  so  express  myself,  or,  more  figu- 
ratively, like— ah— grasshoppers— like  grasshop- 
pers,  Mr.  Thompson— about  us  and  ah— ah— ah 
-Htfound  us!" 

Thompson,  to  be  sure,  is  not  my  name:  but 
it  w  needless  to  say  that  I  left  General  Smith 
with  a  heightened  interest  in  the  man,  with  an 
exalted  opinion  of  his  conversational  powers,  and 
»  deep  sense  of  the  valuable  privileges  we  enjoy 
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in  li;dng  in  thu  age  of  meehanieal  invention.  V] 
eurioeity,  however,  had  not  been  altogether  aatiii 
fled,  and  I  resolved  to  proeecnta  immediate  in 

Soiry  among  my  aoqaaii.tances  touching  Um 
Irevet  Brigadier-General  himself,  and  particn. 
larly  respecting  the  tremendous  events  quorum 
pars  magna  fuit,  during  the  Bugaboo  and  Kich- 
poo  campaign. 

The  first  opportunity  which  presented  itselt 
and  which  {horresco  referent)  I  did  not  in  the 
*«•■*  "cruple  to  seixe,  occurred  at  the  Church  of 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Drummummupp,  where  I 
found  myself  esUblished,  one  Sunday,  just  st 
sermon  time,  not  only  in  the  pew,  but  by  the  side 
of  that  worthy  and  communicative  little  fri»nd 
of  mine,  Miss  Tabitha  T.    Thus  seated,  I      . 
gratulated  myself,  and  with  much  reason,  u-  a 
the  very  flattering  state  of  aflfairs.    If  any  ier- 
son  knew  ai^y  thing  about  Brevet  Brigadier-&n. 
eral  John  A.  B.  C.  Smith,  that  person,  it  wu 
clear  to  me,  was  Miss  Tabitha  T.  We  telegraphed 
a  few  signals  and  tha-  commenced,  sotto  voce.t 
brisk  tete-d-tete. 

"Smith  I'' said  she,  in  reply  to  my  very  earnest 
mquiiy;  "Smithl— why,  not  General  A.  B.  C.t 
Bless  me,  I  thought  you  knew  aU  about  html 
inis  18  a  wonderfully  inventive  age  I  Horrid 
^air  that  I— a  bloody  set  of  wretches,  those 
Kickapoos!~f ought  like  a  hero— prodigies  of 
valor— immortal  renown.  Smith  I— Brevet  Brig. 
adier-General  John  A.  B.  C.l— why,  you  know 
he  8  the  man " 

"Man,"  here   broke   in  Doctor   Drummum. 
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mnpPi  ftt  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  with  a  thmnp 
thit  eame  near  knocking  the  pulpit  about  our 
etrt— "man  that  ii  bom  of  h  woman  hath  but  a 
diort  time  to  live ;  he  cometh  up  and  is  cut  down 
like  a  flower  I "  I  started  to  the  extremity  of  the 
pew,  and  perceived  by  the  animated  looks  of  the 
divine,  that  the  wrath  which  had  nearly  proved 
fital  to  the  pulpit  had  been  excited  by  the  whis- 
pers of  the  lady  and  myself.  There  was  no  help 
for  it;  so  I  submitted  with  a  good  grace,  and  1  »• 
toied,  in  all  the  martyrdom  of  dignified  silec.se, 
to  the  balance  of  that  very  capital  discourse. 

Next  evening  found  me  a  somewhat  late  visitor 
It  the  Rantipole  Theatre,  where  I  felt  sure  of 
Mtkfying  my  curiosity  at  once,  by  merely  step- 
ping into  the  box  of  those  exquisite  specimens  of 
liability  and  omniscience,  the  Misses  Arabella 
ind  Miranda  Cognv/scentl  That  fine  tragedian, 
Climax,  was  doing  lago  to  a  very  crowded  house, 
utd  I  experienced  some  little  difficulty  in  mak« 
ing  my  wishes  understood ;  especiaJly  as  our  box 
wu  next  the  slips,  and  completely  overlooked  the 
■tage. 

"Smith I"  said  Miss  Arabella,  as  she  at  length 
comprehended  the  purport  of  my  query; 
"Smith!— why,  not  General  John  A.  B.  C.t 

"Smith!"  inquired  Miranda,  musingly.  **God 
bless  me,  did  you  ever  behold  a  finer  figure!" 
,  "Never,  madam,  but  do  tell  me " 

"Or  so  inimitable  grace?" 

"Never,  upcn  my  word!  But  pray,  inform 
One " 

"Or  80  just  an  appreciation  of  stage  effect f" 
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"Or  a  more  delicate  sense  of  the  true  beautie 
of  Shakespeare?  Be  so  good  tw^  to  look  at  th« 
legl" 
"The  devil  I"  and  I  turned  again  to  her  sister 
"Smith!"  said  she,  "why,  not  General  Johi 
A.  B.  C.  f  Horrid  aflfair  that,  was  n't  itt— greai 
wretches,  those  Bugaboos — savage  and  so  on- 
but  we  live  in  a  wonderfully  inventive  age!- 
Smithl — 0  yes!  great  man! — ^perfect  desperado! 
— immortal  renown ! — ^prodigies  of  valor  1  Nevet 
heard!"  [Thia  was  given  in  a  scream.]  "Bless 
my  soul  1— why,  he 's  the  man- 


)> 


"  — mandraiora 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrupa  of  tti*  world 
Shall  evw  medicina  tliae  to  that  awaat  sleep 
Which  thoa  ow'dst  yeatarday !  " 

here  roared  out  Climax  just  in  my  ear,  and  shak- 
ing his  fist  in  my  face  all  the  time,  in  a  wav 
that  I  couldn't  stand,  and  I  wouldn't.  I  left 
the  Misses  Cognoscenti  immediately,  went  behind 
the  scenes  forthwith,  and  gave  the  beggarly 
scoundrel  such  a  thrashing  as  I  trust  he  will  re- 
member till  the  day  of  his  death. 

At  the  soiree  of  the  lovely  widow,  Mrs.  Kath- 
leen 0 'Trump,  I  was  confident  that  I  should 
meet  with  no  similar  disappointment.  Accord- 
ingly, I  was  no  sooner  seated  at  the  card-table, 
with  my  pretty  hostess  for  a  vis-drvis,  than  I  pro- 
pounded those  questions  the  solution  of  which 
had  become  a  matter  so  essential  to  my  peace. 

"Smith!"  said  my  partner,  "why,  not  Gen. 
eral  John  A.  B.  C.f    Horrid  affair  that,  wasn't 
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it!— diamor-'s  did  you  sayt — terrible  ^'etches 
those  Kickap.x>s! — ^we  are  playing  whist,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Tattle — 'however,  this  is  the  age  of 
invention,  most  certainly  the  age,  one  may  say — 
the  age  par  excellence — speak  French  T — oh, 
quite  a  hero— perfect  desperado ! — no  hearts,  Mr. 
Tattle t  I  don't  believe  it. — Immortal  renown 
and  all  that  I — ^prodigies  of  valor !  Never  heard!  I 
—why,  bless  me,  he's  the  man " 

"Mann! — Captain  Mann!"  here  screamed 
some  little  feminine  interloper  from  the  farthest 
comer  of  the  room.  "Are  you  talking  about 
Captain  Mann  and  the  duel  ?— oh,  I  must  hear — 
do  tell — go  on,  Mrs.  O 'Trump — do  now  go  onl" 
And  go  on  Mrs.  0 'Trump  did — all  about  a  cer- 
tain Captain  Mann,  who  was  either  shot  or  hung, 
or  should  have  been  both  shot  and  hung.  Tes  I 
Mrs.  0 'Trump,  she  went  on,  and  I — I  went  off. 
There  was  no  chance  of  hearing  any  thing  fur- 
ther that  evening  in  regard  to  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General  John  A.  B.  G.  Smith. 

Still  I  consoled  myself  with  the  reflection  that 
the  tide  of  ill-luck  would  not  run  against  me  for- 
ever, and  so  determined  to  make  a  bold  push  for 
information  at  the  rout  of  that  bewitching  little 
angel,  the  graceful  Mrs.  Pirouette. 

"Smith!"  said  Mrs.  P.,  as  we  twirled  about 
together  in  a  pas  de  zephyr,  "Smith! — ^why,  not 
General  John  A.  B.  C.  ?  Dreadful  business  that 
of  the  Bugaboos,  wasn't  it? — dreadful  creatures, 
those  Indians  l—do  turn  out  your  toes !  I  reaUy 
am  ashamed  of  you — man  of  great  courage,  poor 
fellow! — ^but  this  is  a  wonderful  age  for  inven* 
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tion— 0  dear  me,  I'm  out  of  breath— quite  a  des- 
perado—prodigies of  valor— never  Aeard/— can't 
believe  it— I  shall  have  to  sit  down  and  enlighten 

you— Smith  I  why,  he's  the  man " 

"Man-^red,  I  teU  you  I"  here  baw  ^d  out  Miss 
Bas-BIeu,  as  I  led  Mrs.  Pirouette  to  a  jeat.  "Did 
ever  anybody  hear  the  liket    It's  Man-Fred,  I 
say,  and  not  at  all  by  any  means  Maax-Friday." 
Here  Miss  Bas-Bleu  beckoned  to  me  in  a  very 
peremptory  manner;  and  I  was  obliged,  will  I 
mil  I,  to  leave  Mrs.  P.  for  the  purpose  of  deeid- 
ing  a  dispute  touching  th-  title  of  a  certain  poet- 
ical drama  of  Lord  Byica's.    Although  I  pro- 
nounced, with  great  promptness,  that  the  true 
title  was  Man-Frtdoy,  and  not  by  any  means 
Man-Fred,  yet  when  I  returned  to  seek  Mrs. 
Pirouette  she  was  not  to  be  discovered,  and  I 
made  my  retreat  from  the  house  in  a  very  bitter 
^irit  of  animosity  against  the  whole  race  of  the 
Bas-Bleus. 

Matters  had  now  assumed  a  really  serious  as- 
pect, and  I  resolved  to  call  at  once  upon  my  par- 
ticular friend,  Mr.  Theodore  Sinivate;  for  I 
knew  that  here  at  least  I  should  get  something 
like  definite  information. 

"Smith!"  said  he,  in  his  well-known  peculiar 
way  ot  drawling  out  his  syllables;  " Smith !- 
why,  not  General  John  A.  B.  C.  ?    Savage  affair 
tttat  with  the  Kickapo-o-o-os,  wasn't  it?    Say 
don  t  you  think  so  T— perfect   despera-a-ado-^ 


great  pity,  'pon  my  honor  .'—wonderfully  inven- 
age !— pro-o-odigies  of  valor!    By  the  bye, 


tive  age! 

did  you  ever  hear  about  Captain  Ma-a-a-a-n?" 
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"Captain  Mann  be  d— dl"  said  I;  "please  to 
ff)  on  with  your  story." 

"Heml — oh  well  I — quite  la  mime  cho-o-ose,  as 
we  say  in  France.  Smith,  eh?  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral John  A— B — C?  I  say"— [here  Mr.  S. 
thought  proper  to  put  his  finger  to  the  side  of 
his  nose] — ^"I  say,  you  don't  mean  to  insinuate 
now,  really  and  truly,  and  conscientiously,  that 
you  don't  know  all  about  that  affair  of  Smith's, 
as  well  as  I  do,  elht  Smith?  John  A— B— C? 
Why,  bless  me,  he's  the  ma-a-an " 

"Mr.  Sinivate,"  said  I,  unploringly,  "is  he  the 
manintiiemask?" 

"No-o-o  I"  said  he,  looking  wise,  "nor  the  man 
in  the  mo-o-on  "' 

This  reply  I  considered  a  pointed  and  positive 
insult,  and  so  left  the  house  at  once  in  high 
dudgeon,  with  a  firr  resolve  to  call  my  friend, 
Mr.  Sinivate,  to  a  sp^  cdy  account  for  hw  ungen- 
tiemanly  conduct  and  ill-breeding. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  had  no  notion  of 
being  thwarted  touching  the  information  I  de- 
sired. There  was  one  resource  left  me  yet.  I 
would  go  to  the  fountain-head.  I  would  call 
forthwith  upon  the  General  himself,  and  de- 
mand, in  explicit  terms,  a  solution  of  this  abom- 
inable piece  of  mystery.  Here,  at  least,  there 
should  be  no  chance  for  equivocation.  I  would 
be  plain,  positive,  perei^ptory — as  short  as  pie- 
cmst— as  concise  as  Tacitus  or  Montesquieu. 

It  was  early  when  I  called,  and  the  General 
was  dressing,  but  I  pleaded  urgent  business,  and 
was  shown  at  once  into  his  bedroom  by  an  old 
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n^ro  valet,  who  remained  in  attendance  durim 
my  visit.  As  I  entered  the  chamber,  I  lookw 
about,  of  course,  for  the  occupant,  but  did  noi 
munediately  perceive  him.  There  was  a  larm 
and  exceedingly  odd-looking  bundle  of  somethini 
which  lay  close  by  my  feet  on  the  floor,  and,  a« 
I  was  not  in  the  best  humor  in  the  world,  I  gave 
it  a  kick  out  of  the  way. 

"Hem !  ahem !  rather  civil  that,  I  should  say!" 
said  the  bundle,  in  one  of  the  smallest,  and  alto- 
gether the  funniest  little  voices,  between  a  squeak 
and  a  whistle,  that  I  ever  heard  in  all  the  days 
of  my  existence. 
"Ahem  •  tether  civU  that,  I  should  observe." 
I  fairly  auouted  with  terror,  and  made  off  at 
a  tangent,  into  the  farthest  extremity  of  'the 
room. 

"God  bless  me,  my  dear  fellow!"  here  again 
whistled  the  bundle,  "what— what^-what— why 
what  is  the  matter?  I  really  believe  you  don't 
know  me  at  all." 

What  could  I  say  to  all  this— what  could  II I 
staggered  into  an  arm-chair,  and,  with  staring 
eyes  and  open  mouth,  awaited  the  solution  of  the 
wonder. 

^  "Strange  you  shouldn't  know  me  though, 
is  n  t  It  f  presently  re-squeaked  the  nondescript, 
which  I  now  perceived  was  performing  upon  the 
floor  some  inexplicable  evolution,  very  analogous 
to  the  drawing  on  of  a  stocking.  There  was  only 
a  single  leg,  however,  apparent. 

"Strange  you  shouldn't  know  me  though, 
Mntitf    Pompey, ',ring  me  that  leg!"    Here 
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I  Pompey  handed  the  bundle  a  very  capital  cork 

I  leg,  already  dressed,  which  it  screwed  on  In  a 
triee;  and  then  it  stood  up  before  my  eyes. 

"And  a  bloody  action  it  was,"  continued  the 
thing,  a»  if  in  a  soliloquy;  "bat  then  one 
mustn't  fi^t  with  the  Bugaboos  and  Kickapooct, 
and  think  of  coming  oflP  with  a  mere  scratch. 
Pwnpey,  III  thank  you  now  for  that  arm, 
Thomas"  [turning  to  me]  *'is  decidedly  the  best 

I  hand  at  a  cork  leg;  but  if  you  should  ever  want 

I  an  arm,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  really  let  me 
recommend    you    to    Bishop."    Here    Pompey 

I  screwed  on  an  arm. 
"We  had  rather  hot  work  of  it,  that  you  may 

Iny.  Now,  you  dog,  slip  on  my  shoulders  and 
bosom.  Pettit  makes  the  best  shoulders,  but  for 
a  bosom  you  will  h»-*e  to  go  to  Ducrow. " 

'    "Bosom I"  said  L 

"Pompey,  will  you  never  be  ready  with  that 
wigt  Scalping  is  a  roi^h  process,  after  all ;  but 
ften  you  can  procure  such  a  capital  scratch  at 

|DeL  Orme's." 
"Scratch!" 

"Now,  you  nigger,  my  teeth  I  For  a  good  set 
of  these  you  had  better  go  to  Parmly's  at  once; 
nigh  prices,  but  excellent  work.  I  swallowed 
wme  very  capital  articles,  though,  when  the  big 
Bugaboo  rammed  me  down  with  the  butt  end  of 

I  his  rifle." 

"Butt  end!  ram  down!  !  my  eye!  !** 
"0  yes,  by  the  bye,  my  eye— ^here,  Pompey* 
you  scamp,  screw  it  in !    Those  Kickapoos  are  no« 
w  very  slow  at  a  gouge;  but  he's  a  belied  man. 
'      VIIL  7 
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that  Dr.  Williama,  after  all;  you  can't  imasii 
how  well  I  see  with  the  eyrs  of  his  make. " 

I  now  began  veiy  clearly  to  perceive  that  tl 
object  before  me  was  nothing  more  nor  less  tlu 
my  new  acquaintance,  Breret  Brigadier-Qener 
John  A.  B.  C.  Smith.  The  manipulations  < 
Pomp^  had  made,  I  must  confess,  a  very  strii 
mg  difference  in  the  personal  appearance  of  ti 
man.  The  voice,  however,  stiU  puzzled  me  n 
little ;  but  even  this  apparent  mystery  was  speec 
ily  cleared  up. 

"Pompey,  you  black  rascal,"  squeaked  th 
x^cneral,  "I  really  do  believe  you  would  let  st 
go  out  without  my  palate." 

Hereupon,  the  negro,  grumbling  out  an  apol 
^l  Y^^iy^  .*®  ^^  master,  opened  his  moutl 
with  the  jmowing  air  of  a  horse- jockey,  and  ad 
justed  therem  a  somewhat  singular-lookiiM 
machine,  in  a  very  dexterous  manner,  that  1 
could  not  altogether  comprehend.  The  alter* 
tion,  however,  in  the  entire  expression  of  the 
General  8  countenance  was  inatantaneotts  and 
surprismg  When  he  again  spoke,  his  voice  had 
resumed  all  tiiat  rich  melody  and  strength  which 
1  had  notiTOd  upon  our  original  introduction. 

D—n  the  vagabonds  I "  said  he,  in  so  clear  i 
tone  that  I  positively  started  at  the  change, 
,  J^"-**  t*»e  vagabonds !  they  not  only  knocked  in 
the  roof  of  my  mouth,  but  took  the  trouble  to  cnt 
off  at  least  seyen-eighths  of  my  tongue.  Thm 
isn  t  Bonfanti's  equal,  however,  in  America,  for 
really  good  articles  of  this  description.  I  can 
recommend  you  to  him  with  confidence,"  [hew 
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tie  G«n»al  bowed,]  "and  assure  you  that  I  have 
I  m  greatest  pleasure  in  so  doing. " 

I  aetoowledged  his  kindness  in  my  best  man- 
Bffi,  and  took  leave  of  him  at  once,  with  a  per- 
fe«  undewtandmg  of  the  true  state  of  aflPairs— 
rrA!?.  comprehension  of  the  mystery  which 
tad  troubled  me  so  long.   It  was  evident.   It  was 

U'S^*!!?-    ^'ei^et  Brigadier-GeneralJohn  A. 
B.  C.  Sraitli  wa«  the  man— was  the  man  that  wot 
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(Published  in  BurUm't  Omthman't  Magaglnt.  1 
waiy,  1840,  under  the  tiU*  of  "The  Biuinete  i 
<Peter  Pendulum)."]  "uwnete  t 


Method  la  the  emil  eC  hualaeae.— Old  SATW«b 

lAMabuBinessman.  I  am  a  methodical  nu 
Method  18  the  thing,  after  all.  But  there  are  i 
people  I  more  heartily  despise  than  your  ecce 
tnc  fools  who  prate  about  method  without  und« 
standing  it;  attending  strictly  to  its  letter,  ai 
violating  Its  spirit.  These  fellows  are  alwayH  d 
ing  the  most  out^f -the  way  things  in  what  th( 
call  an  orderly  manner.  Now  here,  I  conceive, 
a  positive  paradox.  True  method  appertains  i 
the  ordinary  and  the  obvious  alo-e,  and  canni 
oe  applied  to  the  outrS.  What  definite  idea  ca 
a  body  attach  to  such  expressions  as  "methodici 
Jack  o^  Dandy,"  or  "a  systematical  Will  o'  tl 
Wisp?" 

My  notions  upon  this  head  might  not  haT 
been  so  clear  as  they  are,  but  for  a  fortunate  n 
cident  which  happened  to  me  when  I  was  a  vei; 
little  boy.  A  ffood-hearted  old  Irish  nui-se  (whoi 
I  shall  not  forget  in  my  will)  took  me  up  on 
day  by  the  heels,  when  I  was  making  more  nois 
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than  was  neeenary,  and  awinfnng  me  rotmd  two 
or  three  times,  d  d  my  eyes  for  "a  skreeking 
little  spalpeen,"  and  then  knocked  my  head  into 
a  eocked  hat  against  the  bedpost  This,  I  say, 
I  dfldded  my  fate,  and  made  my  fortune.  A  bump 
arose  at  once  on  my  sinciput,  and  turned  out  to 
be  as  pretty  an  organ  of  order  as  one  shall  see  on 
aaommer's  day.  Hence  that  positive  appetite 
to  system  and  regularity  which  has  made  me  the 
diitingnished  man  of  business  that  I  am. 

If  there  is  any  thing  on  earth  I  hate,  it  is  a 
I  genius.  Your  geiiuses  are  all  arrant  aases — the 
greater  the  genius  the  greater  the  ass — and  to 
this  role  there  is  no  exception  whatever.  Espe- 
cially, you  cannot  make  a  man  of  business  out  of 
a  genius,  any  moie  than  money  out  of  a  Jew,  or 
the  best  nu**negs  out  of  pine-knots.  The  crea- 
tnres  are  al^  .ys  going  off  at  a  tangent  into  some 
fantastic  employment,  or  ridiculous  speculation, 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  "fitness  of  things," 
and  havmg  no  busmess  whatever  to  be  considered 
as  a  business  at  all.  Thus  you  may  tell  these 
characters  immediately  by  the  nature  of  their  oc- 
capations.  If  you  ever  perceive  a  man  setting 
up  as  a  merchant  or  a  manufacturer;  or  going 
into  the  cotton  or  tobacco  trade,  or  any  of  those 
eccentric  pursuits;  or  getting  to  be  a  dry-goods 
dealer,  or  soap-boiler,  or  something  of  that  kind; 
or  pretending  to  be  a  lawyer,  or  a  blacksmith, 
or  a  physician— any  thing  out  of  the  usual  way 
—you  may  set  him  down  at  once  as  a  genius, 
and  then,  a  lording  to  the  rale-of -three,  he's 
anass. 
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Now  I  am  not  in  any  respect  a  genina,  bi 

regular  buaineaa  man.    My  day-book  and.  le<] 

will  evince  this  in  a  minnte.    They  are  well  k 

though  I  say  it  myaelf ;  and,  in  my  general  ha 

of  accuracy  and  punctuality,  I  am  not  to  be  I 

by  a  clock.   Moreover,  my  occupations  have  k 

always  made  to  cLime  in  with  the  ordinary  h 

tudes  of  my  fellow-men.   Not  that  I  feel  the  h 

indebted,  upon  this  score,  to  my  exoeedin 

weak-minded  parents,  who,  beyond  doubt,  wo 

have  made  an  arrant  genius  of  me  at  last,  if 

guardian  angel  had  not  come,  in  good  time, 

the  rescue.   In  biography  the  truth  is  everythi 

and  in  autobiography  it  is  especially  so— 

I  scarcely  hope  to  be  believed  when  I  state,  h( 

ever  solemnly,  that  my  poor  father  put  me,  wl 

I  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  into  the  ecu 

ing-house  of  what  he  termed  "a  respectable  ha 

ware  and  commission  merdiant  doing  a  capi 

bit  of  business!"    A  capital  bit  of  fiddlestw 

However,  the  consequence  of  this  folly  was,  tl 

m  two  or  three  days,  I  had  to  be  sent  home  to  i 

button-headed  family  in  a  high  state  of  fev 

and  ydth  a  most  violent  and  dangerous  pain 

the  sinciput,  all  round  about  my  organ  of  ord 

It  was  nearly  a  gone  case  with  me  then— ji 

touch-and-go  for  six  weeks— the  physicians  g 

ing  me  up  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.    But,  i 

though  I  su£Fered  much,  I  was  a  thankful  boy 

tile  main.   I  was  saved  from  being  a  *  **respectal 

hardward  and  commission  merchant    doing 

capital  bit  of  business,"  and  I  felt  grateful 

the  protuberance  which  had  been  tiie  means 
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mjr  nlyation,  aa  well  as  to  the  kind-hearted  fe- 
iBttle  who  had  originally  put  theae  means  within 
\wj  reach. 

I    The  most  of  hoys  run  away  from  home  at  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  but  I  waited  till  I  was 
I  sixteen.    I  don't  know  that  I  should  have  gone 
lerai  then,  if  I  had  not  happened  to  hear  my  old 
IsMther  talk  sbout  setting  me  up  on  my  own  hook 
in  tiie  ffroceiT^way.    The  proc«fy  way!— only 
thmk  of  that  I  I  resolved  to  be  off  forthwith,  and 
I  toy  and  establish  myself  in  some  decent  occupa- 
tion, without  dancing  attendance  any  longer 
I  upon  the  caprices  of  tKeie  eccentric  old  people, 
land  running  the  risk  of  Ijeing  made  a  genius  of 
I  in  the  end.   In  this  project  I  succeeded  perfectly 
wdl  at  the  first  effort,  and  by  the  time  I  was  f air- 
I  If  eighteen,  found  myself  doing  an  extensive  and 
profitable  business  in  the  Tailor's  Walking  Ad- 
Irartisement  line. 

I  was  enabled  to  discharge  the  onerous  duties 

of  this  profeseion,  only  by  that  rigid  adherence 

to  system  which  formed  the  leading  feature  of 

mjr  mind.    A  scrupulous  method  characterized 

I  my  actions  as  well  as  my  accounts.    In  my  case, 

it  was  method — not  money — ^which  made  the 

I  man— at  least  all  of  him  that  was  not  made  by 

I  the  tailor  whom  I  served.    At  nine,  every  mom- 

I  ing,  I  called  upon  that  individual  for  the  clothes 

of  the  day.    Ten  o'clock  found  me  in  some  fash- 

lionable  promenade   or  other  place  of  publie 

itmnsement.    The  precise  regularity  with  which 

I  tamed  my  handsome  person  about,  so  as  to 
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bring  loooeMiTely  into  Ttew  eyery  portion  of  \ 
roit  upon  my  back,  wm  the  admiration  of  aU  t 
knowing  men  in  the  trade.  Noon  never  pan 
without  my  bringing  home  a  cuetomer  to  t 
houee  of  my  employera,  Meari.  Cut  &  Con 
again.  I  say  thia  proudly,  but  with  tears  in  n 
ey«^  for  the  firm  proved  themaeivea  the  base 
of  ingratea.  The  little  aooount,  about  which  \ 
quarreled  and  finally  parted,  eannot,  hi  any  itei 
be  thought  overcharged,  by  genUemen  really  m 
versant  with  the  nature  of  the  business.  Upc 
this  pomt,  however,  I  feel  a  degree  of  prond  u 
fafartion  hi  permitting  the  reader  to  judge  ft 
himaelf.   My  bUl  ran  thua: 

^^i,  ^^*  ^  Co^^figoin,  MercKani  Tailon. 
To  Peter  Profflt,  WaUeing  Advertiser,      Dn 

July  10.  To  promenade,  as  usual,  and 

customer  brought  home,  $00  2 

July  11.  To  do  do  do       2 

July  12.  To  one  lie,  second  class;  dam- 
aged black  cloth  sold  for  in- 
visible green, 

July  13.  To  one  lie,  first  class,  extra 
quality  and  size;  recommend- 
ing milled  satinet  aa  broad- 
cloth, 

July  20.  To  purchasing  bran-new  paper 
shirt  collar  or  dickey,  to  set  off 
gray  Petersham, 

Aug.  15.  To  wearing  double-padded 
bobtail  frock,  (thermometer 
706  in  the  shade,) 
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Ang.  16.  Standing  on  one  leg  thi«e 
hoon,  to  ahow  off  new-atyle 
■trapped  panta  at  12%  cents 
per  leg  per  hour,  871 

Ang.  17.  To  promenade,  as  nanal,  and 
large  customer  brought  (fat 
man),  60 

Ang.  18.  To     do     do     do      (medium 

size),  25 

Aug;  19.  To     do     do     do  (small  man 

and  bad  pay),  5 


f2  9ft| 


The  item  chiefly  disputed  in  this  bill  was  tha 
ytry  moderate  charge  of  two  pennies  for  the 
di«kqr.  Upon  my  word  of  honor,  this  was  not 
«B  unreasonable  price  for  that  dickey.  It  was 
one  of  the  cleanest  and  pretticit  little  dickeys  I 
e?er  saw;  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
it  effected  the  sale  of  three  Petershams,  The 
dder  partner  of  the  firm,  however,  would  allow 
ine  only  one  penny  of  the  charge,  and  took  it 
tpou  himself  to  show  in  what  manner  four  of 
te  same-sized  conveniences  could  be  got  out  of 
4  aheet  of  foolscap.  But  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
I  rtood  upon  the  principle  of  the  thing.  Busi- 
Beai  is  businecB,  and  should  be  done  in  a  business 
way.  There  was  no  aystem  whatever  in  swin- 
dling me  out  of  a  penny— a  clear  fraud  of  fifty 
per  cent.— no  method  in  any  reepect.  I  left  at 
onoe  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Cut  &  Come- 
•gain,  and  set  up  in  the  Eye-Sore  line  by  myself 
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--one  of  the  most  lucrative,  respectable,  and  in. 
dependent  of  the  ordinary  occupations. 

My  strict  integrity,  economy,  an*'   rigorous 
busmess  habits,  here  again  came  int  ■■  play,  i 
found  myself  driving  a  flourishing  ■.tmln,  ind 
soon  became  a  marked  man  upon  **   HLnnge  > 
The  truth  ia,  I  never  dabbled  in  flashy  matters, 
but  jogged  on  in  the  good  old  sober  routine  of 
the  calling— a  calling  in  which  I  should,  no 
doubt,  have  remained  to  the  present  hour,  but 
for  a  little  accident  which  happened  to  me  in 
the  prosecution  of  one  of  the  usual  business  op- 
erations  of  the  profession.    Whenever  a  rich  old 
hunks  or  prodigal  heir  or  bankrupt  corporation 
gets  mto  the  notion  of  putting  up  a  palace,  there 
IS  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  stopping  either 
of  them,  and  this  every  inteUigent  person  knows. 
1  He  fact  m  question  is  indeed  the  basis  of  the 
fiye-Sore  trade.    As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  build- 
ing  project  is  fairly  afoot  by  one  of  these  parties, 
we  merchants  secure  a  nice  comer  of  the  lot  in 
contemplation,  or  a  prime  little  situation  just  ad.  ' 
joinmg,  or  right  in  front,   lliis  done  we  wait  un- 
tU  the  palace  is  half-way  up,  and  then  we  pay 
some  tasty  architect  to  run  us  up  an  ornamental 
mud  hovel,  right  against  it;  or  a  Down-East  or 
Dutch  pagoda,  or  a  pig-sty,  or  an  ingenious  lit- 
tie  bit  ^  fancy  work,  either  Esquimau,  Kicka- 
poo,  or  Hottentot.    Of  course  we  can't  afford  to 
ta're  th^  structures  down  under  a  bonus  of  five 
hundred  per  cent  upon  the  prime  cost  of  our  lot 
and  piaster.   Can  we?   I  ask  the  question.   I  ask 
u  of  business  men.   It  would  be  irrational  to  sup 
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pose  that  we  can.  And  yet  there  was  a  rascally 
corporation  which  asked  me  to  do  this  very  thing 
—this  very  thingt    I  did  not  reply  to  their  ab- 

ird  proposition,  of  course;  but  I  felt  it  a  duty 
to  go  that  same  night,  and  lamp-black  the  whole 
of  their  palace.  For  this  the  unreasonable  vil- 
lains clapped  me  into  jail ;  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Eye-Sore  trade  could  not  well  avoid  cutting 
my  connection  when  I  came  out. 

The  Assault-and-Battery  business,  into  which 
I  was  now  forced  to  adventure  for  a  livelihood, 
was  somewhat  iU-adapted  to  the  delicate  nature 
of  my  constitution ;  but  I  went  to  wo^k  in  it  with 
a  good  heart,  and  found  my  account  here,  aa 
heretofore,  in  those  stem  habits  of  methodical  ao. 
curacy  which  had  been  thumped  into  me  by  that 
delightful  old  nurse— I  would  indeed  be  the  baa- 
est  of  men  not  to  remember  her  well  in  my  wilL 
By  observing,  as  I  say,  the  strictest  system  in  all 
my  dealings,  and  keeping  a  well-regulated  set  ol 
boobs^  I  was  enabled  to  get  over  many  serious  dif- 
ficulties, and,  in  the  end,  to  establish  myself  very 
decently  in  the  profession.  The  truth  is,  that 
few  individuals,  in  any  line,  did  a  snugger  little 
business  than  I.  I  will  just  copy  a  page  or  so  out 
of  my  day-book;  and  this  will  save  me  the  ne- 
cessily  of  blowing  my  own  trumpet— a  contempt- 
ible practice  of  which  no  high-minded  man  will 
be  guilty.  Now,  the  day-book  is  a  thing  that 
don't  lie. 

"Jan.  1.— New-Year 's-Day.  Met  Snap  in  the 
rtreet,  groggy.  Mem— hell  do.  Met  GruflP  short- 
ly afterward,  blind  drunk.    Mem— hell  answe* 
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too.  Entered  both  gentlemen  in  my  ledger,  an 
opened  a  ronning  account  with  each. 

"Jan.  2. — Saw  Snap  at  the  Exchange,  am 
went  up  and  trod  on  his  toe.  Doubled  his  & 
and  knocked  me  down.  Good  I — got  up  agaii 
Some  trifling  difiScuIty  with  Bag,  my  attorney 
I  want  the  damages  at  a  thousand,  but  he  sa^ 
that  for  so  simple  a  knock-down  we  can't  la; 
them  at  more  ikon  five  hundred.  Mem — vm 
get  rid  of  Bag — ^no  system  at  all. 

"Jan.  3. — ^Went  to  the  theatre,  to  look  foi 
Gruff.  Saw  him  sitting  in  a  side  box,  in  the  sec 
ond  tier,  between  a  fat  lady  and  a  lean  one 
Quizzed  the  whole  party  throng  an  opera-glaa 
till  I  saw  the  fat  lady  blush  and  whisper  to  6 
Went  round,  then,  into  the  box,  and  put  my  no« 
within  reach  of  his  hand.  Wouldn't  pull  it— nc 
go.  Blew  it,  and  tried  again— no  go.  Sat  dowi 
then,  and  winked  at  the  lean  lady,  when  I  had 
the  high  satisfaction  of  finding  lum  lift  me  up 
by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  fling  me  over  into 
the  pit.  Neck  dislocated,  and  right  1^  capitally 
splintered.  Went  home  in  high  glee,  drank  a 
bottle  of  champagne,  and  book^t  the  young  man 
for  five  thousand.   Bag  says  itil  do. 

"Fe\  15. — Compromised  the  case  of  Mr. 
Snap.  Amount  entered  in  journal — ^fif  ty  cents- 
which  see. 

"Feb.  16.— Cast  by  that  ruffian,  ."'.uff,  who 
made  me  a  present  of  five  dollars.  Costs  of  suit, 
four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  Nett  profit- 
see  journal, — seventy-five  cents." 

Now,  here  is  a  clear  gain,  in  a  very  brief  pe- 
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riod^f  no  less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty.five 
jnto-this  la  m  the  mere  cases  of  Snap  and 
Gruff;  and  I  solemnly  assure  the  reader  that 
Jhoe  extracts  are  taken  at  random  from  my  day. 

It's  an  old  saying,  and  a  true  one,  however 

fSlTZ""  °^*^'°^  ^  comparison  with  heall' 

f  Ji  ™lw  ^^^«*^o°«,?f  the  profession  somewhat 

too  much  for  my  delicate  state  of  body;    and, 

discovenng,  at  last,  that  I  was  knocked  all  ont 

k^^£f'nf.?^*  \?^'*  ^^^  ^^^  ^ell  what 
whfn  fLl*  ^\  '°^"?^'  *°^  ^  that  my  friends, 
when  they  met  me  m  the  street,  couldn't  tS 

b^rSL^'*''J-'°^^*T'**  «"'  ^*  ^curred  to  me 
that  the  bej  expedient  I  could  adopt  was  to  alter 
my  hue  of  business.    I  turned  my  rttentiop 

Uerefore,  to  Mud-Dabblinc,  aSd  confSuf  ?t 
for  some  years. 

Jni!  TiT*  H  *^^  ^'^'^.^P*'  1  is,  that  too  many 
pople  take  a  fancy  to  it,  ai.  the  competition^ 
u,  consequence  excessive.  Every  ignoramus  o1 
afeUow  who  finds  that  he  hasn't  brains  in 7uffi- 

ladvertiser,  or  an  eye-su-e  prig,  or  a  salt  an/ 
batter  man,  thinks,  of  course,  fha?  he'll  answer 
very  well  as  a  dabbler  of  mud.    But  there  never 

iwas  entertained  a  more  erroneous  idea  than  that 
It  requires  no  brains  to  mud-dabble.    Especially 

Cm  V  i.?'^  ?°^y  *  ^tail  business  myself,  but 

p£  JtT^'?  «^y  street-crossing,  in  the  firet 
pwce,  with  great  deliberation,  and  I  never  put 
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down  a  broom  in  any  part  of  the  town  but  t)u 
I  took  care,  too,  to  have  a  nice  little  puddle 
hand,  which  I  could  get  at  in  a  minute.  I 
these  means  I  got  to  be  well  known  as  a  man 
be  trusted ;  and  this  is  one-half  the  battle,  let  b 
tell  you,  in  trade.  Nobody  ever  failed  to  pit( 
me  a  copper,  and  got  over  my  crossing  with 
clean  pair  of  pantaloons.  And,  as  my  busine 
habits,  in  this  respect,  were  sufficiently  unde 
stood,  I  never  met  with  any  attempt  at  irapos 
tion.  I  wouldn't  have  put  up  with  it,  if  I  ha 
Never  imposing  upon  any  one  myself,  I  suffere 
no  one  to  play  the  possum  with  me.  The  f  ram 
of  the  banks  of  course  I  couldn't  help.  The 
suspension  put  me  to  ruinous  inconvenienc 
These,  however,  are  not  individuals,  but  corpop 
tions;  and  corporations,  it  is  very  well  knowi 
have  neither  bodies  to  be  kicked  nor  souls  to  I 
damned. 

I  was  making  money  at  this  business  when,  i 
an  evil  moment,  I  was  induced  to  merge  in  tl 
Cur-Spattering — a  somewhat  analogous,  but,  b 
no  means,  so  respectable  a  profession.  My  loci 
tion,  to  be  sure,  was  an  excellent  one,  being  eei 
tral,  and  I  had  capital  blacking  and  briishe 
My  little  dog,  too,  was  quite  fat  and  up  to  a 
varieties  of  snuflP.  He  had  been  in  the  trade 
long  time,  and,  I  may  say,  understood  it.  On 
general  routine  was  this: — Pompey,  havin 
rolled  himself  well  in  the  mud,  sat  upon  end  i 
the  shop  door,  until  he  observed  a  dandy  ap 
proaching  in  bright  boots.  He  then  proceede 
to  meet  him,  and  gave  the  Wellingtons  a  rub  o 
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two  with  his  wool.  Then  the  dandy  swore  very 
mnch^d  looked  about  for  a  boot-black.  There  I 
was,  faU  m  his  view,  with  blacking  and  brushes. 
It  was  only  a  minute's  work,  and  then  came  a 
BxpOTce.  This  did  moderately  well  for  a  time- 
-in  fact,  I  was  not  avaricious,  but  my  dog  was! 

^i2?^^  ^'™  .**  ^'""^  ^^  <^«  P^fit»  but  he  was 
advMed  to  insist  upon  half.  This  1  couldn't 
rtand— so  we  quarrelled  and  parted. 

I  nert  tried  my  hand  at  the  Organ-Grinding 
for  a  wjile,  and  may  say  that  I  made  out  pretty 
well.    It  IS  a  plain,  straightforward  business, 
and  requires  no  particular  abilities.     You  can 
g«t  a  music-mill  for  a  mere  song,  and  to  put  it 
in  order,  you  have  but  to  open  the  woriis  and 
give  them  three  or  four  smart  raps  with  a  ham- 
mer.    It  improves  the  tone  of  the  thing,  for  busi- 
ness  purposes,  more  than  you  can  imagine     This 
done,  you  have  only  to  stroll  along,  with  the  mill 
on  your  back,  until  you  see  tanbark  in  the  street, 
and  a  kno^Wr  wrapped  up  in  buckskin.    Then 
you  stop  and  grind;  looking  as  if  you  meant 
to  stop  and  grind  till  doomsday.    Presently  a 
wjndow  opens,  and  somebody  pitches  vou  a  six- 
pence,  with  a  request  to  "Hush  up  and  go  on  " 
1 .1!;  off  "^  a^are  that  some  grinders  have  actu- 
!  ally  afforded  to  "go  on"  for  this  sum;  but  for 
I  fl  P*^l  V^^"^  V^^  necessary  outlay  of  capital 
m^    to  permit  of  my  "going  <m"  under  a 

At  this  occupation  I  did  a  good  deal;  but, 
K  'iT^^m.°*  ^"**«  satisfied,  and  so  finally 
abandoned  it.    The  truth  is,  I  labored  under  the 
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disadvantage  of  having  no  monkey — and  Ame 
can  streets  are  so  muddy,  and  a  Democratic  n 
ble  is  so  obtrusive,  and  so  full  of  demniti 
mischievous  little  boys. 

I  was  now  out  of  employment  for  some  montl 
but  at  lengtii  succeeded,  by  dint  of  threat  intere 
in  procuring  a  situation  in  the  Sham-Post.  T 
duties,  here,  are  simple,  and  not  altogether  u 
profitable.  For  example: — ^very  early  in  t 
morning  I  had  to  make  up  my  packet  of  sha 
letters.  Upon  the  inside  of  each  of  these  I  hi 
to  scrawl  a  few  lines — on  any  subject  which  c 
curred  to  me  as  sufficiently  mysterious — signii 
all  the  epistles  Tom  Dobson,  or  Bobby  Tompkii 
or  anything  in  that  way.  Having  folded  at 
sealed  all,  and  stamped  them  with  sham  pos 
marks — New  Orleans,  Bengal,  Botany  Bay,  ( 
any  other  place  a  great  way  off — I  set  out,  fort 
with,  upon  my  daSy  route,  as  if  in  a  very  grei 
hurry.  I  always  called  at  the  big  houses  to  d 
liver  the  letters,  and  receive  the  postage.  N 
body  hesitates  at  paying  for  a  letter — especial! 
for  a  double  one — ^people  are  such  fools — and 
was  no  trouble  to  get  round  a  comer  before  thei 
was  time  to  open  fiie  epistles.  The  worst  of  th 
profession  was,  that  I  had  to  walk  so  much  an 
so  fast;  and  so  frequently  to  vary  my  rout 
Besides,  I  had  serious  scruples  of  conscience. 
can't  bear  to  hear  innocent  individuals  abused- 
and  the  way  the  whole  town  took  to  cursing  Toi 
Dobson  and  Bobby  Tompkins  was  really  awft 
to  hear.  I  washed  my  hands  of  the  matter  i 
disgust 
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My  eighth  and  last  speculation  has  been  in  the 
Cat-Growing  way.    I  have  found  this  a  most 
pleasant  and  lucrative  business,  and,  really  no 
trouble  at  all.    The  country,  it  is  well  kno'wn, 
has  become  infested  with  cats— so  much  so  of 
late,  that  a  petition  for  relief,  most  numerously 
and  respectably  signed,  was  brought  before  the 
Legislature  at  its  late  memorable  session.    The 
Assembly,  at  this  epoch,  was  unusually  well-in- 
formed, and,  having  passed  many  other  wise  and 
wholesome  enactments,  it  crowned  all  with  the 
Cat-Act.    In  its  original  form,  this  law  offered 
a  premium  for  c&t-heads  (fourpence  a-piece),  but 
the  Senate  succeeded  in  amending  the  main 
danse,  so  as  to  substitute  the  word  "tails'*  for 
heads.        This  amendment  was  so  obviously 
proper,  that  the  House  concurred  in  it  nem.  con. 
As  soon  as  the  governor  had  signed  the  bill,  I 
invested  my  whole  estate  in  the  purchase  of 
Toms  and  Tabbies.    At  first  I  could  only  af- 
ford to  feed  them  upon  mice  (which  are  cheap), 
but  they  fulfilled  the  scriptural  injunction  at  so 
marveUous  a  rate,  that  I  at  length  considered  it 
my  hest  policy  to  be  liberal,  and  so  indulged 
them  m  oysters  and  turtle.    Their  tails,  at  a 
legiriative  price,  now  bring  me  in  a  good  income ; 
for  I  ha^.^  discovered  a  way,  in  which,  by  means 
of  Macassar  oil,  I  can  force  three  crops  in  a  year. 
It  delights  me  to  find,  too,  that  the  animals  soon 
get  accustomed  to  the  thing,  and  would  rather 
Have  the  appendager.  cut  oflp  than  otherwise.    I 
eonsider  myself,  therefore,  a  made  man,  and  am 
^?^J°*^  for  a  country-seat  on  the  Hudson. 
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[Published   in   the    Philadelphia   Baturda^   Evm 
Pott,  November   27,  1841.] 


"You  hard-hearted,  dander-headed,  obstinai 
rusty,  crusty,  musty,  fusty,  old  savage!"  sa 
I,  in  fancy,  one  afternoon,  to  my  grand-unc 
Romgudgeon — shaking  my  fist  at  him  in  ima^ 
nation. 

Only  in  imagination.  The  fact  is,  some  trivi 
discrepancy  did  exist,  just  then,  between  what 
said  and  what  I  had  not  the  courage  to  say 
between  what  I  did  and  what  I  had  half  a  mii 
to  do. 

The  old  porpoise,  as  I  opened  the  drawin 
room  door,  was  sitting  with  his  feet  upon  tl 
mantel-piece,  and  a  bumper  of  port  in  his  pa' 
naking  strenuous  efforts  to  accon^Ush  tl 
ditly. 

RempXi*  ton  verre  vide  I 
Vide  ton  verre  pleini 

"My  dear  uncle,"  said  I,  closing  the  da 
gently,  and  approaching  him  with  *he  blende 
of  smiles,  "you  are  always  so  very  kind  an 
considerate,  and  have  evinced  your  benevolew 
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I  in  so  many— BO  very  many  way»— that— that  I 
feel  I  have  only  to  suggest  this  little  point  to 
you  once  more  to  make  sure  of  your  full  ac- 

I  quiescence." 

"Hem I"  said  he,  "good  boy!  go  on!" 

"I  am  sure,  my  dearest  uncle  [you  confounded 
old  rascal  I] ,  that  you  have  no  design  really,  seri- 
wialy,  to  oppose  my  union  with  Kate.  This  is 
merely  a  joke  of  yours,  I  know— ha !  ha  I  ha  I— 
how  very  pleasant  you  are  at  times." 

"Hal  hal  hal"  said  he,  "curse  you!  yes!" 

"To  be  sure — of  course!  I  knew  you  were 
Jesting.  Now,  uncle,  all  that  Kate  and  myself 
wish  at  present,  is  that  you  would  oblige  us  with 
yotir  advice  as— as  regards  the  time— you  know, 
imcle— in  short,  when  will  it  be  most  convenient 
for  yourself,  that  the  wedding  shall— shall— come 
off,  you  knowT'* 

"Come  oflF,  you  scoundrel !— what  do  you  mean 
hy  that  T— Better  wait  till  it  goes  on. " 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!— he!  he!  he!— hi!  hi!  hi!— ho! 
ho!  ho!— hu!  hu!  hu!— oh!,  that's  good!— oh 
that  s  capital— such  a  wit !  But  all  we  want  just 
nw,  you  know,  uncle,  is  that  you  would  indicate 
the  time  precisely. '  * 

"Ah!— precisely?" 

"Yes,  uncle— that  is,  if  it  would  be  quite 
agreeable  to  yoursell" 

"Wouldn't  it  answer,  Bobljy,  if  I  were  to 
leave  it  at  i-andom— some  time  within  a  year  or 
»,  for  examplel—must  I  say  precisely t" 

J^ you  please,  uncle— precisely." 
Well,  then,  Bobby,  my  boy— you're  a  fine 
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fellow,  are  n't  yout — since  you  will  have 
exact  time  I  '11— why  I  '11  oblige  you  for  onei 

"Dear  uncle!  " 

"Huah,  sir!  "  [drowning  my  voice]— I 
oblige  you  for  once.  You  shall  have  my  o 
tent — and  the  plum,  we  mus'n't  forget  the  pli 
—let  me  see!  when  shall  it  bef  To-day's  Sr 
day—isn't  itf  Well,  then,  you  shall  be  marri 
precisely— preciseZy,  now  mind!— ii;Acn  tht 
Sunday 8  come  together  in  a  week!  Do  you  he 
me,  sirt  What  are  you  gaping  atf  I  say,  y 
shall  have  Kate  and  her  plum  when  three  Sn 
days  come  together  in  a  week— but  not  till  thi 
—you  young  scapegrace— not  tUl  then,  if  I  d 
for  it.  You  know  me — I*m  a  man  of  my  u?oi 
—now  be  off  I  "  Here  he  swallowed  his  bump 
of  port,  while  I  rushed  from  tiie  room  in  dc 
pair. 

A  very  "fine  old  English  gentleman,"  wi 
my  grand-uncle  Rumgudgeon,  but  unlike  him  ( 
the  song,  he  had  his  weak  pointa  He  was 
little,  pun^,  pompous,  passionate  semicireula 
somebody,  with  a  red  noSfe,  a  thick  skull,  a  Ion 
purse,  and  a  strong  sense  of  his  own  con» 
quence.  With  the  best  heart  in  the  world,  li 
contrived,  through  a  predominant  whim  of  cm 
iradiction,  to  earn  for  himself,  among  those  wh 
only  knew  him  superficially,  the  character  o 
a  curmudgeon.  Like  many  excellent  people 
he  seemed  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  tantalm 
iion,  which  might  easily,  at  a  casual  glance 
have  been  mistaken  for  malevolence.  To  evei^ 
request,  a  positive  "  No!  "  was  his  immediati 
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answer;  but  in  the  end— m  the  long,  long  end 
-there  were  exceedingly  few  requests  which  he 
nfosea  Against  all  attacks  upon  his  purse 
be  made  the  most  sturdy  defence;  but  the 
imoimt  «torted  from  him,  at  last,  was  gener- 
*"?  ^  <li^  »tio  with  the  length  of  the  siege 
and  the  stubbomnesi  of  the  resistance.  In 
diantjr  no  one  gave  more  liberally  or  with  a 
wone  grace. 

For  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  for  the 
befles-lettrei^  he  entertained  a  profound  con- 


quoting,  with  a  veiy  droll  pronunciation,  as  the 
wpIiaiiZJra  of  logical  wit  Thus  my  own  ink- 
ling for  the  Muses  had  excited  his  entire  dis- 
plorare.  He  assured  me  one  day,  when  T 
aied  him  for  a  new  copy  of  Horace,  that  the 
translation  of  *'Poeta  nascitur  non  fit'*  was 
8  nasty  poet  for  nothing  fit"— a  remark 
whieh  I  took  in  high  dudgeon.  His  repug- 
nance to  "the  humanities"  had,  also,  much  ii- 
creased  of  late,  by  an  accidental  bias  in  favor 
^  what  he  Papposed  to  be  natural  science. 
Somebody  had  accosted  him  in  the  street,  mis- 

Jlr??i5!f'/°'rv°**  ^T  *  Peraonage  than  Doc- 
tor Dubble  L.  Dee,  the  lecturer  on  quack  nhy- 
81C&  This  set  him  oflP  at  a  tangent;  and  just 
at  the  epoch  of  this  stoiy-for  stoiy  it  is  get- 
ting to  be  after  aU— my  grand-uncle  Eumrad- 
gejm  was  accessible  and  pacific  only  upon  points 
which  happened  to  chime  in  with  the  caprioles 
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of  the  hobby  he  was  riding.     For  the  res 
laughed  wi^  his  arms  and  legs,  and  his  po; 
were    stubborn   and    easily     understood, 
thought,  with  Horsley,  that  "the  people 
nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  thf 
I  had  lived  with  the  old  gentleman  all 
life.    My  parents,  in  dying,  had  bequeathec 
to  him  as  a  rich  legacy.    I  believe  the  old 
lain  loved  me  as  his  own  child — nearly  if 
quite  as  well  as  he  loved  Kate — but  it  w 
dog's  existence  that  he  led  me,  after  all.    F 
my  first  year  until  my  fifth,  he  obliged  me 
very  regular  floggings.    From  five  to  fifteer 
threatened  me,  hourly  with  the  House  of  i 
rection.     From  fifteen  to  twenty  not  a 
passed  in  which  he  did  not  promise  to  cat 
off  with  a  shilling.    I  was  a  sad  dog,  it  is 
— ^but  then  it  was  a  part  of  my  nature — a  p 
of  my  faith.     In  Kate,  however,  I  had  a 
friend,  and  I  knew  it      She  was  a  good  { 
and  told  me  very  sweetly  Aat  I  might  have 
(plum  and  all)    whatever   I  could  bad^'er 
grand-uncle    Rumgi»igeon,    into    the   neces< 
consent.     Poor  girl! — she  was  barely  fift 
and  without  this  consent,  her  little  aniounl 
the   funds   was    not    eome-at-able    until 
immeasurable    immmers    had    "dragged   tl 
slow  len^  alOTig.  *  *    What,  then,  to  do  ?    At 
teen,  or  even    at    twenly-one  (for  I  had  i 
passed  my  fifth  olympiad  )  five  years  in  p 
pect  are  very  much  the  same  as  five  hundi 
In  vain  we  b«ieged  the  old  gentleman  with 
portunities.    Here  was  a  pt^  de  resistance 
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SleMdenn  Ude  and  Cardme  would  say)  which 
nited  hia  perverse  fancy  to  a  T.  It  would  have 
itirred  the  indignation  of  Job  himself,  to  see  how 
much  like  an  old  mouser  he  behaved  to  us  two 
poor  wretched  little  mice.  In  his  heart  he 
wiihed  for  nothing  more  ardently  than  our 
union.  He  had  made  up  his  min^  to  this  all 
along.  In  fact,  he  would  have  given  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  from  his  own  pocket  (Kate's  plum 
was  her  own)  if  he  could  have  invented  any 
thing  like  an  excuse  for  complying  with  our  veiy 
natural  wishes.  But  then  we  had  been  so  im- 
prudent  as  to  broach  the  subject  ourselves.  Not 
to  oppose  it  under  such  circumstances,  I  sincere* 
ly  believe,  was  not  in  his  power. 

I  have  said  already  that  he  had  his  weak 
points;  but  in  speaking  of  these,  I  must  not  be 
understood  as  referring  to  his  obstinacy:  which 
wai  one  of  his  strong  point»— ''  assuriment  ce 
%'  Stait  pas  son  foible.  When  I  mention  his 
weakness  I  have  allusion  to  a  bizarre  old-woman- 
idi  snperstition  which  beset  him.  He  was  great 
in  dreams,  portents,  et  id  genus  omne  of  rigma- 
role. He  was  excessively  punctilious,  too,  upon 
anall  points  of  honor,  and,  after  his  own  fash* 
ion,  was  a  man  of  his  word,  beyond  doubt. 
This  was.  in  fact,  one  of  his  hobbies.  The 
spirit  of  his  vows  he  made  no  scruple  of  setting 
at  naught,  but  the  Mter  was  a  bond  inviolable. 
Now  it  was  this  lat+f  •  peculiarity  in  his  dispo- 
sition, of  which  Kate's  ingenuity  enabled  us 
one  fine  day,  not  long  after  our  interview  in 
tbe  dining-room,  to  take  a  very  unexpected  ad~ 
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vantage,  and,  having  thus,  in  the  fashion  of  a 
modem  bards  and  orators,  exhausted  in  pri 
legomena,  all  the  time  at  my  command,  an 
nearly  all  the  room  at  my  disposal,  I  will  sm 
up  m  a  few  words  what  constitutes  the  whol 
pith  of  the  stoiy. 

It  happened  then-nso  the  Fates  ordered  it- 
that  among  the  naval  acquaintances  of  mi 
betrothed,  were  two  gentlemen  wuo  had  just  se 
foot  upon  the  shores  of  England,  after  a  year'i 
absence,  each,  in  foreign  travel.  In  companj 
with  these  gentlemen,  my  <Kmsin  and  I,  precon 
certedly  paid  uncle  Rumgudgeon  a  visit  on  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  October  the  tenth,— just 
three  weeks  after  the  memorable  decision  which 
had  so  cruelly  defeated  our  hopes.  For  about 
half  an  hour  the  conversation  ran  upon  ordinaiy 
topics;  but  at  last,  we  contrived,  quite  naturally, 
to  give  It  the  following  turn : 
,  Capt  Pratt.  "Well  I  have  been  absent 
just  one  year.  Just  one  year  to^ay,  as  I  live 
—let  me  see!  yes!— this  is  October  the  tenth. 
You  remember,  Mr.  Rumgudgeon,  I  called,  this 
day  year  to  bid  you  good-bye.  And  by  the  war. 
It  does  seem  something  like  a  coincidence,  does 
It  not— that  our  friend.  Captain  Smitherton, 
Iwre,  has  been  absent  exactly  a  year  aho—n  year 

Smitherton.  "Yes  I  just  one  year  to  a 
fraction.  Tou  will  remember,  Mr.  Rmngnd. 
geon,  that  I  caUed  with  Capt  Pratol  on  this 
veiy  day,  last  year,  to  pay  my  parting  respects." 

UncU      "Yes,  yes,  yes— I  remember  it  veiy 
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ynil—yery  queer  indeed  I  Both  of  you  gone 
jurt  one  year.  A  very  strange  coincidence,  in- 
deed!  Just  what  Doctor  Dubble  L.  Dee  would 
denommate  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of 
events.    Doctor  Dub—" 

Kate.  [Interrupting.]  *'To  be  sure,  papa. 
It  u  somethmg  strange ;  but  then  Captain  Pratt 
and  Captain  Smitherton  did  n't  go  altogether 
the  same  route,  and  that  makes  a  diflPerence. 
you  know." 

Uncle.  "I  don't  know  any  such  thing,  you 
huszyl  How  should  I  f  I  think  it  only  makes 
the  matter  more  remarkable,  Doctor  Dubble  L. 
Dee—" 

Kate.  "Why,  papa,  Captain  Pratt  went 
round  Cape  Horn,  and  Captain  Smitherton 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

Uncle.    "Precisely!— the  one  went  east  and 
flie  other  went  west,  you  jade,  and  they  both 
have  gone  quite  round  the  world.     By  the  by 
Doctor  Dubble  L.  Dee—"  ^' 

Myself.  [Hurriedly.]  "Captain  Pratt,  you 
must  come  and  spend  the  evening  with  us  to- 
morrow—you and  Smitherton— you  can  tell  us 
all  about  your  voyage,  and  we'll  have  a  game 
of  whist  and — " 

Pratt.  "Whist,  my  dear  fellow— you  forget. 
To-morrow  will  be  Sunday.  Some  other  even- 
ing—" 

Kate.    "Oh,  no,  fie!— Robert's  not  quite  so 
bad  as  that.    To-day's  Sunday." 
Uncle.    "To  be  sure— to  be  sure  I" 
Pratt.    "I   beg  both  your  pardons— but  I 
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o«n*t  be  80  mtich  miitaken.     I  know  to-m 

row's  Snnday,  beeaiia»— ' 
8mith9rton.     (Much  swpmed,)    "What  o 

you  aU  thinking  about t  Waa  n't  yesterday  Su 

day,  I  should  like  to  knowt  " 
AU.    * « Yesterday,  indeed  I   You  are  out ' " 
Uncle      "To-day's  Sunday,  I  say— don't 

Know  7 

Pratt    "  Oh  no !— to-morrow 's  Sunday. ' ' 

Smitherton.  *  *  You  are  all  mad — every  one  ( 
you.  I  am  a?  positive  that  yesterday  was  Sui 
day  as  I  am  that  I  sit  upon  this  chair." 

^9*\  <'"j*»ping  up  eagerly.)  "I  see  it- 
s^  It  all.  Papa,  this  is  a  judgment  upon  yoi 
about--ebout  you  know  what.  Let  me  alon( 
imd  111  explain  it  all  in  a  minute.  It's  a  ver 
mmple  thmg,  indeed.  Captain  Smitherton  say 
that  yesterday  was  Sunday:  so  it  was;  he  i 
right.  Cousin  Bobby,  and  uncle  and  I,  say  tha 
!^^  Sunday:  so  it  is;  we  are  right.  Cap 
tern  Pratt  maintains  that  to-morrow  will  be  Sun 
day:  so  It  will;  he  is  right,  too.  The  fact  is,  w( 
are  all  nght,  and  thus  three  Sundays  have  com 
together  tn  a  week.** 

Smitherton.  (After  a  /  %use.)  "By  the  by^ 
Pratt,  Kate  has  us  completely.  What  fr  '3  m 
two  are  I  Mr.  Rumgudgeon,  the  matter  anda 
thus:  the  earth,  you  know,  is  twenty-four  thou- 
sand  miles  in  circumference.  Now  this  globe 
of  the  earth  turns  upon  its  own  axis— revolves- 
spins  round— these  twenty-four  thousand  miles 
of  extent,  going  from  west  to  east,  in  precisely 
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twei^-four  hours.      Do  you  understand,  Mr. 
Bumgudgeon  1 — ' ' 

Uncle.     "To  be  sure— to   be   sure— Doctor 
Dub-^" 

Smitkerton.  (Drowning  kia  voice.)  "Well, 
sir;  that  is  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  miles 
per  hour.  Now,  suppose  that  I  sail  from  this 
position  a  thousand  miles  east.  Of  course  I 
anticipate  the  rising  of  the  sun  here  at  London 
by  just  one  hour.  I  see  the  sun  rise  one  hour 
before  you  do.  Proceeding,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, yet  another  thousand  miles,  I  anticipate  the 
rising  by  two  hours— another  thousand,  and  I 
anticipate  it  by  three  hours,  and  so  on,  until  I 
go  entirely  ^und  the  globe,  and  back  to  this  spot, 
when,  having  gone  twenty-four  thousand  miles 
east,  I  anticipate  the  rising  of  the  London  sun 
ty  no  less  than  twenty-four  hours;  that  is  to 
say,  I  am  a  day  in  advance  of  your  time.  Under- 
stand, ehf  " 

Uncle.    "But  Dubble  L.  Dee—'* 

Smitkerton.  (Speaking  very  loud.)  "Cap- 
tain Pratt,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  had 
Bailed  a  thousand  miles  west  of  this  position, 
was  an  hour,  and  when  he  had  sailed  twenty- 
four  thousand  miles  west,  was  twenty-four 
honrs,  or  one  day,  behind  the  time  at  London. 
Thus,  with  me,  yesterday  was  Sunday— thus, 
with  you,  to-day  is  Sunday— and  thus,  with 
Pratt,  to-morrow  will  be  Sunday.  And  what  is 
more,  Mr.  Ruragudgeon,  it  is  positively  clear 
that  we  are  all  right;  for  there  can  be  no  phil- 
oswphical  reason  assigned  why  the  idea  of  one  of 
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lu  should  have  preference  over  that  of  tl 
other.** 

Uncle.  **Mj  qresr— well,  Kate-well,  Bobbj 
--tnui  u  a  judgment  upon  me,  as  you  say.  Bi 
I  am  a  man  of  my  word— marib  ihatf  you  sha 
have  her,  boy,  (plum  and  all,)  when  you  pleas 
Done  up,  by  Jove  I  Three  Sundays  all  in  a  nm 
I^»o,  and  tak*  DubUe  L.  Dee's  opinion  npa 
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It  8  on  my  wiating  cards  gnre  enough  (and 
It  s  them  that  'a  all  o'  pink  satin  paper)  that 
inny  gintleman  that  plases  may  behould  the 
mthenstin'  words,  "Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandi- 
8on,  Barronnitt,  39  Southampton  Row,  Rnssell 
Sqnare,  Parish  o*  Bloomsbury."  And  shud  ye 
be  wantin'  to  diskiver  who  is  the  pink  of  pur- 
btnesB  quite,  and  the  laider  of  the  hot  tun  in 
toe  houl  city  o*  Lonon— why  it  's  jist  mesilf. 
And  fait  that  same  is  no  wonder  at  all  at  all, 
(80  be  plased  to  stop  onrlin'  your  nose,)  for 
every  mch  o'  the  six  wakes  that  I  ve  been  a 
gintleman,  t  "Meft  aflP  wid  the  bog-throthing 
to  take  up  wi^  the  Barronis^,  it  's  Pathrick 
that  8  been  living  like  a  houly  imperor,  and 
gittmg  the  iddication  and  the  graces.  OchI 
and  would  n  »t  it  be  a  blessed  thing  for  your  spu"- 
nl8  If  ye  cud  lay  your  two  peepers  jist,  upon  Sir 
mhnck  O'Grandison,  Barronitt,  when  he  is  all 
nddy  dnased  for  the  hopperer,  or  stipping  into 
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the  Briaky  for  the  drive  into  the  Hyde  Pi 
For  it  's  the  ill^ant  big  figgur  that  I  'ave, 
the  raaon  o'  wMch  all  the  ladies  fall  in  1 
wid  me.  Is  n't  it  my  own  gwate  silf  now  thai 
miaBore  the  nz  fat,  and  the  three  inches  n 
nor  that,  in  me  stockings,  and  that  am  exc 
ingly  will  proportioned  all  over  to  mat 
And  is  it  ralelly  more  than  three  fat  and  a 
that  there  is,  inny  how,  of  the  little  oald  f 
rener  Frinchman  that  lives  jist  over  the  w 
and  that 's  a-oggling  and  a-goggling  the  i 
day,  (and  bad  luck  to  him,)  at  tie  party  \.ic 
Misthress  Trade  that  's  my  own  nix1>d 
neighbor,  (Ood  bliss  her!)  and  a  most  partic 
ler  frind  and  aequaintanoef  Yon  percave 
little  spalpeen  is  snmmat  down  in  the  mon 
and  wears  his  lift  hand  in  a  sling;  and  it  's : 
that  same  thing,  by  ynr  lave,  that  I  'm  going 
give  you  the  good  raaon. 

The  truth  of  the  houl  matter  is  jist  sim] 
enough ;  for  the  very  first  day  tiliat  I  com'd  fp 
Connaught,  ard  diowd  my  swate  little  silf 
the  strait  to  the  widdy,  who  was  looki 
through  the  windy,  it  was  a  gone  case  althegit) 
wid  the  heart  o*  the  party  Misthress  Trade. 
peroaved  it,  ye  see,  all  at  once,  and  no  mistal 
and  that's  God's  truth.  First  of  all  it  was 
wid  the  windy  in  a  jiflfy,  and  thin  she  tip 
open  her  two  peepers  to  the  itmost,  and  tl 
it  was  a  little  gould  spy-glass  that  she  clapp 
tight  to  one  o*  them,  and  divil'inay  bum  me 
it  did  n  't  spake  to  me  as  plain  as  a  peeper  ci 
spake,  and  says  it,  through  the  spy-glass :  "Oc 
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tiie  tip  o'  tke  mornin'  to  ye,  Sir  Psthrick 
O'OnmdiaeQ,  Barronitt,  mavoureezi;  and  it's  s 
Date  gfaitlemaii  that  ye  are,  sore  enough,  and 
it's  mesilf  and  me  f(»len  jist  that  11  be  at  yur 
Mnrioe,  dear,  inny  time  o'  day  at  all  at  all  for  the 
liking. "  And  it's  not  mesilf  ye  mid  have  to  be 
bate  in  the  pnrlitoiess;  so  I  made  her  a  bow 
that  wnd  ha'  broken  ynr  heart  altegither  to  be< 
boDld,  and  thin  I  pnlled  aff  me  hat  with  a 
itenririi,  and  thin  I  winked  at  her  hard  wid  both 
ejns,  as  miMsh  as  to  si^;  "True  for  you,  yer 
t  swate  little  crature,  Mrs.  Trade,  me  darlint, 
•nd  I  wish  I  may  be  drownthed  dead  in  a  bog,  if 
it 's  not  mesilf.  Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandison,  Bar- 
wmitt,  that  11  make  a  houl  bushel  o'  love  to  yur 
leddyship,  in  the  twinkling  o'  the  qre  of  a  Lon- 
d(mderry  purraty." 

And  it  was  the  nixt  mornin',  sure,  jist  as  I 
was  making  up  me  mind  whither  it  wouldn't 
be  the  purlite  thing  to  sind  a  bit  o'  writin'  to 
liie  widdy  by  way  of  a  love-litter,  when  up  com'd 
the  delivery  servant  wid  an  illegant  card,  and 
he  tould  me  that  the  name  on  it  (for  I  niver 
eonld  rade  the  copper-plate  printin*  on  account 
of  being  left-handed)  was  all  about  Mounseer, 
the  Count,  A  Goose,  Look-aisy,  Maiter-di-dauns, 
and  that  the  houl  of  the  diviliah  lingo  was  the 
spalpeeny  long  name  of  the  little  onld  furrener 
Frinehman  as  lived  over  the  way. 

And  jist  wid  that  in  cum'd  the  little  willain 
himself,  and^  then  he  made  me  a  broth  of  a 
bow,  and  thin  he  said  he  had  ounly  taken  the 
liberty  of  doing  me  the  honor  <rf  the  giving  me 
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a  call,  and  thin  he  went  on  to  palaver  at  a  grei 
rate,  uid  divil  the  bit  did  I  comprehind  what  1 
wnd  be  afther  the  tilling  me  at  all  at  all,  excep 
ing  and  saving  that  he  said  "pally  won,  wooll 
won,"  and  tould  me,  among  a  bnshel  o'  lies,  ba 
Inck  to  him,  that  he  was  road  for  the  love  o'  m 
widdy  Misthress  Trade,  and  that  my  widdy  Mr 
Trade  had  a  puncheon  for  him. 

At  the  hearin'  of  this,  ye  may  swear,  thou^ 
I  was  as  mad  as  a  grasshopper,  but  I  remin 
bered  that  I  was  Sir  Pathrick  O'Qrandison,  Bai 
ronitt,  and  that  it  wasn't  aJthegither  gentaal  t 
lit  the  anger  git  the  upper  hand  o*  the  purlite 
ness,  so  I  made  light  o*  the  matter  and  kipt  dari 
and  got  quite  sociable  wid  the  little  chap,  an( 
afther  a  while  what  did  he  do  but  ask  me  to  p 
wid  him  to  the  widdy  *s,  saying  he  wud  give  mi 
the  feshionable  inthroduction  to  her  leddyship 

"Is  it  there  ye  are!"  said  I  thin  to  mesill 
"and  it's  thrue  for  you,  Pathrick,  that  ye're  th( 
fortunittest  mortal  in  life.  We'll  soon  see  non 
whither  it's  your  swate  silf,  or  whither  it's  little 
Mounseer  Maiter^-dauns,  that  Misthress  Trade 
is  head  and  ears  in  the  love  wid." 

Wid  that  he  wint  aflP  to  the  widdy's,  next  door, 
and  ye  may  well  say  it  was  an  illegant  place;  so 
It  was.  There  was  a  carpet  all  over  the  floor, 
and  in  one  comer  there  was  a  forty-pinny  and  a 
jews-harp  and  the  divil  knows  what  ilse,  and  in 
another  comer  was  a  sofy,  the  beautifullest  thing 
in  all  natur,  and  sitting  on  the  mty,  sure  enough, 
there  was  the  swate  little  angel,  Misthress  Trade. 
"The  tip  o'  the  morain'  to  ye,"  says  I,  "Mra 
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Tnde,"  and  thin  I  made  doh  an  iUegant  obv- 
wiee  that  it  wud  ha  quite  althegither  bewildered 
the  brain  o' ye. 

"Wully  woo,  pully  woo,  plump  in  the  mud," 
uj»  the  little  forrener  Frmehman,  "and  gnre. 
Mn.  Trade,"  says  he,  that  he  did,  "isn't  thu 
gmtleman  here  jist  bis  reverence  Sir  Pathrick 
0  Grandison,  Barronitt,  and  isn't  he  althegither 
and  entirely  the  most  purticular  frind  and  ao- 
qnamtance  that  I  have  in  the  houl  world?" 

And  wid  that  the  widdy,  she  gits  up  from  the 
»fy,  and  makes  the  swatest  curthchy  nor  iver 
was  seen ;  and  thin  down  she  sits  like  an  angel ; 
and  thm,  by  the  powers,  it  was  that  little  spal- 
peen Mounseer  Maiter-di-dauns  that  plumped 
his  sdf  right  down  by  the  right  side  of  her.  Och 
ton  1 1  upicted  the  two  eyes  'o  me  wud  ha  cum'd 
out  of  my  head  on  the  spot,  I  was  so  disperate 
mad  Howiver,  "Bait  who!"  says  I,^, 
while.  Is  It  there  ye  are,  Mounseer  Maiter. 
ffi-damist  and  so  down  I  plumped  on  the  lift 
wde  of  her  leddyship,  to  be  aven  with  the  wiUain. 
£3tberation  I  it  wud  ha  done  your  heart  good  to 
perwive  the  illegant  double  wink  that  I  gi73d 
herjist  thin  right  in  the  face  wid  both  eyea. 

But  the  little  ould  Princhman  he  niver  be- 
grnned  to  suspict  me  at  aU  at  all,  and  disperate 
md  It  was  he  made  the  love  to  her  leddyship. 
'Woully  wou,"  sa:^  he,  "Pully  won,"  si^  he, 
"Plnmpinthemud."8ayshe. 

"That's  all  to  no  use,  Mounseer  Prog,  mavour- 
nem,  thmks  I;  and  I  talked  as  hard  and  as 
^»*  as  I  could  aU  the  while,  and  throth  it  was 
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meiilf  Mrt  tktt  diTurted  her  toddydiip  eompU 
\y  and  intirriy,  hj  nmm  of  the  illegant  oonv 
mtiaa  that  I  idpt  np  wid  her  all  about  the  d( 
bop  of  Connai^t  Azid  by  and  by  ahe  gi^ 
me  meh  a  swate  amile,  fhnn  one  ind  of  her  mot 
to  the  ither,  that  it  made  me  aa  boold  as  a  p 
and  I  jist  tock  honld  of  the  ind  of  her  lit 
finger  in  the  moat  dilikittest  manner  in  nat 
looking  at  her  all  the  while  out  o'  the  whites 
my  eyes. 

And  then  ounly  pereave  the  euteneas  of  1 
iwate  anc^,  for  no  so<mer  did  she  obsarve  ti 
I  was  afUier  the  s(|Qaang  of  her  flipper,  th 
ahe  np  wid  it  in  a  jif!^,  and  put  it  away  behi 
her  baek,  jist  as  mndi  as  to  say,  "Now  thin,  $ 
Pathriek  O'Orandiaon,  there's  a  bitther  chai 
for  ye,  mavonmeen,  for  it's  not  altogether  t 
gentaal  thing  to  be  afther  the  sqaasdng  of  i 
flipper  right  fol  m  the  sight  of  that  little  fi 
renner  FriiHshman,  Monnseer  Maite^di-daimi 

Wid  that  I  giv'd  her  a  big  wink  jist  to  m 
*'lit  Sir  Pathriek  alone  for  the  likes  o'  the 
thricks, "  and  thin  I  wint  aisy  to  work,  and  yor 
have  died  wid  the  divarsion  to  behould  h 
cliverly  I  slipped  my  right  arm  betwane  the  b» 
o'  the  aoty,  and  the  back  of  her  leddyship,  ai 
there,  sure  mon^^  I  found  a  swate  little  flipp 
all  a  waiting  to  say,  "the  tip  o'  the  momin' 
ye,  Sir  Pathriek  O'Grandison,  Barronitt."  Ai 
wasn't  it  mesilf,  sure,  that  jist  giv'd  it  the  laa 
little  bit  of  a  squaze  in  fhe  world,  all  in  the  wi 
of  a  commincement,  and  not  to  be  too  rouorh  w 
her  leddyship f  and  och,  botheration,  wasn't 
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fl0  gCBtailait  and  dilikittett  of  aU  the  little 
fqnam  that  I  got  in  retornt  "Blood  and  thtin« 
der.  Sir  Pathriek,  maTOtmieen/'  thinlEi  I  to  mj- 
wm,  "fait  it'a  jkt  the  mother's  aon  of  7<ra,  and 
nobody  elae  at  all  at  all,  that's  the  handsomest 
and  tiie  f ortimittest  yonng  bog-throtter  thut  ever 
enm'd  ont  of  Connanghtl"  AM  wid  tibat  I 
ghr'd  the  flipper  a  big  sqnase,  and  a  Ug  sqn»i» 
tt  was,  by  the  powieiv,  that  her  leddyship  giv'd  to 
me  baek.  Bnt  it  wonld  ha  split  tiie  seren  sides 
of  70a  wid  the  laffln'  to  behoold,  jist  then  all  at 
onee,  the  oonsated  bdiavior  of  Moanseer  Maiter- 
di-damu.  lite  likes  o'  sieh  a  jabbering,  and  a 
smirking,  and  a  parly-woning  as  he  begte'd  wid 
her  leddyship,  nhrer  was  Imown  before  npon 
arth;  and  divU  may  bnm  me  if  it  wasn^t  me 
own  very  two  peepers  that  eotoh'd  him  ti'^ping 
her  the  wink  ont  of  one  eye.  Oeh  hon.  if  it 
wasn't  mesilf  thin  that  was  mad  as  a  Ki^enny 
eat  I  shnd  like  to  be  tonld  who  it  wasi 

"Let  me  infarm  yon,  Monitteer  Maiter-di- 
datrns,"  said  I,  as  pnrlite  as  iver  ye  seed,  "that 
It's  not  the  gintaal  thing  tt  all  at  all,  and  not  for 
the  likes  0*  yon  inny  how,  to  be  afther  the 
ogling  and  a-goggling  at  her  leddyship  in  that 
f addon,"  and  jist  wid  <jiat  such  another  sqnaze 
as  it  was  I  giv'd  hier  flipper,  all  as  mnch  as  to 
»y :  "isn*t  it  Sir  Pathrick  now,  my  jewel,  that'll 
be  able  to  the  protectin*  o'  yon,  my  darlintt" 
and  then  there  cnm'd  another  sqnaze  back,  all 
by  way  of  the  answer.  "Thme  for  yon.  Sir 
Pathrick,"  it  said  as  plain  as  irer  a  sqnaze  a^ 
in  the  world,  "Thme  for  yon.  Sir  Pathrick,  ma- 
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ToamMn,  and  it's  a  proper  nate  gintlanan 
arv-^hafii  God's  truth/'  and  with  that  i 
opened  her  two  beantifnl  peepen  till  I  beUvi 
they  wnd  ha'  oom'd  out  of  her  hid  althegith 
and  intirely,  and  she  looked  first  as  mad  as  a  e 
at  Monnseer  Froe,  and  thin  as  smiling  as  all  ot 
o'  doors  at  mesili. 

"Thin,"  says  he,  the  willain,  <«Ooh  honi  an 
a  wolly-won,  pnlly-won,"  and  then  wid  that  1 
shoved  np  his  two  shoulders  till  the  devil  the  b 
of  his  hid  was  to  be  diskivered,  and  then  he  h 
down  the  two  eomers  of  his  pnrraty-trap,  an 
tiliin  not  a  haporth  more  of  the  satiaftetioQ  cool 
I  dt  out  o'  the  spalpeen. 

BelaTB  me,  my  jewel,  it  was  Sir  PAthrick  thi 
was  unreasonable  mad  thin,  and  the  more  b; 
token  that  the  Frinehman  kipt  an  wid  his  winli 
mg  at  the  widdy;  and  the  widdy  she  kept  ai 
wid  the  sqnacing  of  my  flipper,  as  much  as  t 
ssy:  "At  him  again.  Sir  Pathrick  O'Orandiaon 
mavoomeen:  so  I  just  ripped  out  wid  a  big  oath 
and  says  I; 

"Ye  little  spalpeeny  frog  of  a  bog-throttinf 
son  of  a  bloody  noun  t"— and  jist  thin  what  d 
ye  think  it  was  that  her  leddyahip  didt  Trot! 
aJie  jumped  up  from  the  aoty  as  if  she  was  bit 
and  made  off  through  the  door,  while  I  turned 
my  head  round  afther  her,  in  a  complete  be- 
wilderment and  botheration,  and  followed  her 
wid  me  two  peepers.  You  percave  I  had  a  rea- 
son of  my  own  for  knowing  that  she  couldn't 
git  down  the  stares  althegither  and  intirelv;  for 
I  knew  very  well  that  I  had  hould  of  her  hand, 
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*».?^,^*!»i*!»^I»T«'-«titgo.  And  lays  I: 
"Im  t  It  th«  la«te  little  bit  of  a  mirtake  in 
tfw  worW  that  ye  've  been  afther  the  making,  yer 
leddyahipt  Come  back  now,  that's  a  darlint. 
and  1 11  give  ye  yur  flipper. ' '  But  aflf  ahe  wint 
(town  the  stares  like  a  shot,  and  thin  I  turned 
ronnd  to  the  little  Princh  furrenner.  Och  hon  f 
if  It  wasn  t  his  spalpeeny  little  paw  that  I  had 
hould  of  m  my  own— why  thin— thin  it  wasn't 
— that  B  all. 

And  maybe  it  wasn't  meailf  that  jist  died  then 
outright  wid  the  laffin',  to  behold  the  little  chap 
when  he  found  out  that  it  wasn't  the  widdy  at 
all  at  all  that  he  had  hould  of  all  the  time,  but 
only  Sir  Pathnck  O'Grandison.  The  ould  divil 
himself  niver  behild  sich  a  long  face  as  he  pet 
an!  As  for  Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandison,  Bar- 
ronitt,  It  wasn't  for  the  likes  of  his  riverence  to 
be  afther  the  minding  of  a  thrifle  of  a  mistake. 
Ye  may  jist  say  though  (for  it's  God's  truth), 
that  afore  I  left  hould  of  the  flipper  of  the  spal* 
peen,  (which  was  not  till  afther  her  leddyship's 
fntman  had  kicked  us  both  down  the  stares )  I 
gived  It  such  a  nate  little  broth  of  a  squaze  as 
made  It  all  up  into  raspberry  jam. 

;;Wouily-wou,"  said  he,  "pully-wou."  says  he, 
—  Cot  tam!" 

And  that's  jist  the  truth  of  the  raaon  why  he 
wears  his  lift  hand  in  a  sling. 
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A  TALE  WITH  A  MORAL 
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[Published  in  Graham'a  Magazine,  September,  1841.] 


"Con  tal  que  Uu  costumbres  de  un  autor,' 
says  Don  Thomas  De  Las  Torres,  in  the  prefact 
of  his  "Amatory  Poems,"  "sean  puras  y  castas, 
importo  muy  poco  gtw  no  sean  igua  nte  sevcroi 
sus  o6r(M"— meaning,  in  plain  Lnglish,  that, 
provided  the  morals  of  an  author  are  pure,  pc; 
sonally,  it  signifies  nothing  what  are  the  morals 
of  his  books.  We  presume  that  Don  Thomas  is 
now  in  Purgatory  for  the  assertion.  It  would 
be  a  clever  thing,  too,  in  the  way  of  poetical  jus- 
tice, to  keep  him  there  until  his  "Amatory 
Poems"  get  out  of  print,  or  are  laid  definitely 
upon  the  shelf  through  lack  of  readers.  Every 
fiction  should  have  a  moral ;  and  what  is  mor* 
to  the  purpose,  the  critics  have  discovered  that 
every  fiction  has.  Philip  Melancthon,  some  time 
ago,  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  "Batracho- 
myomachia,"  and  proved  that  the  poet's  object 
was  to  excite  a  distaste  for  sedition.  Pierre  La 
Seine,  going  a  step  farther,  shows  that  the  inten- 
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tioD  was  to  recommend  to  young  men  temper- 
ance in  eating  and  drinking.    Just  so,  too,  Ja- 
cobus Hugo  has  satisfied  himself  that,  by  Euenis, 
Homer  meant  to  insinuate  John  Calvin ;  by  An- 
tinous,  Martin  Luther;  by  the  Lotophagi,  Prot- 
estants in  general;    and,  by  the  Harpies,  the 
Dutch.    Our  more  modem  Scholiasts  are  equally 
acute.     These    fellows    demonstrate   a    hidden 
meaning  in  "The  Antediluvians,"  a  parable  in 
"Powhatan,"  new  views  in  "Cock  Robin,"  and 
transcendentalism  in  ' '  Hop  O '  My  Thumb. ' '    In 
short,  it  has  been  shown  that  no  man  can  sit 
I  down  to  write  without  a  very  profound  design. 
Thns  to  authors  in   general  much  trouble  is 
spared.    A  novelist,  for  example,  need  have  no 
care  of  his  moral.    It  is  there— that  is  to  say, 
it  is  somewhere— and  the  moral  and  the  critics 
can  take  care  of  themselves.    "When  the  proper 
time  arrives,  all  that  the  gentleman  intended 
and  all  that  he  did  not  intend,  will  be  brought  to 
li^t,  in  the  Dial,  or  the  Doum-Easter,  together 
with  all  that  he  ought  to  have  intended,  and  the 
rest  that  he  clearly  meant  to  intend:— so  that  it 
will  all  come  very  straight  in  the  end. 

There  is  no  just  ground,  therefore,  for  the 
charge  brought  against  me  by  certain  ignora- 
muses—that I  have  never  written  a  moral  tale 
or,  m  more  precise  words,  a  tale  with  a  moral! 
They  are  not  the  critics  predestined  to  bring  me 
rat,  &nd  develop  my  morals:— that  is  the  secret. 
By  and  by  the  North  American  Qmrterly  Hum- 
drum will  make  them  ashamed  of  their  stupidity, 
in  the  meantime,  by  way  of  staying  execution— 
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by  way  of  mitigating  the  accusations  against  i 
— I  offer  the  sad  history  appended, — a  histo 
about  whose  obvious  moral  there  can  be  no  qu 
tion  whatever,  since  he  who  runs  may  read  it 
the  large  capitals  which  form  the  title  of  t 
tale.  I  should  have  credit  for  this  arrangenie 
—a  far  wiser  one  than  that  of  La  Fontaine  ai 
others,  who  reserve  the  impression  to  be  eonveyi 
until  the  last  moment,  and  thus  sneak  it  in  at  tl 
fag  end  of  their  fables. 

Defuncti  injurid  ne  afficiantur  was  a  law  i 
the  twelve  tables,  and  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonu 
is  an  excellent  injunction — even  if  the  dead  ; 
question  be  nothing  but  dead  small  beer.  It 
not  my  design,  therefore,  to  vituperate  my  d 
ceased  friend,  Toby  Dammit.  He  was  a  sad  dq 
it  is  true,  and  a  dog's  death  it  was  that  he  diec 
but  he  himself  was  not  to  blame  for  his  vice 
They  grew  out  of  a  personal  defect  in  his  mothe 
She  did  her  best  in  the  way  of  flogging  him  whi] 
an  infant— for  duties  to  her  well-regiSated  min 
were  always  pleasures,  and  babies,  like  toug 
steaks,  or  the  modem  Greek  olive  trees,  are  ir 
variably  the  better  for  beating — ^but,  poo 
woman!  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  lefl 
handed,  and  a  child  flogged  left-handed  had  bel 
ter  be  left  unflo^ed.  The  world  revolves  froi 
right  to  left.  It  will  not  do  to  whip  a  baby  froii 
left  to  right.  If  each  blow  in  the  proper  direc 
tion  drives  an  evil  propensity"  out,  it  follows  tha 
every  thump  in  an  opposite  on?  knocks  its  (luoti 
of  wickedness  in.  I  was  often  present  at  Toby'i 
chastisements,  and,  even  by  the  way  in  which  h( 
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kicked,  I  could  perceive  that  he  was  getting 
woree  and  worse  every  day.  At  last  I  saw,throiigh 
the  tears  in  my  eyes,  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
the  viUain  at  all,  and  one  day  when  he  had  been 
raffed  until  he  grew  so  black  in  the  face  that  one 
might  have  mistaken  him  for  a  little  African, 
and  no  effect  had  been  produced  beyond  that  of 
making  him  wriggle  himself  into  a  fit,  I  could 
stand  It  no  longer,  but  went  down  upon  my 
knees  forthwith,  and,  uplifting  my  voice,  made 
prophecy  of  his  ruin. 

The  fact  is  that  his  precocity  in  vice  was  aw- 
fuL  At  five  months  of  age  he  used  to  get  into 
such  passions  that  he  was  unable  to  articulate. 
At  six  months,  I  caught  him  gnawing  a  pack  of 
cards.  At  seven  months  he  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  catching  and  kissing  the  female  babies. 
At  eight  months  he  peremptorily  refused  to  put 
his  signature  to  the  Temperance  pledge.  Thmt 
he  went  on  increasing  in  iniquity,  month  after 
month,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  he 
not  only  insisted  upon  wearing  moustaches,  bnf 
had  contracted  a  propensity  for  cursing  and 
Bwearing,  and  for  backing  his  assertions  by  bets. 

Through  this  latter  most  ungentlemanly  prac- 
toce,  the  ruin  which  I  had  predicted  to  Tobby 
Dammit  overtook  him  at  last.  The  fashion  had 
grown  with  his  growth  and  strengthened  with 
his  strength, ' '  so  that,  when  he  came  to  be  a  man, 
he  could  scarcely  utter  a  sentence  without  inter- 
Iwding  It  with  a  proposition  to  gamble.  Not 
ttat  he  actually  laid  wagers— no.  I  will  do  my 
mend  the  justice  to  say  that  he  would  as  soon 
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have  laid  eggs.  With  him  the  thing  was  a  m 
formula — ^nothing  more.  His  expressioiis 
this  head  had  no  meaning  attached  to  them  vrl 
ever.  They  were  simple  if  not  altogether  in 
cent  expletives — imaginative  phrases  where\» 
to  round  oif  a  sentence.  When  he  said  " I'll 
you  80  and  so,"  nobody  ever  thought  of  taki 
him  up ;  but  still  I  could  not  heip  thinking  it  i 
duty  to  put  him  down.  The  habit  was  an  i 
moral  one,  and  so  I  told  him.  It  was  a  vul; 
one — ^this  I  begged  him  to  believe.  It  was  d 
countenanced  by  society — here  I  said  nothi 
but  the  truth.  It  was  forbidden  by  act  of  0( 
gress — ^here  I  had  not  the  sli^test  intention 
telling  a  lie.  I  remonstrated — but  to  no  pi 
pose.  I  demonstrated — in  vain.  I  entreated 
he  smiled.  I  implored — he  laughed.  I  preach 
— ^he  sneered.  I  threatened — he  swore.  I  Iriek 
him — ^he  called  for  the  police.  I  pulled  his  nc 
— he  blew  it,  and  offered  to  bet  the  devil  I 
head  that  I  would  not  venture  to  try  that  expei 
ment  again. 

Poverty  was  another  vice  which  the  peculi 
physical  deficiency  of  Dammit 's  mother  had  e 
tailed  upon  her  son.  He  was  detestably  poo 
and  this  was  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  his  e 
pletive  expressions  about  betting,  seldom  took 
pecuniary  turn.  I  will  not  be  bound  to  say  thi 
I  ever  heard  him  make  use  of  such  a  figure  ( 
speech  as  "  I  '11  bet  you  a  dollar. ' '  It  was  usuall 
"I'll  bet  you  what  you  please,"  or  "I'll  bet  yo 
what  you  dare,"  or  "I'll  bet  you  a  trifle,"  c 
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letae,  more  significantly  still,  "1*11  bet  the  Devil 
\»!fhead." 

This  latter  form  seemed  to  please  him  best,— 
periiaps  because  it  involved  the  least  risk ;  for 
Dammit  had  become    excessively  parsimonious. 
Had  any  one  taken  him  up,  his  head  was  small^ 
and  thus  his  loss  would  have  been  small  too.    But 
j  these  are  my  own  reflections,  and  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  I  am  right  in  attributing  them 
to  him.    At  all  events  the  phrase  in  question 
grew  daily  in  favor,  notwithstanding  the  gross 
impropriety  of  a  man  betting  his  brains  like 
bank-notes,— but  this  was  a  point  which  my 
friend's  perversity  of  disposition  would  not  per- 
mit hun  to  comprehend.    In  the  end,  he  aban- 
(kmed  all  other  forms  of  wager,  and  gave  himself 
np  to  "/'«  bet  the  Devil  my  head,"  with  a  per- 
tinacity  and  exclusiveness  of  devotion  that  dis- 
pleased not  less  than  it  surprised  me.    I  am 
always  displeased  by  circumstances  for  which  I 
cannot  account.    Mysteries  force  a  man  to  think 
and  so  injure  his  health.     The  truth  is,  there 
!  was  something  in  the  air  with  which  Mr.  Dammit 
was  wont  to  give  utterance  to  his  offensive  ex- 
pression—something in  his  manner  of  enuncia- 
I  tion— which  at  first  interested,    and  afterward 
made  me  very  unea^-nsomething  which,   for 
want  of  a  more  definite  term  at  present,  I  must 
i  be  permitted  to  call  queer;  but  which  Mr.  Cole- 
i  ndge  would  have  called  mystical,  Mr.  Kant  pan- 
.  theistical,  Mr.  Carlyle  twistical,  and  Mr.  Emer- 
M»  hypepquizzitistical.    I  began  not  to  like  it  at 
Ml.   Mr.  Dammit 's  soul  was  in  a  perilous  state. 
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I  resolved  to  bring  all  my  eloquence  into  p 
to  save  it.  I  vowed  to  serve  him  as  St.  Patr 
in  the  Irish  chronicle,  is  said  to  have  served 
toad, — that  is  to  say,  "awaken  him  to  a  se 
of  his  situation. "  I  aiddressed  myself  to  the  t 
forthwith.  Once  more  I  betook  myself  to  rem 
strance.  Again  I  collected  my  energies  foi 
final  attempt  at  expostulation. 

When  I  had  made  an  end  of  my  lecture,  ] 
Dammit  indulged  himself  in  some  very  equi 
cal  behavior.  For  some  moments  he  remaii 
silent,  merely  looking  me  inquisitively  in  1 
face.  But  presently  he  threw  Lis  head  to  c 
side,  and  elevated  his  eyebrows  to  a  great  exte 
Then  he  spread  out  the  palms  of  his  hands  a 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders.  Then  he  winked  wi 
the  right  eye.  Then  he  repeated  the  operati 
with  the  left.  Then  he  shut  them  both  up  ve 
tight  Then  he  opened  them  both  so  very  wi 
that  I  became  seriously  alarmed  for  the  com 
quences.  Then,  applying  his  thumb  to  his  na 
he  thought  proper  to  make  an  indescribat 
movement  with  tiie  rest  of  his  fingers.  Pinall 
setting  his  arms  a-kimbo,  he  condescended 
reply. 

I  can  call  to  mind  only  the  heads  of  his  di 
course.  He  would  be  obliged  to  me  if  I  wou] 
Md  my  tongue.  He  wished  none  of  my  advie 
He  despised  all  my  insinuations.  He  was  ol 
enough  to  take  care  of  himself.  Did  I  still  thin 
him  baby  Dammit  f  Did  I  mean  to  say  any  thin 
against  his  character?  Did  I  intend  to  insQ 
hunt    Was  I  a  fool!    Was  my  maternal  parei 
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aware,  in  a  word,  of  my  absence  from  the  dom- 
icil^ry  residence?  He  would  put  thif  latter 
question  to  me  as  to  a  man  of  veraeitv  nn/i  ihf 
would  bind  himself  to  abide  by  my  reV  Once 
more  he  would  demand  explicitly  ^f^7niother 
knewthat  I  w^  out.  My  confusion,  he  saTd  b^ 
Wi,  •""*,:  a^d  he  would  be  mV  g  to  bet  t^ 
Devil  his  head  that  she  did  not 
Mr.  Dammit  did  not  pause  for  my  rejoinder 

ISFfi'y "'^  ^^?  ^'"^.'  ^'  ^«f*  "^y  preface  ^th 
undignified  precipitation.    It  was  well  for  him 

Kn^v'f  '"•  ^yJ^^^^  ^d  been  wounded 
Even  my  anger  had  been  aroused.  For  once  T 
wodd  have  taken  him  up  upon  his  insiS  Lg 
wager.  I  would  have  won  for  the  Arch-Enemv 
Mr.  Dammit's  little  head-for  the  f^ct  fe  my 
mamma  was  very  well  aware  of  my  merely 'tern 
porary  absence  from  home.  ^ 

Bat  Khodashefa  midehed—Be&ven  eives  rp 
hef-as  the   Mussulmans  say  when   yo^  treld 

dSJ^tSLfr^n  K^*  ^'^  m  Pnrsuanrof'^y 
Sf  ?l*  ^  ^^  ^^"^  insulted,  and  I  bore  Se 

ever,  that  I  had  done  all  that  could  be  re^uirTrl 
LLT'J^,*H'^"  °*  *^  miserable  indSl 

c^^rbtl*?  *"^"?.^  ^^  ^°  longer  with  my 
Sf  R^,f  ^.i'^^'l^y?  *°  b^  conscience  and 
«t  But  although  I  forebore  to  intrude  whh 

S^l^ty'a  tSer  t'^"^^  -^I^  t?give"up 
u«»ocieTy  altogether.    I  even  went  so  far  aa  tn 

IdndtJ  ^^  't^  reprehensiblTpropSisi! 
fiin^v.-^^'^J^f  ?  *""^  ^l^en  I  found  myself 
laudmg  his  wicked  jokes,  as  epicures  do  mS^ 
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with  tears  in  my  eyes: — so  profoundly  did 
grieve  me  to  hear  his  evil  talk. 

One  fine  day,  having  strolled  out  together,  a 
in  arm,  our  route  led  us  in  the  direction  of 
river.  There  was  a  bridge,  and  we  resolved 
cross  it.  It  was  roofed  over,  by  way  of  prot 
tion  from  the  weather,  and  the  archway,  havi 
but  few  windows,  was  thus  very  uncomfortal 
dark.  As  we  entered  the  passage,  the  contri 
between  the  external  glare  and  the  interior  glo< 
struck  heavily  upon  my  spirits.  Not  so  up 
those  of  the  unhappy  Dammit,  who  offered 
bet  the  Devil  his  head  that  I  was  hipped.  ] 
seemed  to  be  in  an  unusual  good  humor.  He  ^ 
excessively  lively — so  much  so  that  I  entertaio 
I  know  not  what  of  uneasy  suspicion.  It  is  i 
impossible  that  he  was  affected  with  the  trai 
cendentals.  I  am  not  well  enough  versed,  ho 
ever,  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease  to  spe 
with  decision  upon  the  point;  and  ui^app 
there  were  none  of  my  friends  of  the  Dial  pr 
ent.  I  suggest  the  idea,  nevertheless,  because 
a  certain  species  of  austere  Merry-Andrewii 
which  seemed  to  beset  my  poor  friend,  a 
caused  him  to  make  quite  a  Tom-Fool  of  hi 
self.  Nothing  would  serve  him  but  wriggli 
and  skipping  about  under  and  over  every  thi 
that  came  in  his  way ;  now  shouting  out,  and  m 
lisping  out,  all  manner  of  odd  little  and  I 
words,  yet  preserving  the  gravest  face  in  t 
world  all  the  time.  I  really  could  not  make  i 
my  mind  whether  to  kick  or  to  pity  him.  . 
length,  having  passed  nearly  across  the  bridi 
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we  approached  the  termination  of  the  footwav 

H,  .curted  apon  leaping  the  rtile,  .nd  4S  ie 
eoald  cut  a  pigeon-wmg  over  it  in  the  «ir    m™ 

I  knew  he  could  not  do  it  I  wnnM  ««♦  k  i" 
^tit^nld  be.done  by  Toby  D^mit'^'S",;^ 
fore  told  nim,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  wa/t 
^d^io,  and  could  not  do  what  he  ^Id  Po? 
this  I  had  reason  to  be  sorry  afterward  •  tJyl 
^h^ay  Offered  to  .e^Z  Pr^S^JS^i^^^Jh!;? 

I  was  about  to  reply,  notwithstanding  my  Dre- 
vioas  resolutions,  with  some  remonstrani^S 
lus  impiety  when  I  heard,  close  at  my  elUTa 
dight  cough,  which  sounded  veiy  much  1^  4e 
^acdation  'aAem/-  I  started,  ^dl^Ldabom 
nl  o?^T •  ^y  Srlance  at  length  fell  into  a 
\  Z\  ^^^/''^e'^ork  of  the  bridge,  and  upon 
I  ^^  of  a  httle  lame  old  gentlman  of^ 

Sk-^ u*;  ^°*^^°«  ^^'^^J  be  more  reverend 
I  ?*°  ^„^*^°/«  appearance;  for  he  not  only  had 
I  na  fuU  suit  of  black,  but  his  shirt  S^per 

t^  clean  and  the  collar  turned  very  neJtIy 
lt7J^''/  ^Wte  cravat,  while  his  hair  wm 
i^^m  front  like  a  girl's.    His  hanXw™ 

elapsed  pensively  together  over  the  stomach,^ 
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hia  two  eyes  we'  i  carefully  rolled  up  into  t 
top  of  his  head. 

Upon  observing  him  more  closely,  I  perceiv 
that  he  wore  a  black  silk  apron  over  his  sma 
clothes;  and  this  was  a  thing  which  I  thoug 
very  oM.  Before  I  had  time  to  make  any  i 
mark,  liowever,  upon  so  singular  a  circumstani 
he  interrupted  me  with  a  second  "ahem!" 

To  this  observation  I  was  not  immediately  pi 
pared  to  reply.  The  fact  is,  remarks  of  tl 
laconic  nature  are  nearly  unauswerable.  I  ha 
known  a  Quarterly  Review  non-plussed  V  t 
word  "Fudge!"  I  am  not  ashamed  tc  My,  thei 
fore,  that  I  turned  to  Mr.  Dammit  for  assifitani 

"Dammit,"  said  I,  "what  are  you  abnu 
don't  you  hear — the  gentleman  says  *  ahem! ' 
I  looked  sternly  at  my  friend  while  I  thus  a 
dressed  him ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  felt  parti 
ularly  puzzled,  and  when  a  man  is  particular 
puzzled  he  must  knit  his  brows  and  look  savaj 
or  else  he  is  pretty  sure  to  look  like  a  fool. 

"Dammit,"  observed  I — although  this  soon 
ed  very  much  like  an  oath,  than  which  nothii 
was  further  from  my  thoughts — "Dammit," 
suggested — ^"the  gentleman  says  *ahem!  '  " 

I  do  not  attempt  to  defend  my  remark  on  tl 
score  of  profundity ;  I  did  not  think  it  profour 
myself ;  but  I  have  noticed  that  the  effect  of  01 
speeches  is  not  always  proportionate  with  the 
importance  in  our  own  eyes;  and  if  I  had  sh 
Mr.  D.  through  and  through  with  a  Paixhi 
bomb,  or  knocked  him  on  the  head  with  tl 
"Poets  and  Poetiy  of  America,"  he  could  hard! 
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'  SIL?S«'I!SJS  .^"^^  than  when  I  ad- 
dw«<I  him  with  thoM  simple  words:  "Dammit, 
what  are  you  about  f--don?  you  hearf-the«n 

!  tleman  s^ys  'ahemi '  "  mic  irwi 

"You  don't  say  sof  "  gasped  he  at  length 
•fter  turning  more  colors  than  a  pirate  runs  ud' 
one  after  the  other,  when  chased'^  bja  ^"f-' 
war.  Are  you  quite  sure  he  said  <Aa«f  Well. 
It  all  events  I  am  in  for  it  now,  and  may  as  wdl 
puniMd^face  upon  the  ^^^^^    ul^^^, 

_^th«,tl»e  «tUe  old  gentleman  seemed  pleased 

"^oA  ^T  ^^'  r-^^'  ^'^^  ^«  «tatiorat 
tl»c  nook  of  the  bridge,  limped  forward  with  a 

p«ious  air,  took  Dammit  by  the  hand  and  shook 

t  cordially  looking  aU  the  while  straight  S^ 

to.face  with  an  air  of  the  most  unadKted 

trSi^;?  ''  ^'  ^""'^  '-  ^^  --d  of 

Lwl!"  ^?^?u*^  y^^  ^^  "^  it.  Dammit." 
laid  he,  with  the  frankest  of  all  smiles,  "but  we 

h«  ob^^  to  have  a  trial,  you  kno^,  fo?^e 
««  of  mere  form." 

J^^S'"  /«P"«d  mj^  «end.  taking  oflP  his 
Sfi  :5  i  l^P  "?*»'  ty^^^fif  »  pocket-handke" 
ilw '^u  ^T»H  and  producing  an  uS^ 
wunuble  alteration  in  his  counfonance  by  ^ 
mg  up  his  eyes  and  bringing  down  the  comSi 
oflu8mouth-«'aheml"  And  "a;  ;m'"  said  h^ 
& tleif'^dry  ^'  Z'  -^Jther'woXJ: 
S    -  5SI I  .*^f  J  ^""tl  ^°^.  ^^  to  ^y  after 
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■ilence  <m  the  part  of  Toby  Dammit,  and  ii 
doubt  a  oonaequenoe  of  hia  Terboaity  upon  a 
▼ioni  oeoasion.  One  extreme  indncea  anothe 
wonder  if  he  haa  forgotten  the  many  unans^ 
able  questiom  whieh  he  propounded  to  itk 
fluently  on  the  day  when  I  gave  him  my 
lecture  f  At  all  events,  he  if  cured  of  the  tr 
oendentali." 

"Ahem!"  here  replied  Toby,  juat  as  if  he 
been  reading  my  thoughts,  and  looking  lik 
very  old  sheep  in  a  revery. 

The  old  gentleman  now  took  him  by  the  a 
and  led  him  more  into  the  shade  of  the  bridj^e 
few  paces  back  from  the  turnstile.  "My  g 
fellow,"  said  he,  "I  make  it  a  point  of  conseie 
to  allow  you  this  much  run.  Wait  here,  ti 
take  my  place  by  the  stile,  so  that  I  may 
whether  you  go  over  it  handsomely,  and  tra 
cendentally,  and  don't  omit  any  flounshes  of 
pigeon-wing.  A  mere  form,  you  know.  I  \ 
say  'one,  two,  three,  and  away.'  Mind  you  st 
at  the  word  '  away. ' ' '  Here  he  took  his  posit 
by  the  stile,  paused  a  moment  as  if  in  profon 
reflection,  then  looked  up  and,  I  thought,  smi 
very  slightly,  then  tightened  the  strings  of 
apron,  then  took  a  long  look  at  Dammit,  a 
flnally  gave  the  word  as  agreed  upon— 

One — two—thne    and    owoyf 

Punctually  at  the  word  "away,"  my  pc 
friend  set  off  in  a  strong  gallop.  The  style  i« 
not  very  high,  like  Mr.  lord's — nor  yet  very  lo 
like  that  of  Mr.  Lord's  reviewers,  but  upon  t 
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||Hiole  I  made  sure  that  he  would  clear  it.    And 
hhen  wlwt  If  he  did  jiotT-ah,  that  waa  the  queih 

y^'?*!*^  ^5  **'^  "°*'  "What  right,"  said 
II,  had  the  old  gentleman  to  make  any  other 
Igentleman  jumpf    The  litUe  old  dot-«ind-carry- 

Ido  I*    !  V     flat,  and  I  don't  care  who  the  devil 

W  ^.        Aiie  )-  =^r,^  as  I  say,  was  arched  and 

u    reu     H,  ir  a        y  ridiculous   manner,  and 

Or    -  IS,  n  -ror:  .UK  mfortable  echo  about  it  at 

-  ;t   '»    J  r  .-oh    n,  eh  I  never  before  so  par- 

n^uK    vfda'    .  icn  I  uttered  the  four  last 

ivc.j-  J,   K\,    r -/n-irii 

B  *^  .11'  I  .u  1,  ,r  what  I  thought,  or  what 
)i  fl.'»'  «,  ^jvuA  or'y  an  instant  In  less  than 
ifJi  *;  'V'  -'"^  r  ^''^  starting,  my  poor  Toby  had 
Ittktn  t i       Hp.  i  sa  y  hun  run  nimbly,  and  sprinir 

l^'^    r  .  ^"^  *^.*  ,^'^°'  °'  *^e  bridge,  cutting  the 
»ort  awful  flourishes  with  his  legsli  he  went  up 

\\S?  *•"  ^-'^i  "*  '^^  *^'''  Pigeon-winging  it  to 

te'V'S  ^"^*°Tf ''  *^^  ^^'P  °'  the  stileTand  of 

SrjL^^**"^*!*  **  *??  ^^os^aUy  w^ert^^ar  thing 

12?  1,  ^^  not  con^tntw  to  go  over.    But  the 

hJ!  T  ?S  "^"v*^®  *^"'  °'  *  moment,  and,  be- 

Iftre  I  had  a  chance  to  make  any  profound  re- 

flections,  dowii  came  Mr.  Dammit  on  the  flat  of 

kf  S  L°^*¥  "f"®  ""^^^  **'  *^e  8*ile  from  which 

^  had  started.^  At  the  same  instant  I  saw  the 

Idgentleman  limping  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 

off£  M'^^J*®*"^^.^*    ^*  ^««n  the  darkness 

UL  ™n^   ^?*  ^l®"".*^?  *    ■^"«-    ^t  *»  this  I 
WW  much  astonished;  but  I  had  no  leisure  to 
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think,  for  Mr.  Dammit  lay  particularly  still,  i 
I  concluded  that  his  feelings  had  been  hurt,  { 
that  he  stood  in  need  of  my  assistance.  I  hurr 
up  to  him  and  found  that  he  had  received  wl 
might  be  termed  a  serious  injury.  The  truth 
he  had  been  deprived  of  his  head,  which  afte 
close  search  I  could  not  find  anywhere ; — ^so  1 1 
termined  to  take  him  home,  and  send  for  1 
homoeopatlusts.  In  the  meantime  a  thou( 
struck  me,  and  I  threw  open  an  adjacent  wind 
of  the  bridge;  when  the  sad  truth  flashed  up 
me  at  once.  About  five  feet  just  above  the  t 
of  the  turnstile,  and  crossing  the  arch  of  t 
footpath  so  as  to  constitute  a  brace,  there  extei 
ed  a  flat  irou  bar,  lying  with  its  breadth  horizc 
tally,  and  forming  one  of  a  series  that  served 
strengthen  the  structure  throughout  its  extei 
With  the  edge  of  this  brace  it  appeared  evide 
that  the  neck  of  my  unfortunate  friend  had  coi 
precisely  in  contact. 

He  did  not  long  survive  his  terrible  loss.  Tl 
homoeopathists  did  not  give  him  little  enouj 
physic,  and  what  little  they  did  give  him  he  he 
tated  to  take.  So  in  the  end  he  grew  worse,  ai 
at  length  died,  a  lesson  to  all  riotous  livers. 
bedewed  his  grave  with  my  tears,  worked  a  6( 
sinister  on  his  family  escutcheon,  and  for  tl 
general  expenses  of  his  funeral  sent  in  ray  vei 
moderate  bill  to  the  transcendentalists.  Tl 
scoundrels  refused  to  pav,  so  I  had  Mr.  Damm 
dug  up  at  once,  and  sold  him  for  dog's  meat. 
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rPnblidied  in  the   Philadelphia   Saturdw  Chnmiiim 
mA  Mirnr  of  the  Ttmet,  M«/l8,  ImSj"  t^****** 


Wlwt  o'oloek  ia  It  r—OU  Ba^ng. 

EviBTBODT  knowg,  in  a  general  way,  that  the 
fioert  place  in  the  world  is— or,  alas,  u;o»— the 
patch  borough  of  Vondervotteimittiss.    Yet,  as 
it  lies  some  distance  from  any  of  the  main  roads, 
bemg  m  a  somewhat  out  of  the  way  situation, 
there  are,  perhaps,  very  few  of  my  readers  who 
have  ever  paid  it  a  visit   For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not,  therefore,  it  wiU  be  only  proper 
that  I  should  enter  into  some  account  of  it    And 
thu  18,  indeed,  the  more  necessary,  as  with  the 
hope  of  enlisting  public  sympathy  in  behalf  of 
the  mhabitants,  I  design  here  to  give  a  history  of 
the  calamitous  events  which  have  so  lately  oc- 
cwmd  within  its  limits.    No  one  who  knows  me 
wm  doubt  that  the  duty  thus  self-imposed  will 
he  executed  to  the  best  of  my  abUity,  with  all 
that  rigid  impartiality,  all  that  cautious  examin- 
abon  mto  facts,  and  dUigent  collation  of  author- 
ities,  whict.  pVould  ever  distinguish  him  who  aa. 
I  pires  to  the  title  of  historian. 


m 
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By  the  united  aid  of  meJals,  manuscripts,  a 
inscriptions,  I  am  enabled  to  say,  positively,  t] 
the  borough  of  Vondervotteimittiss  has  exist 
from  its  origin,  in  precisely  the  same  conditi 
which  it  at  present  preserves.  Of  the  date 
this  origin,  however,  I  grieve  that  I  can  or 
speak  with  that  species  of  indefinite  definiten 
which  mathematicians  are,  at  times,  forced 
put  up  with  in  certain  algebraic  formulie.  T 
date,  I  may  thus  say,  in  regard  to  the  remoteni 
of  its  antiquity,  cannot  be  leas  than  any  assi^ 
able  c.uantity  whatsuever. 

Touching  the  derivation  of  the  name  Vend 
votteimittiss,  I  confess  myself,  with  sorro 
equally  at  fault.  Among  a  multitude  of  opinio 
upon  this  delicate  point — some  acute,  some  leai 
ed,  some  sufficiently  the  reverse — I  am  able 
select  nothing  which  ought  to  be  considered  si 
isfactory.  Perhaps  the  idea  of  Grog-swigg 
nearly  coincident  with  that  of  Kjrout-aplentt 
— is  to  be  cautiously  preferred. — It  runs: 
Vondervotteimittiss — Vonder,  lege  Donder—Vi 
teimittiss,  qttasi  tind  Bleitziz — Bleitziz  obsol :  p 
Blitzen."  This  derivation,  to  say  the  truth, 
still  countenanced  by  some  traces  of  the  electi 
fluid  evident  on  the  summit  of  the  steeple  of  t 
House  of  the  Town-Council.  I  do  not  choo 
however,  to  commit  myself  on  a  theme  of  su 
importance,  and  must  refer  the  reader  'icsiro 
of  information,  to  the  "Oratiunculw  de  Reb 
Prater-Veteris,"  of  Dundergutz.  See,  ah 
Blunderbuzzard  "De  Derivationibus/'  pp.  27 
5010,  Folio,  Gothic  edit.,  Red  and  Black  ehara 
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tor,  Catch- word  and  No  Cypher;  wherein  con- 
tolt,  also,  marginal  notes  in  the  autograph  of 
Stoffundpuff,  with  the  Sub-Commentariea  of 
GrantondgozzeU . 

NotwithBtanding  the  obscurity  which  thus  en- 
velops the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Vondervot- 
teimittiss,  and  the  derivation  of  its  name,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  I  said  before,  that  it  has  al- 
ways existed  as  we  find  it  at  this  epoch.  The  old- 
est man  in  the  borough  can  remember  not  the 
slightest  difference  in  the  appearance  of  any  por- 
tion of  it;  and,  indeed,  the  very  suggestion  of 
loch  a  possibility  is  considered  an  insult.  The 
lite  of  the  village  is  in  a  perfectly  circular  val- 
ley, about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference, 
and  entirely  surrounded  by  gentJe  hills,  over 
whom  summit  the  people  have  never  yet  ven- 
tured to  pass.  For  thk  they  assign  the  very  good 
reascm  that  they  do  not  believe  there  is  anything 
at  all  on  the  other  side. 

Round  the  skirts  of  the  valley  (which  is  quite 
levels  and  paved  thro^hout  with  fiat  tiles),  ex- 
tends a  continuous  row  of  sixty  little  houses. 
These,  having  their  bados  on  the  hills,  must  look, 
of  course,  to  the  centre  of  the  plain,  which  is  just 
nxty  yards  f kmu  the  front  door  of  each  dwelling. 
Each  house  has  a  snail  garden  before  it,  with  a 
circular  path,  a  sun-dial,  and  twenty-four  cab- 
bages. The  buildings  themselves  are  so  preek^ly 
alike,  that  one  can  in  no  manner  be  distinguished 
from  the  other.  Owing  to  the  vart  antiquity,  the 
style  of  architecture  is  somewhat  odd,  but  it  is 
not  for  that  reason  the  less  strikiagly  picture 
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esque.  They  are  fashioned  of  harA-bumed  lit 
bncto,  »d,  with  black  ends,  so  that  the  walls  k 
like  a  chess-board  uptm  a  great  scale.  Thegah 
are  turned  to  the  front,  and  there  are  cornices, 
big  as  all  the  rest  of  the  house,  over  the  ea^ 
and  over  the  main  doors.  The  windows  are  nj 
row  and  deep,  with  very  tiny  panas  and  a  gre 
deal  of  sash.  On  the  roof  is  a  vast  quantity 
tJes  with  long  curly  ears.  The  wood-woi 
throughout,  is  of  a  dark  hue  and  there  is  mu( 
carving  about  it,  with  but  a  trifling  variety  i 
pattern  for,  time  out  of  mind,  the  carvers  of  Vo 
dervotteimittiss  have  never  been  able  to  can 
more  than  two  objects— a  timepiece  and  a  o^ 
page.  But  these  they  do  exceedingly  well  an 
intersperse  them,  with  singular  ingenuity,  wh« 
ever  they  find  room  for  the  chisel. 

The  dwellings  are  as  much  alike  inside  as  oui 
and  the  furniture  is  all  upon  one  plan  Tl 
floors  are  of  square  tiles,  the  chairs  and  tables  o 
black-looking  wood  with  thin  crooked  legs  an 
puppy  feet.  The  mantel-pieces  are  wide  an 
high,  and  have  not  only  time-pieces  and  cabbage 
sculptured  over  the  front,  but  a  real  time-pim 
which  BMkes  a  prodigious  ticking,  on  the  tm  i, 
the  middle,  with  a  flower-pot  containing  a  cab 
bage  standing  on  each  extremity  by  way  of  out 
nder.  Between  each  cabbage  and  the  time-piece 
agam,  u  a  little  China  man  having  a  large  atom 
aefa  with  a  great  round  hole  in  it,  through  whiel 
is  seen  the  dial-plate  of  a  watoh. 

The  fireplaces  are  large  and  deep,  with  fierw 
crooked-kwkmg  fire-dogs.    There  is  constantly  a 
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rousing  fire,  and  a  huge  pot  over  it,  full  of  sauer- 
kraut and  pork,  to  which  the  good  woman  of  the 
bouse  is  always  hvusy  in  attending.    She  is  a  lit- 
tle fat  old  lady,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  red  face, 
and  wears  a  huge  cap  like  a  sugar-loaf,  orna- 
mented with  purple  and  yellow  ribbons.    Her 
dress  is  of  orange-colored  linsey-woolsey,  made 
very  full  behind  and  very  short  in  the  waist— 
and  indeed  very  short  in  other  respects,  not 
reaching  below  the  middle  of  her  leg.    This  is 
somewhat  thick,  and  so  are  her  ankles,  but  she 
hss  a  fine  pair  of  green  stockings  to  cover  them. 
Her  shoes— of  pink  leatheiv-are  fastened  each 
with  a  bunch  of  yellow  ribbons  puckered  up  in 
the  shape  of  a  cabbage.    In  her  left  hand  she  has 
ft  little  heavy  Dutch  watch;    in  her  right  she 
wields  a  ladle  for  the  sauer-kraut  and  pork.    By 
her  side  there  stands  a  fat  tabby  cat,  with  a  gilt 
toy-repeater  tied  to  its  tail,  which  "the  boys" 
have  there  fastened  by  way  of  a  quiz. 

The  boys  themselves  are,  all  three  of  them,  in 
the  j^rden  attending  the  pig.    They  are  each  two 

i  I\  ^^^^^-  They  have  three-comwed 
cocked  hats,  purple  waistcoats  reaching  down  to 
flieir  thighs,  buckskin  knee-breeches,  red  wool- 
len stockmgs,  heavy  shoes  with  big  silver  buckles, 
and  long  surtout  coats  with  large  buttons  of 
mother-of-pearl.  Each,  too,  has  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  a  littl«-  dumpy  watch  in  his  right 
hand.  He  takes  a  puff  and  a  look,  and  then  a 
look  and  a  puff.  The  pig— which  is  corpulent 
and  lazy— IS  occupied  now  in  picking  up  the 
stray  leaves  that  fall  from  the  cabbages,  and  now 
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in  giving  a  lack  behind  at  the  gilt  repeatei 
which  the  urchuu  have  also  tied  to  Am  tail  i 
order  to  make  him  look  as  handsome  as  the  oat 
Right  at  the  front  door,   in  a  high-back© 
leather-bottomed  armed  chair,  with  crooked  leg 
and  puppy  feet  like  the  tables,  is  seated  the  oE 
man  of  the  house  himself.    He  is  an  exceediugl] 
puffy  httle  old  gentleman,  with  big  circular  eya 
and  a  huge  double  chin.  His  dress  resembles  thai 
of  the  boys— and  I  need  say  nothing  f urthei 
about  It.    All  the  difference  is,  that  his  pipe  u 
somewhat  bigger  than  theirs,  and  he  can  make  a 
peater  smoke.    Like  them,  he  has  a  watch,  but 
he  carries  his  watch  in  his  pocket.    To  say  the 
truth,  he  has  something  of  more  importance  than 
a  watch  to  attend  to— and  what  that  is,  I  shall 
presently  explain.    He  sits  with  his  right  leg 
upon  his  left  knee,  wears  a  grave  countenance, 
and  always  keeps  one  of  his  eyes,  at  least,  reso- 
lutely bent  upon  a  certain  remarkable  object  la 
the  centre  of  the  plain. 

This  object  is  situated  in  the  steeple  of  the 
House  of  the  Town  CouncU.  The  Town  Council 
are  all  very  little,  round,  oUy,  inteUigent  men, 
with  big  saucer  eyes  and  fat  double  chins,  and 
have  their  coats  much  longer  and  their  shoe- 
buckles  much  bigger  than  the  ordinary  inhabi- 
tants  of  Vondervotteimittiss.  Since  my  sojourn 
m  the  borough,  they  have  had  several  special 
meetings,  and  have  adopted  these  three  import- 
ant resolutions : — 

'•That  it  is  wrong  to  alter  the  good  old  course 
of  things:" 
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"That  there  is  nothing  tolerable  out  of  Von- 
dervotteimittiss : "  and — 

"That  we  will  stick  by  our  clocks  and  our 
cabbages." 

Above  the  session-room  of  the  Covincil  is  the 
steeple,  and  in  the  steeple  is  the  belfry,  where 
exists,  and  has  existed  time  out  of  mind,  the 
pride  and  wonder  of  the  village — the  great  clock 
of  the  borough  of  Vondervotteimittiss.  And  this 
ii  the  object  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  old  gentle- 
men are  turned  who  sit  in  the  leather-bottomed 
arm-chairs. 

The  great  clock  has  seven  faces — one  in  each 
of  the  seven  sides  of  the  steeple — so  that  it  can  be 
readily  seen  from  all  quarters.  Its  faces  are 
large  and  white,  and  its  hands  heavy  and  black. 
There  is  a  belfry-man  whose  sole  duty  is  to  at- 
tend it ;  but  this  duty  is  the  most  perfect  of  sine- 
cures—for the  clock  of  Vondervotteimittiss  was 
never  yet  known  to  have  any  thing  the  matter 
with  it.  Until  lately,  the  bare  supposition  of 
SQch  a  thing  was  considered  heretical.  From  the 
remotest  period  of  antiquity  to  which  the  ar- 
chives have  reference,  the  hours  have  been  regu- 
larly struck  by  the  big  bell.  And,  indeed  the 
case  was  just  the  same  with  all  the  other  clocks 
and  watches  in  the  borough.  Never  was  such  a 
place  for  keeping  the  true  time.  When  the  large 
dapper  thought  proper  to  say  "  Twelve  o  'dock ! ' ' 
all  its  obedient  followers  opened  their  throats 
simultaneously,  and  responded  like  a  very  echo. 
In  short,  the  good  burghers  were  fond  of  their 
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dSn^"^*'  **"*  ^^^  *^*^  ^®'*  P~^**  ®'  ^^'^ 
AU  people  who  hold  unecure  offices  are  held  i 
more  or  leas  respect,  and  aa  the  belfry-man  ( 
Vondervotteimittias  has  the  moat  perfect  of  sin 
cures,  he  is  the  most  perfectiy  respected  of  an 
man  m  the  world.  He  is  the  chief  dignitary  c 
tiie  borough,  and  the  very  pigs  look  up  to  hi, 
with  a  sentiment  of  reverence.  His  coat-tail  i 
very  far  longeiv-his  pipe,  his  shoe-buddes.  hi 
eyes,  and  his  stomach,  very  far  bigger-tha 
in?®.  ♦*°{-°*^!r  o^d  gentieman  in  the  village 
S?ple     ***  ^  *»*^  >*  «  not  only  double,  bu 

H»L5f7^  ^^  P*^^  *^«  ^PPy  estate  of  Von 

should  ever  experience  a  reverse  I 

.    I'here  has  been  long  a  saying  among  the  wiaesi 

;S"i?^?.*''  ^^i'."^^  «^^  come^^H  0^ 
the  hills'';  and  it  reaUy  seemed  that  the  wordi 

if  ^^.f^  something  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
It  wanted  five  minutes  of  noon  on  the  day  before 

fn^  «K  •  ^;  ^^!d  ^^^  appeared  a  very  odd-loot 
ing  object  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  the  east- 
warn.  Such  an  occurrence,  of  course,  attracted 
universal  attention,  and  every  little  old  gentle- 

Z^J  "*,  ^'  *  leather-bottomed  arm-chair 
tamed  one  of  his  eyes  with  a  stare  of  dismay 
SS^n  f?/  P»»enomenon,  still  keeping  the  other 
upon  the  clock  -in  the  steeple. 

By  the  time  that  it  wanted  only  three  minutes 
to  n<K)n  the  droll  object  in  question  was  per- 
ceived  to  be  a  very  diminutive  foreign-looking 
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yoong  man.  He  deioeiided  the  hilli  at  a  sreat 
nte,  10  that  everybody  had  soon  a  good  look  at 
him.  He  waa  really  th»  mott  flnielgr  little  per- 
KHWfe  that  had  ever  been  eeen  in  Vondervottelm- 
ittiw.  Hia  oountenancA  waa  of  a  dai^  anoff* 
odor,  and  be  had  a  long  hooked  note,  pea  eyea,  a 
wide  month,  and  an  excellent  set  of  teeth,  which 
litter  he  leemed  anxiona  of  displaying,  aa  he  was 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  What  with  mnstachios 
and  whiakers,  there  was  none  of  the  rest  of  his 
bee  to  be  seen.  His  head  was  uncovered,  and  his 
hair  neatly  done  up  in  papiUotea.  His  dress  vm 
a  tight-fitting  swallow-tailed  black  coat  (from 
one  of  whose  pockets  dangled  a  vast  length  of 
white  handkerchief),  black  kerseymere  knee- 
breeehes,  black  stockings,  and  stumpy-looking 
pomps,  with  huge  bunches  of  black  satin  ribbon 
lor  bows.  Under  one  arm  he  carried  a  huge 
tkopMihde-hraa,  and  under  the  other  a  fiddle 
nearly  five  times  as  big  as  himself.  In  his  left 
hand  waa  a  gold  snuff-box,  from  which,  as  he 
eapered  down  the  hill,  cutting  all  manner  of  fan- 
tastic steps,  he  took  snuff  incessantly  with  an  air 
of  the  greatest  possible  self-satisfaction.  Ood 
UesB  me  I— here  was  a  sight  for  the  honest  burgh- 
ers of  Vondervotteimittin! 

To  speak  plainly,  the  fellow  had,  in  spite  of  his 
grimiing,  an  audacious  and  sinister  kind  of  face ; 
and  as  he  curvetted  right  into  the  village,  the  old 
■tnmpy  appearan<%  of  his  pumps  excit^  no  littie 
nmiicion;  and  many  a  burgher  who  beheld  him 
that  day  would  have  given  a  trifle  for  a  peep  be- 
neath the  white  cambric  handkerchief  which 
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hung  M  obtnuiydir  from  the  poekei  of  hu  d 
low-tailed  coat.  But  what  mainhr  oeeaaione 
nghteona  indignation  waa,  thattha  aeoandn 
P^Pugay.  while  he  ent  a  fandango  herc^  an 
whirligig  there,  did  not  leem  tc  have  the  z«mol 
idea  in  the  worid  of  inch  a  thing  aa  ke§oina  ft 
in  his  steps.  ^^ 

The  grod  people  of  the  borough  had  scan 

a  chance,  however,  to  get  their  mres  thorouRi 

open,  when,  just  as  it  wanted  half  a  minute 

noon,  the  rascal  bounced,  as  I  say,  right  into  1 

midst  of  them;  gave  a  chauet  here,  and  a  ( 

anceg  there;  and  then,  after  a  pirou€tte  and 

pas-de-tephur,  pigeon-winged  himself  riRht 

mto  the  belfry  of  the  House  of  the  Town  Coum 

where  the  wonder^ricken  belfry-man  sat  smc 

mg  m  a  state  of  dignity  and  dismay.   But  the  I 

tie  chap  seized  him  at  once  by  the  note ;  gave  il 

swing  and  a  pull;   clapped  the  big  chapcau-d 

bras  ufwn  his  head;   knocked  it  down  over  I 

eyes  and  mouth ;  and  then,  lifting  up  the  big  fi, 

die,  beat  him  with  it  so  long  and  so  soundly,  tk 

Jj?i*  w*"  th^^l/ry-manleing  so  fat,  aid  tl 

fiddle  bemg  so  hollow,  you  would  have  sworn  tlu 

there  was  a  regiment  of  double-bass  drummei 

S  beating  the  devil's  tattoo  up  in  the  belfiy  c 

**»^e«P'e  of  Vondervotteimittisa. 

There  is  no  knowing  to  what  desperate  act  o 
vengeance  this  unprincipled  attack  might  hav 
aroused  the  inhabitants,  but  for  the  importan 

«!!^t  Si.'*u'',r  ^""^  ^'^^y  ^^  *  second  0 
noon.  The  bell  was  about  to  strike,  and  it  was , 
matter  of  absolute  and  pre-eminent  necessitj 
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I  Hit  eretybody  ahonld  look  well  at  hia  watoh.  It 
wM  erident.  however,  that  jnat  at  thia  moment 
jte  fdlow  in  the  ateeple  waa  doing  aomething 
tilt  he  had  no  boainen  to  do  with  the  clock.  But 
M  it  now  began  to  atrike,  nobody  had  any  time  to 
attend  to  hia  manceuTiea,  for  they  had  all  to 
ooont  the  atrokea  of  the  bell  aa  it  sounded. 

"Oner'aaid  the  dock. 

"Yon I"  echoed  every  little  old  gentleman  in 
mr7  leather-bottomed  arm-chair  in  Vcndervot- 
ieimittiai.  "  Von  I  "aaid  hia  watch  also;  "vuni" 
Mid  the  watch  of  hia  vrow;  and  "vent"  said  the 
mttehea  of  the  boya,  and  the  little  gilt  repeatera 
'  cnthe  taila  of  the  cat  and  pig. 

"  Two  1 "  continued  the  big  bell ;  and 

"Dog!"  repeated  all  the  repeatera. 

"Three!  Pour  I  Five  I  Six  I  Seven!  Eight! 
Nine!  Ten!"  said  the  bell. 

"Dree!  Vourl  Pibe!  Sax!  Seven!  Aightl 
Noin !  Den !"  answered  the  others. 

"Eleven  !'*  said  the  big  one. 

"Eleben !"  assented  the  little  ones. 

"Twelve!"  said  the  bell. 

"Dvelf !"  they  replied,  perfectly  satiafied,  and 
dropping  their  voices. 

"Und  dvelf  it  is!"  said  all  the  little  old  gen- 
tlemen, putting  up  their  watches.  But  the  big 
bdl  had  not  done  with  them  yet 

"nirteent"  said  he. 

"Der  Teufel!"  gasped  the  little  old  gentle- 
Mn,  turning  pale,  dropping  their  pipes,  and 
patting  down  all  their  right  lega  from  over  their 
left  knees. 
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teen!!— Mem  Gott,  is  it  Dirteen  o'clock!!" 

wlS^  *"T,P*  J?,  J^^*'"^^  *^'e  terrible  sc 
which  ensued?  All  Vondervotteimittiss  flev 
once  into  a  lamentable  state  of  uproar, 
bovs  -V'^'T'^  *o  mein  pelly?"  roared  all 
r^xTL  .  ^®  "^^^^  ^'"^^  *or  dis  hour ! " 
Vot  IS  cum'd  to  mein  kraut?"  screamed 
the  vrows,  "It  has  been  done  to  ra^X  I 

riftl^*'^'^  ^'^^^  ^  ™^"*  P'Pe?"  swore  all 
little  old  gentlemen,  "Donder  and  Blitzen- 
has  been  smoked  out  for  dis  hour! "-and  tl 

bSi^Z  "P  ^^  '^  ^  ^'^^  '^^''  ^°d  sink 
back  m  their  arna-chairs,  puffed  away  so  fast  a 

^fiercely  that  the  whole  vaUey  was  immediat 
filled  with  impenetrable  smoke. 

Meantime  the  cabbages  all  turned  very  red 

the  face,  and  it  seemed  as  if  old  Nick  hiSelf  h 

taken  possession  of  every  thing  in  the  shape  ol 

time-piece     The  clocks  carved  upon  the  fVr 

ture  took  to  dancing  as  if  bewitched,  while  the 

upon  the  mantel-pieces  could  scarcely  conta 

themselves  for  fury,  and  kept  such  a  coS 

striking  of  thirteen,  and  such  a  frisWng  a" 

wngghng  of  their  pendulums  as  was  really  h 

«or  fi?^-'    ^"*  r^'e  than  all,  neither  the  ca 

nor  the  pigs  could  put  up  any  longer  with  tl 

behavior  of  the  little  repeaters  tied  to  Jhdr  tail 

fioratS^'^  '*>  scampering  all  over  the  plac 

Z^l]^^    *°?    P*'^"'^'    ^'"^^    squeaking    an 

Bcreechmg  and  caterwauling  and  squalling,  an 

flying  into  the  faces,  and  running  iiider^e  pel 
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ticoats  of  the  people,  and  creating  altogether  the 
most  abominable  din  and  confusion  which  ^t  is 
possible  for  a  reasonable  person  to  conceive.  And 
to  make  matters  still  more  distressing,  the  rascal* 
ly  little  scapegrace  in  the  steeple  was  evidently 
exerting  himself  to  the  utmost.  Every  now  and 
then  one  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  scoundrel 
through  the  smoke.  There  he  sat  Li  the  belfry 
upon  the  belfry-man,  who  was  lying  flat  upon  his 
back.  In  his  teeth  the  villain  held  the  bell-rope, 
which  he  kept  jerking  about  with  his  head,  rais- 
ing such  a  clatter  that  my  ears  ring  again  even 
to  think  of  it.  On  his  lap  lay  the  big  fiddle,  at 
which  he  was  scraping,  out  of  all  time  and  tune, 
with  both  hands,  making  a  great  show,  the  nin- 
compoop! of  playing  "Judy  O'Flannagan  and 
Paddy  O'Rafferty." 

Affairs  being  thus  miserably  situated,  I  left 
the  place  in  disgust,  and  now  appeal  for  aid  to 
all  lovers  of  correct  time  and  fine  kraut.  Let  us 
proceed  in  a  body  to  the  borough,  and  restore 
the  ancient  order  of  things  in  Vondervotteimit- 
tias  by  ejecting  that  little  fellow  from  tiie  steeple. 
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-all  people  went 


upon  their  ten   toes   in  wild  wonderment 

— Bishop  Hall's  aatires. 

I  AM—that  is  to  say,  I  was— a,  great  man ;  bi 
I  am  neither  the  author  of  Junius  nor  the  mt 
m  the  mask;  for  my  name,  I  believe,  is  Robe 
Jones,  and  I  was  bom  somewhere  in  the  city  < 
Fum-Fudge. 

The  first  action  of  my  life  was  the  taking  hoi 
of  my  nose  with  both  hands.  My  mother  saw  th 
and  called  me  a  genius— my  father  wept  for  jo 
and  presented  me  with  a  treatise  on  Nosolog] 
This  I  mastered  before  I  was  breeched. 

I  now  began  to  feel  my  way  in  the  science,  an^ 
soon  came  to  understand  that,  provided  a  mai 
had  a  nose  sufficiently  conspicuous,  he  might,  b 
merely  following  it,  arrive  at  a  Lionship.  Bu 
my  attention  was  not  confined  to  theories  alone 
iivery  mommg  I  gave  my  proboscis  a  couple  o: 
pulls  and  swallowed  a  half  dozen  of  drams. 

When  I  came  of  age  my  father  ssked  me,  oim 
day,  if  I  would  step  with  him  into  his  study. 

les 
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"My  son,"  said  he,  when  we  were  seated, 
"what  is  the  chief  end  of  your  existence?  " 

"My  father,"  I  answered,  "it  is  the  study  of 
Nosology." 

"And  what,  Robert,"  he  inquired,  "is  Nosol- 
ogy?" 

"Sir,"  I  said,  "it  is  the  science  of  Noses." 

"And  can  you  tell  me,"  he  demanded,  "what 
is  the  meaning  of  a  nose?  " 

"A  nose,  my  father,"  I  replied,  greatly  soft- 
ened, "has  been  variously  defined  by  about  a 
thousand  different  authors."  [Here  I  pulled 
out  my  watch.]  'It  is  now  "oon,  or  there- 
abouts— ^we  shall  have  time  enough  to  get 
through  with  them  all  before  midnight.  To 
commence  then: — The  nose,  according  to  Bar- 
tholinus,  is  that  protuberance — ^that  bump- 
that  exerescenee — that " 

"Will  do,  Robert,"  interrupted  the  good 

old  gentleman.  "  I  am  thunderstruck  at  the  ex- 
tent of  your  information — I  am  positively — up- 
on my  soul."  [Here  ^p  closed  his  eyes  and 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  ]  * '  Come  here ! ' ' 
[Here  he  took  me  by  the  arm.]  "Your  educa- 
tion may  now  be  considered  as  finished — it  is 
high  time  you  should  scuffle  for  yourself — and 
you  cannot  do  a  better  thing  than  merely  follow 
your  nose — so — so — so — "  [Here  he  kicked  me 
down  stairs  and  out  of  the  door.] — ^"So  get  out 
of  my  house,  and  God  bless  you!  " 

As  I  felt  within  me  the  divine  afflatus,  I  con- 
sidered this  accident  rather  fortunate  than 
otherwise.    I  resolved  to  be  guided  by  the  pater* 
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nal  advice.     I  determined  to  follow  my  nose 
gave  J  a  puU  or  two  upon  the  spot,  and  wrofe 
pamphlet  on  Nosology  forthwith. 
All  Pum-Pndge  was  in  an  nproar. 
Wonderful  genius!"  said  the  Quarterly 
9tJi  PVsiologistI"  said  the  Westm 

;;Clever  fellow  I  "  said  the  Foreign. 
..S?2  ^terl  "  said  the  Edinburgh. 
..^ro'onnd  thinker!  "  said  the  DubKn. 
"Great  man  1  "  said  Bentley. 
"Divme  soul!  "  said  Fraser. 
'One  of  us! »»  said  Blackwood, 

Who  can  he  be!  »'  said  Mrs.  Bas-Bleo. 

What  can  he  bef  »'  said  big  Miss  Bas-Ble 
wJ^r*T  ^^^V    ^^  ^'^^  Mi«  Ba 

^^         ^       "^P^  ^^  ^^  **0P  of  a 

The  Pachess  of  Bless-my-Soul  was  sitting  fc 

^^M,-t:°'t?'U  *?®  ^""^""^  0'  So-and-So  W8 
o ^TrS?  ?®  I>«ehes8'  poodle;  the  Earl  of  Thu 
and-That  was  flirting  with  her  salts;   and   hi 

^^  *?^*^^.??  Touch  me-Not  was  leanin 
upon  the  back  of  her  chair. 

I  approached  the  artist  and  turned  up  mynost 
Oh,  beautiful!  "  gighed  her  Grace. 
Oh  my!  "  lisped  the  Marquis. 
««2r  ^^ocking!  "  groaned  the  Earl. 
Oh,  abominable!  "  growled  his  Royal  Hieli 
ness.  " 

';What  will  you  take  for  it?"  asked  th( 
artist. 
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"For  his  noset  **  shouted  her  Grace, 
"A  thousand  pounds,"  said  I,  sitting  down. 
A  thousand  pounds?  "  inquired  the  artist, 
musmgiy. 

"A  thousand  pounds."  said  L 

"Beautiful  I  "  said  he,  entranced 

"A  thousand  pounds,"  said  L 

"Do  you  warrant  it?  "  he  asked,  turning  the 
nose  to  the  light 

"I  do^"  said  I,  blowing  it  well, 

"Is  it  quite  original?  "  he  inquired,  touch- 
mg  it  with  reverence. 

"Humph  I  "  said  I,  twisting  it  to  one  side. 
Hm  no  copy  been  taken?  "  he  demanded, 
lorveying  it  through  a  microscope. 

"None,"  said  I,  turning  it  up. 

** Admirable! '*  he  ejaculated,  thrown  quite 
off  his  guard  by  the  beauty  of  the  manoeuvre. 

"A  thousand  pounds,"  said  L 

"A  thousand  pounds?  **  said  ha 

"Precisely,"  said  I. 

"A  thousand  pounds?  '*  said  he 

"Just  so,"  said  I. 

"You  shall  have  them,"  said  he.  "What  a 
piece  of  virtu!  So  he  drew  me  a  check  upon 
the  spot,  and  took  a  sketch  of  my  nose.  I 
engaged  rooms  in  Jermyn  street,  and  sent  her 
Majesty  the  ninety-ninth  edition  of  the  "Nos- 
ology," with  a  portrait  of  the  proboscis.— That 
sad  little  rake,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  invited  me 
to  dinner. 

We  were  all  lions  and  recherckis. 

There  was  a  modem  Platonist     He  quoted 
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Porphyry,  lamblicus,  Plotinus,  Proclus,  Hi 
ooles,  Maximus  Tyrius,  and  Syrianus. 

There  was  a  human-perfectibility  man.  ] 
quoted  Turgot,  Price,  Priestley,  Condorcet,  ] 
Statl,  and  the  "Ambitious  Student  in  ] 
Health." 

There  was  Sir  Positive  Paradox.  He  c 
served  that  all  fools  were  philosophers,  and  th 
all  philosophers  were  fools. 

There  was  -S:stheticus  Ethix.     He  spoke 
fire,  unity,  and  atoms;  bi-part  and  pre-existe 
soul;  aflfinity  and  discord;  primitive  intelligen 
and  homoomeria. 

There  was  Theologos  Theology.  He  talk( 
of  Eiisebius  and  Arianus;  heresy  and  the  Con 
cil  of  Nice;  Puseyism  and  con-substantialisn 
Homousiob  <»nd  Homouioisios. 

There  was  i<>icassee  from  the  Rocher  de  Cai 
cale.  He  mentioned  Muriton  of  red  tongiu 
cauliflowers  with  veloute  sauce;  veal  d  la  S 
Menehoult;  marinade  d  la  St  Plorentin:  an 
orange  jellies  en  mosaiques. 

There  was  Bibulus  0 'Bumper.  He  touehe 
upon  Latour  and  Markbriinnen ;  upon  Mousseu 
and  Chambertin;  upon  Richbourg  and  Si 
George;  upon  Haubrion,  Llonville,  and  Medoc 
upon  Barac  and  Preignac;  upon  Grave,  upoi 
Sauteme,  upon  Lafitte,  and  upon  St  Peraj 
He  shook  hii  head  at  Clos  de  Vougeot  and  told 
with  his  eyes  shut  the  difference  betweei 
Sherry  and  Amontillado. 

There  was  Signor  Tintontintino  from  F!or 
ence.    He  discoursed  of  Cimabu§,  Arpino,  Car 
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paoeio,  and  Argostino— of  the  gloom  of  Canu 
vaggio,  of  the  amenity  of  Albano,  of  the  colon 
of  Titian,  of  the  frows  of  Rubens,  and  of  the 
waggeries  of  Jan  Steen. 

There  was  the  President  of  the  Fum-Pudge 
University.  He  was  opinion  that  the  moon  was 
called^  Bendis  in  Thrace,  Bubastis  in  Egypt, 
Dian  in  Rome,  and  Artemis  in  Greece. 

There  was  a  Grand  Turk  from  Stamboul. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  angels  were 
horses,  cocks,  and  bulls;  that  somebody  in  the 
sixth  heaven  had  seventy  thousand  heads;  and 
that  the  earth  was  supported  by  a  sky-blue  cow 
with  an  incalculable  number  of  green  horns. 

There  was  Delphinus  Polyglott.  He  told  us 
what  had  become  of  the  eighty-three  lost  trag- 
edies of  JEschylus ;  of  the  fifty-four  orations  of 
Isaeus;  of  the  three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
speeches  of  Lysias ;  of  the  hundred  and  eighty 
treatises  of  Theophrastus;  of  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Conic  Sections  of  Apollonius;  of  Pindar's 
hymns  and  dithyrar?bics;  and  of  the  five  and 
forty  tragedies  of  Homer  Junior. 

There  was  Ferdinand  Fitz  Fossillus  Feltspar, 
He  informed  us  all  about  internal  fires  and  ter- 
tiary formations;  about  aeriforms,  fiuidiforms, 
and  solidif  orms ;  about  quartz  and  marl ;  about 
whist  and  schorl ;  about  gypsum  and  trap ;  about 
tale  and  calc;  about  blende  and  horn-blende  i 
about  mica-slate  and  pudding-stone;  about  cyan- 
ite  and  lepidolite;  about  haematite  and  tremo- 
lite;  about  antimony  and  chalcedony;  about 
manganese  and  whatever  you  please. 
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There  waa  mytelf.  I  spoke  of  myrolf 
of  mywlf,  of  mywlf,  of  myself ;— of  Nosoloi 
of  vay  pamphlet,  and  of  myself.  I  turned  up  i 
nose,  and  I  spoke  of  mjrself. 

"Marvellous  clever  man  I  "  said  the  Prinne. 

"Superb I  "  said  his  jruests;— and  next  moi 
rng  her  Grace  of  Bless-my-Soul  paid  me  a  vis 
'Will  you  go  to  Almack's,  pretty  creature! 
■he  said,  tapping  me  under  the  ^tiin. 

"Upon  honor,"  said  L 

"Nose  and  all  f  "  ahe  asked. 

"As  I  live,"  I  replied. 

"Here  then  is  a  card,  my  life.    Shall  I  » 
you  will  be  there  t  " 

"Dear  Duchess,  with  all  my  heart." 

"Pshaw,  no !— but  with  all  your  nosef  " 

"Eyeiy  bit  of  it,  my  love,"  said  I:— so 
gave  it  a  twist  or  two,  and  found  myself  i 
Almsek'a 

The  rooms  were  crowded  to  suffocation. 
"He  is  comingi  "  said  somebody  on  the  stai 
case. 

"He  is  comingi  "  said  somebody  farther  u] 

"He  is  comingi  "  said  somebody  farther  stil 

"He  is  comel  "  exclaimed  the  Duchess.  "H 

18  TOme,  the  little  love  I  "—and,  seizing  me  fim 

ly  by  both  hands,  she  kissed  me  thrice  upon  th 

uoee. 

A  marked  sensation  immediately  ensued. 
"Diavolo!  "  cried  Count  Capricomutti. 
"Dios  guarda!  "  muttered  Don  Stiletto. 
MUle  tonnerresf  "  ejaculated  the  Prince  d 
Grenouille. 
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J'Toiuand  Uufat "  growled  the  Elector  of 
BlQadennuff. 

It  was  not  to  be  borne.  I  grew  angry.  I 
turned  short  npon  Blnddennuff. 

iifH"  »".'*^*^  ^  *°  *"™'  **yo«  a"  a  bab,)on." 
^  „^'..  ^^  replied,  after  a  pause,  "  Donnet 
una  Bhtzenl " 

This  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  We  ex- 
changed  cards.  At  Chalk-Farm,  the  next  morn- 
ing, I  shot  oflf  Iiis  nose— and  then  called  upon 
my  frienda 

"Bitet  '*  said  the  first 

"Fool I  "said  the  second. 

"Dolt!  "  said  the  third. 

"Ass!"  said  the  fourth. 

"Ninny  I  "  said  the  fifth. 

"Nood!eI"8aid  the  sixth. 

"Be  oflf !  "  said  the  seventh. 

At  all  this  I  felt  mortified,  and  so  called  upon 
my  father. 

"Father,"  I  asked,  "what  is  the  chief  end  of 
my  existence?  " 

"My  son,"  he  replied,  "it  is  stiU  the  study  of 
Nosology;   but  in  hitting  the  Elector  spcm  the 
nose  you  have  over-shot  your  mark.    You  hsre  8 
fine  nose,  it  is  true ;  but  then  Bluddenr/  if  hai^ 
none.    You  are  damned,  and  he  has  be<»me  ^ 
hero  of  the  day.      I  grant  you  that  in  Funs 
Pud(?e  the  greatness  of  a  lion  is  in  proportioo 
to  the  size  of  his  proboscis— but,  good  heavem 
there  is  no  competing  with  a  lion  who  has  no  pf^ 
boscis  at  all."  *^ 
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fPubltahed  by  R.  W.  Oriswold  in  hb  eoUtd 
Pot's  Works,  1849.] 


As  it  i«  well  known  that  the  "wise  men" 
"from  the  East,"  and  as  Mr.  Touch-and-gc 
let-head  came  from  the  East,  it  follows  tha 
Ballet-head  was  a  wise  man;  and  if  colh 
proof  of  the  matter  be  needed,  here  we  havi 
Mr.  B.  was  an  editor.  Irascibility  was  his 
foible;  for  in  fact  the  obstinacy  of  which 
accused  hun  was  any  thing  but  his  f&ible, 
he  justly  considered  it  his  forte.  It  wa 
strong  point— his  virtue ;  and  it  would  hav 
quired  all  the  logic  of  a  Brownson  to  con 
him  that  it  was  "any  thing  else." 

I  have  shown  that  Touch-and-go  Bullet- 
was  a  wise  man ;  ant:  the  only  occasion  on  v. 
he  did  not  prove  infallible  was  when,  aban 
mg  that  legitimate  home  for  all  wise  men, 
Bast,  he  migrated  to  the  city  of  Alexander 
Great-o-nopolis,  or  some  place  of  a  similar  : 
out  West 

I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  however, 
when  he  made  up  his  mind  finally  to  settl 
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I  eoUection  oi 


I  that  town,  it  was  under  the  impression  that  no 
■newspaper,  and  consequently  no  editor,  existed 
I  in  that  particular  section  of  the  country.  In  e«- 
ItabliBhing  The  Tea-Pot  he  expected  to  have  the 
■field  all  to  himself.  I  feel  confident  he  never 
would  have  dreamed  of  taking  up  his  residence 
I  in  Alexander-the-Qreat-o-nopolia  had  he  been 
lavare  that,  in  Alexander-the-Oreat-o-nopolis, 
I  there  lived  a  gentleman  named  John  Smith  (if  I 
I  rightly  remember),  who  for  many  years  had 
[there  quietly  grown  fat  in  editing  and  publishing 
■the  Alexander-the-Great-o-nopolis  Oazette.  It 
[was  solely,  therefore,  on  account  of  having  been 
Imirinfonaed,  Uiat  Mr.  Bullet-head  found  lumself 

■in  Alex suppose  we  call  it  Nopolis,  **  for 

lihurt  "—but,  as  he  did  find  himself  there,  he  de» 
Itermined  to  keep  up  his  character  for  obst — for 
I  firmness,  and  remain.  So  remain  he  did ;  and  he 
■did more;  he  unpacked  his  press,  type,  etc.,  etc., 
I  rented  an  oflBce  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the 
j(?«e«e,  and,  on  the  third  morning  after  his  ar^ 
[rival,  issued  the  first  number  of  The  Alexan-^ 
that  is  to  say,  of  The  NopoUs  Tea-Pot— bb  nearly 
lu  I  can  recollect,  this  was  the  name  of  the  new 
(paper. 

The  leading  article,  I  must  admit,  was  bril- 
liant—not to  say  severe.  It  was  especially  bitter 
I  about  things  in  general— and  as  for  the  editor 
of  The  Gazette,  he  was  torn  all  to  pieces  in  par- 
ticular.  Some  of  Bullet-head '«  remarks  were 
really  so  fiery  that  I  have  always,  since  that  time, 
been  forced  to  look  upon  John  Smith,  who  is  still 
•  '76,  in  the  light  of  a  salamander.    I  canno* 
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pretend  to  give  att  the  Tea-Pot  *s  paragrapha 
oatim,  but  one  of  them  runs  thus: 

Oh,  ye8l--Oh,  we  perceive!    Oh,  no  doubt  I 
editor  over  the  way  is  a  genius— 0,  my  I  Oh.  sooc 
gJ«ou8 !— what  M  this  world  coming  to?   Ok,  tern, 

A  philippic  at  once  so  caustic  and  so  olaat 
alighted  like  a  bombshell  among  the  hit! 
peaceful  citizens  of  Nopolis.  Groups  of  ex( 
mdividuals  gathered  at  the  comers  of  the  str 
Every  one  awaited,  with  heartfelt  anxiety, 
reply  of  the  dignified  Smith.  Next  momm 
appeared  as  follows: 

We  quote  from   The  Tea-Pot  of  yesterday  the 

fc*?.  P«f«"PV  '^?*'y««'  0*.  we  perceive!  0\ 
doubt!  Ofc,  my!  Oh,  goodness!  Oh,  tempera! 
Moses!"  Why,  the  fellow  is  all  0!  That  a^unfa 
Ills  reasoning  m  a  circle,  and  explains  why  thei 
neither  beginning  nor  end  to  him,  nor  to  any  thia 
saya.  We  really  do  not  believe  the  vagabond  can  v 
a  word  that  hasn't  an  O  in  it.  Wonder  if  this  C 
18  a  habit  of  his  T  By-the-by,  he  came  away  from  D( 
East  in  a  great  hurry.  Wondfer  if  he  O^t  as  much  t 
as  he  does  heret    «  0/  it  is  pitiful." 

The  indignation  of  Mr.  Bullet-head  at  th 
ojandalous  insinuations,  I  shall  not  attempt 
describe.  On  the  eel-skinning  principle,  howe^ 
ne  did  not  seem  to  be  so  much  incensed  at 
attack  upon  his  integrity  as  one  might  have  i 
agmed.  It  was  the  sneer  at  his  style  that  drc 
him  to  desperation.  What!— ^e  Touch-and 
J5ullet-head !— not  able  to  write  a  word  withe 
an  O  in  It!    He  would  soon  let  the  jackanai 
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lee  that  he  was  mistaken.    Yes !  he  would  let  him 
lee  how  much  he  was  mistaken,  the  puppy  1    He 
Touch-and-go    BuUet-head.    of    P?oSdi^' 
wodd  let  Mr  John  Smith  perceive  tiia?he,  S 
let-head,  could  indite,  if  it  so  pleased  Wm   a 

S ^S«♦^^^t^*y'  *  '^^^l^  article-in  which 
that  contemptible  vowel  should  not  oncc-not 

JTmT^?^^®  ^^  appearance.    But  no  ;-that 

K  Rnte^*^^  *  P,T'  *°  *^«  «id  John  Smith, 
fle,  BuHet-head,  would  make  no  alteration  in  hk 
Jle,  to  suit  the  caprices  of  any  Mr.  Smith  in 
Christendom.  Perish  so  vUe  a  thought !  The  0 
foreverl  He  would  persist  in  the  of  He  wLd 
be  as  0-wy  as  0-wy  could  be. 

Burning  with  the  chivaliy  of  this  determina- 
boa,  the  great  Touch-and-go,  in  the  next  Tea- 
Fot,  came  out  merely  with  this  simple  but  reso- 
rate  paragraph,  in  reference  to  this  unhappy 

the  editor  of  the  Gazette  that  he  (the  Tea-Pot)y^ 
SSillnW*™)!*^  'I  to-morrow  morning's  paVerrof 
cmmcing  W  the  Gazette)  that  he  (the  T^.Pot) 
V  ??,°  *J?"*  ''^^  ^  **»  ««^  master,  as  regards  stvle- 
-he  (the  Tea-Pot)  intending  to  show  him  (SiZSle) 
?Mr?r"*'v"°-'^  indeed  the  withering  contempt  with 
Sl^^'fu*'""™  J*.'*™  <**>«  Gta^efte)  inspires  the 
^dependent  bosom  of  him  (the  Tea.Pot)hj  composing 
forthe  especial  gratification  ( ?)  of  him  (fee  G^ette) 

vi^^'°fL^''^'t,'  °'  ',°^!  ^''^'°*'  ^"^  '^'»'«l»  *!>«  beautiful 
TOwel-the  emblem  of  Eternity-yet  so  offensive  to  the 
hyper-Mquisite  delicacy  of  him  (the  Gazette)  shall  most 
wrtemly  no*  be  avoided  bv  his  (the  Gazette's)  most 
gerj.^mble  servant,  tie  Tea-Pot,    "So  much  for 
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In  fulfilment  of  the  awful  threat  thus  dj 
intimated  rather  than  decidedly  enunciated 
great  Bullet-head  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  al 
treaties  for  "copy,"  and  simply  requestini 

foreman  to  "go  to  the  d ^1,"  when  he 

foreman)  assured  him  (the  Tea-PotI)  thj 
was  high  time  to  "go  to  press":  turning  a 
ear  to  eveiy  thing,  I  say,  the  great  Bullet- 
sat  up  untU  day-break,  consuming  the  midi 
oil,  and  absorbed  in  the  composition  of  the  n 
unparalleled  paragraph,  which  follows:— > 

So  ho,  John!  how  now?  Told  you  bo,  yoa  1 
Don't  crow,  another  time,  before  you're  oat  o 
woods!  Does  your  mother  know  you  're  outt  01 
no! — so  go  homo  at  once,  now,  John,  to  your  odiou 
woods  of  Concord!  Go  home  to  your  woods,  old 
—go!  You  won't T  Oh,  poh,  poh,  John,  don't  d( 
You  're  ^t  to  go,  you  know!  So  go  at  once,  and 
go  slow;  for  nobody  owns  you  here,  you  know! 
John,  John,  if  you  don't  no  you're  no  Aomo— no!  Y( 
only  a  fowl,  an  owl;  a  cow,  a  sow;  a  doll,  a  pol 
poor,  old,  good-for-nothiog^-to-nobo^,  log,  dog,  ho] 

frog,  come  out  of  a  Concord  bog.    umI,  now cool! 

be  cool,  you  fool!  None  of  your  erowing,  old  ( 
Don't  frown  soi— don't!  Don't  hollo,  nor  howl, 
growl,  nor  bow-wow-wow  I  Good  Lord,  John,  how 
do  look!  Told  you  so,  you  know — but  stop  rolling 
goose  of  an  old  poll  aliout  80^  a/id  go  and  drown 
sorrows  in  a  bowli 

Exhausted,  very  naturally,  by  so  stupenc 
an  effort,  the  great  Touch-and-go  could  atten^ 
nothing  farther  that  night.  Firmly,  compose 
yet  with  an  air  of  conscious  power,  he  han 
his  MS.  to  the  devil  in  waiting,  and  then,  w 
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Sr  to%t^  ^''"''  '''^'''^'  ""^  ^°^^^We  dig. 
Mealtime  the  devil,  to  whom  the  copy  was  en- 
trusted  r^  up  stairs  to  his  "case/' i  an  i^- 
ntierable  huny,  and  forthwith  made  a  com- 
mencement  at  "setting"  the  MS.  "up  " 

wo^  w^"Si  ^^^t  °^«°"^'-a«  the  opening 
wo  a  was    80,  —he  made  a  plunge  into  the  can- 

2f  I  ^tlaTed  T'.^'  ^  ^'^^^  ^ith  a  capi 
SLwi.-  ,1"^  ^y  *^  'Access,  he  immediatdv 
tow  himself  upon  the  little-o  box  with  a  blS 

12  J  wi  -^r ^  ''r^  °P  ^^t^out  the  antici- 
Ltoniilpnf"'»*^"'  '^"''^^  ^^°  «^^"  paint  his 
™hiST?^  ^iJ^?,"^^^  at  perceiving,  as  he 
tTn!fnJ  ^«,,  ^««^les,  that  he  had  iSen  only 
taping  them  to  no  purpose,  against  the  hoi 

eapital-O  partition,  he  found  that,  to  his  extr^e 
S"'  "^  »  P^^^^y  «^ilar  predicament  W 
&  "^  ^*  ^^^^  ^«^  *«  rush  to  I£ 
"Sirl"  said  he  gasping  for  breath.  «*T  «•»!»♦ 

»r/io*  do  you  mean  by  that?"  erowled  tha 

I •ere'ta'^t^e't " •  ^'^  "^  >««»»  of  ,U  that 
"/  don't  know,  «r,"  mid  the  boy,  "but  one 
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of  them  ere  O'zette  devils  is  bin  prowling  1 
here  all  night,  and  I  spect  he's  gone  and 
baged  em  every  one." 

"DodrothimI  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it," 
plied  the  foreman,  getting  purple  with  ra^ 
"but  I  tell  you  what  you  do,  Bob,  that's  a  § 
boy — ^you  go  over  the  first  chance  you  get 
hook  every  one  of  their  i's  and  (d — ^n  the 
their  izzards." 

"Jist  so,"  replied  Bob,  with  a  wink  ao 
frown — "I'll  be  into  em,  I'll  let  em  kno 
thing  or  two ;  but  in  de  meantime,  that  ere  p 
grab?  Mus  go  in  to-night,  you  know- 
there '11  be  the  d — ^1  to  pay,  and — " 

"And  not  a  bit  of  pitch  hot,"  interrupted 
foreman,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  ^.n  emphasij 
the  "  bit "   "  Is  it  a  very  long  paragraph.  Bo 

''Shouldn't  call  it  a  wery  long  paragrt 
said  Bob. 

"Ah,  well,  then!  do  the  best  you  can  witl 
we  mtist  get  to  press,"  said  the  foreman,  who 
over  head  and  ears  in  work,  "just  stick  in  s 
other  letter  for  o,  nobody's  going  to  read  the 
low's  trash  anyhow." 

"Wery  well,"  replied  Bob,  "here  goes  : 
and  off  he  hurried  to  his  case;  muttering  a 
went:  "Considdeble  veil,  them  ere  express! 
periiccler  for  a  man  as  doesn't  swar.  So  I 
gouge  out  all  their  eyes,  ehl  and  d — n  all  t 
gizzards!  Velll  this  here's  the  chap  as  is 
able  for  to  do  it."  The  fact  is  that  altho 
Bob  was  but  twelve  years  old  and  four  feet  h 
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l»™i  equal  to  any  unonnt  of  fl^t,  In  a «a,n 

The  exigency  here  described  ia  by  no  mMn.  A» 
nre  oeenrrenee  in  DrintiiiD.^S!-L  '    j  meana  or 

potaWe,  that  when  Z  eiigSey 'itfoSLS"^ 

in.  the  old  times  long  enS  t"  reUtT.h'!"  ^ 
totntioii  in  question  an  taWtiS  ttw°I± 

to'hta^tf  "iTh^f  .^'?,'"  Paragrab,"  «Ud  he 
'■baTftlle^8t„rt^3'ljJJ'"'°»i*ment, 

iT4^^Ten;r/-"'^^"« 

jfiirararbf^eS"v^N^- 

foUowing  extraordinary  leader:        ''**^^''*'  *^® 

|xwl,-gx!     Vxi^^J'    ^^  ^e  tx  yxur  wxxds,  xld 

to't  «  slxwTfS  SbJT  "^^^   !f  h^  **  ^'1' «»<» 

|2i,  Jxhn.  Jxhn   if  -inm^  ^H  °®'^^'  y*"  ^o^w. 

Vxu're  xn'ly  a  fkil'^  S^i  f  ^"^  ""^  °*  A«ma^-nxl 

'       Vlli:  12  *^'^'  *  «^'    »  d«ll.  • 
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pxll,  a  pzxr  zld  gxxd-ixr-nxthing-tx-iixbxdjr,  l»g, 
bxg,  zr  irxg,  cxme  zut  xf  a  Cznczrd  bxg.  Czxl,  n 
exzll  Dx  De  czxl,  yzu  fzzll  Nzne  zf  yzur  err 
zld  czckl  Dzn't  frzwn  ax— dzn'tl  Dzn't  hzllx, 
bxwl,  nzr  srzwl,  nzr  bzw-wx»  :»zwl  Gxxd  Lzrd, . 
hzw  yzu  da  Izzkl  Tzld  yza  az,  yxa  knzw,--but 
rzlling  yzur  gxzse  zf  an  zld  pzll  abznt  uc,  and  gi 
drzwn  yzur  azrrzwa  in  a  bzwll 

The  uproar  occasioned  by  thii  mystical 
cabalistical  article,  is  not  to  be  conceived, 
first  definite  idea  entertained  by  the  popu 
was,  that  some  diabolical  treason  lay  conce 
in  fhe  hieroglyphics;  and  there  was  a  gei 
rush  to  Bullet-head's  residence,  for  the  pur 
of  riding  him  on  a  rail;  but  that  gentleman 
nowhere  to  be  found.  He  had  vanished,  no 
could  tell  how;  and  not  even  the  ghost  of 
has  ever  been  seen  since. 

Unable  to  discover  it&  legitimate  object, 
popular  fury  at  length  subsided ;  leaving  be] 
it,  by  way  of  sediment,  quite  a  medley  of  opi 
about  this  unhappy  affair. 

One  gentleman  thought  the  whole  an  X-eJ 
joke. 

Another  said  that,  indeed.  Bullet-head 
shown  much  X-uberance  of  fancy. 

A  third  admitted  him  X-entric,  but  no  n 

A  fourth  could  only  suppose  it  the  Yanl 
design  to  X-press,  in  a  general  way,  his  X-sa 
ation. 

"Say,  rather,  to  set  an  X-ample  to  poster! 
suggested  a  fifth. 

That  Bullet-head  had  been  driven  to  an 
tremity,  was  clear  to  all ;  and  in  fact,  since 
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editor  could  not  be  found,  there  was  aome  talk 
about  lynching  the  other  one. 

The  more  common  conclusion,  however,  was 
&*4  the  affair  was,  simply,  X-traordinary  and 
in-X-phcable.  Even  the  town  mathematician 
confessed  that  he  could  make  nothing  of  so  dark 
8  problem.  X,  everybody  knew,  was  an  unknown 
quantity;  but  in  this  case  (as  he  properly  ob- 
lerved),  there  was  an  unknown  quantity  of  X 

The  opinion  of  Bob,  the  devU  (who  kept  dark 
about  his  having  "X-ed  the  paragrab"),  did  not 
meet  with  so  much  attention  as  I  think  it  de- 
served, although  it  was  very  openly  and  very 
fearlrasly  expressed.  He  said  that,  for  his  part, 
he  had  no  doubt  about  the  matter  at  all,  that  it 
was  a  clear  case,  that  Mr.  Bullet-head  "never 
mid  be  persvaded  fur  to  drink  like  other  folks, 
but  vas  continually  a-svigging  o'  that  ere  blessed 
AXX  ale,  and,  as  a  naiteral  consekvence,  it  just 
puffed  hun  up  savage,  and  made  him  X  (croMi 
in  the  X-treme.'*  ^        ' 
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4  TAUB  KEITHKB  IN  NOB  OUT  OF  "BIAOKWOOl 


[Publiahed  in  the  BoutKem  lAterwry  Mettmger, 
tember,  1836.] 


O  tTMtbe  not,  euv— Moon's 

The  most  notorious  ill-fortune  must,  in 
end,  yield  to  the  untiring  courage  of  philosoj 
— as  the  most  stubborn  city  to  the  ceaseless  ■% 
lance  of  an  enemy.    Salmanezer,  as  we  hav 
in  the  holy  writings,  lay  three  years  bel 
Samaria;  yet  it  fell.    Sardanapalus— see  D 
cms — ^maintained  himself  seven  in  Nineveh ; 
to  no  purpose.    Troy  expired  at  the  close  of 
second  lustrum ;  and  Azoth,  as  Aristseus  decli 
upon  his  honor  as  a  gentleman,  opened  at 
her  gates  to  Psammitticus,  after  having  bai 
them  for  the  fifth  part  of  a  century.*  •  * 

"Thou  wretch! — ^thou  vixen! — ^thou  shrei 
said  I  to  my  wife  on  the  morning  after  our  v 
ding,  **thou  witch!— thou  hag  I— thou  whip; 
snapper! — ^tiiou  sink  of  iniquity! — ^thou  fi 
faced  quintessence  of  all  that  is  abominabl< 

•Cf.    "How  to  Write  a  Blackwood  Artlde,"  VoL  X,  pr 
•dltioa— EoiTOB. 

1» 
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thou— thou—  here  standing  upon  tiptoe,  seiz- 
ing her  by  the  throat,  and  placing  my  mouth 
close  to  her  ear,  I  was  preparing  to  launch  forth 
a  new  and  more  decided  epithet  of  opprobrium, 
which  diould  not  fail,  if  ejaculated,  to  convince 
her  of  her  insignificance,  when,  to  my  extreme 
horror  and  astonishment,  I  discovered  that  /  had 
lost  my  breath. 

The  phrases  **I  am  out  of  breath,"  "I  have 
lost  my  breath,"  etc.,  are  often  enough  repeated 
in  common  conversation ;  but  it  had  never  oc- 
carred  to  me  that  the  terrible  accident  of  which 
I  speak  could  bona  fide  and  actually  happen  I 

Imagine— that  is  if  you  have  a  fanciful  turn 

imagine,  I  say,  my  wonder— my  consternation— 
my  despair! 

There  is  a  good  genius,  however,  which  has 
never  entirely  deserted  me.  In  my  most  ungov- 
ernable moods  I  still  retain  a  sense  of  propriety, 
et  le  chemin  des  possums  me  conduit — as  Lord 
Edouard  in  the  "Julie"  says  it  did  him— d  la 
pkHosophie  veritable. 

Although  I  could  not  at  first  precisely  ascer- 
tain to  what  degree  the  occurrence  had  affected 
me,  I  determined  at  all  events  to  conceal  the  mat- 
ter from  my  wife,  until  further  experience 
Miould  discover  to  me  the  extent  of  this  my  un- 
heard of  calamity.  Altering  my  countenance, 
fterefore,  in  a  moment,  from  its  bepuffed  and 
oirtorted  appearance,  to  an  expression  of  arch 
and  coquettish  benignity,  I  gave  my  lady  a  oat 
on  the  one  cheek,  and  a  kiss  on  the  other,  and 
without  saying  one  syllable   (Furies  I  I  could 
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not),  left  her  astonished  at  my  drollery,  ai 
pirouetted  out  of  the  room  in  a  Pas  de  Ziph, 

Behold  me  then  safely  ensconced  in  my  p 
vate  boudoir,  a  fearful  instance  of  the  ill  con 
quences  attending  upon  irascibility — alive,  wi 
the  qualifications  of  the  dead— dead,  with  t 
propensities  of  the  living — an  anomaly  on  t 
face  of  the  earth — being  very  calm,  yet  breal 
less. 

Tes!  breathless.  I  am  serious  in  assertii 
that  my  breath  was  entirely  gone.  I  could  r 
have  stirred  with  it  a  feather  if  my  life  had  be 
at  issue,  or  sullied  even  the  delicacy  of  a  mirn 
Hard  fate! — ^yet  there  was  some  alleviation 
the  first  overwhelming  paroxysm  of  my  sorro 
I  found,  upon  trial,  that  the  powers  of  utteran 
which,  upon  my  inability  to  proceed  in  the  co 
versation  with  my  wife,  I  then  concluded  to  1 
totally  destroyed,  were  in  fact  only  partially  ii 
peded,  and  I  discovered  that  had  I,  at  that  inte 
esting  crisis,  dropped  my  voice  to  a  singular 
deep  guttural,  I  might  still  have  continued 
her  the  communication  of  my  sentiments;  th 
pitch  of  voice  (the  guttural)  depending,  I  fim 
not  upon  the  current  of  the  breath,  but  upon 
certain  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  tl 
throat. 

Throwing  myself  upon  a  chair,  I  remainc 
for  some  time  absorbed  in  meditation.  My  p 
flections,  be  sure,  were  of  no  consolatory  kinc 
A  thousand  vague  and  lachrymatory  fancies  too 
possession  of  my  soul — and  even  the  idea  of  su 
cide  flitted  across  my  brain;  but  it  is  a  trait  i 
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the  penrewity  of  human  nature  to  reject  the  ob- 
viouH  and  the  ready,  for  the  far-distant  and 
equivocal.  Thus  I  shuddered  at  self-murder  as 
the  most  decided  of  atrocities  while  the  tabby-cat 
purred  strenuously  upon  the  rug,  and  the  very 
water-dog  wheezed  assiduously  under  the  table ; 
each  taking  to  itself  much  merit  for  the  strength 
of  its  lungs,  and  all  obviously  done  in  derision  of 
loy  own  pulmonary  incapacity. 

Oppressed  with  a  tumult  of  vague  hopes  and 
fears,  I  at  length  heard  the  footsteps  of  my  wife 
descending  the  staircase.  Being  now  assured  of 
her  absence,  I  returned  with  a  palpitating  heart 
to  the  scene  of  my  disaster. 

Carefully  locking  the  door  on  the  inside,  I 
commetio'  d  a  vigorous  search.  It  was  possible, 
I  thon^  that,  concealed  in  some  obscure  cor- 
ner, or  ^  /king  in  some  closet  or  drawer,  might 
be  found  the  lost  object  of  my  inqui.  ^t  might 
have  a  vapory— it  might  even  have  u  ible 

form.  Most  philosophers,  upon  many  points  of 
philosophy,  are  still  very  unphilosophical.  Wil- 
liam Godwin,  however,  says  in  his  "Mandeville," 
that  "invisible  things  are  the  only  realities," 
and  this,  all  will  allow,  is  a  case  in  point.  I 
would  have  the  judicious  reader  pause  l^fore  ac- 
cusing such  asseverations  of  an  undue  quantum 
of  absurdity.  Anaxagoras,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, maintained  that  snow  is  black,  ar.d  this  I 
have  since  found  to  be  the  case. 

Long  and  earnestly  did  I  continue  the  inves- 
tigation: but  the  contemptible  reward  of  my 
industry  and  perseverance  proved  to  be  only  a 
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■et  of  false  teeth,  two  pair  of  hipi,  an  eye 
a  number  of  biUett-doux  from  Mr.  Winden 
to  my  wife.    I  might  as  well  here  observe 
this  conflrmation  of  my  lady's  partiality  for 
w.  occasioned  me  little  uneasiness.    That 
Lackobreath  should  admire  any  thing  so  dia 
lar  to  myself  was  a  natural  and  necessary 
I  am,  It  IS  well  known,  of  a  robust  and  corpi 
appearance,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhai 
mmutive  m  stature.    What  wonder,  then 
the  lath-like  tenuity  of  my  acquaintance, 
his  altitude,  which  has  grown  into  a  pro\ 
should  have  met  with  all  due  estimation  in 
«y««  01  Mrs.  Lackobreath.     '\f  to  return 

My  exertions,  as  I  have  fore  said,  pre 
fruitless.  Closet  after  closet— drawer  a 
drawer-comer  after  comer— were  scratin 
to  no  purpose.  At  one  time,  however,  I  thou 
myself  sure  of  my  prize,  havin-  in  mmmae 
a  dressinp-case,  accidentally  demolished  a  bo 
of  Grandjean  s  Oil  of  Archangels— which,  as 
agreeable  perfume,  I  here  take  the  liberty 
recommending. 

With  a  heavy  heart  I  returned  to  my  hour] 
—there  to  ponder  upon  some  method  of  elud 
my  wife  s  penetration,  until  I  could  make 
rangements  prior  to  my  leaving  the  country, 
*«  this  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind.  Ir 
foreign  climate,  being  unknown,  I  might  w 
some  probability  of  success,  endeavor  to  conci 
my  unhappy  calamity— a  calamity  calculat< 
even  more  than  beggj:ry,  to  estrange  the  aff< 
tions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  draw  down  up 
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the  wretch  the  well-merited  indignation  of  the 
virtuoua  and  the  happy.  I  was  not  long  in  hesi- 
tation.  Being  naturally  <|uiek,  I  committed  to 
memory  the  entire  tragedy  of  "Metamora."  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  recollect  that  in  the  ac- 
centuation of  this  drama,  or  at  least  of  such  por- 
tion of  it  as  is  allotted  to  ihe  hero,  th«  tones  of 
voice  m  which  I  found  myself  deficient  were 
altogether  unnecessary,  »ad  that  the  deep 
^ttural  was  expected  to  reign  monotonously 
throughout. 

I  practised  for  some  time  by  the  borders  of  a 
weU-frequented  marsh ;— herein,  however,  hav- 
ing  no  reference  to  a  similar  proceeding   of 
Demosthenes,  but  from  a  design  peculiarly  and 
conscientiously  my  own.     Thus  armed  at  aU 
points,  I  detennined  to  make  my  wife  believe 
that  I  was  suddenly  smitten  with  a  passion  for 
the  stage.    In  this,  I  succeeded  to  a  miracle ;  and 
to  every  question  or  suggestion  found  myself 
at  liberty  to  reply  in  my  most  frog-like  and 
sepulchral  tones  with  some  passage  from  the 
tragedy— any  portion  of  which,  as  I  soon  took 
great  pleasure  in  observing,  would  apply  equally 
well  to  any  particular  subject.    It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  in  the  delivery  of  such 
passages,  I  was  found  at  all  deficient  in  the  look- 
ing asquint— the  showing  my  teeth— the  working 
my  knees— the  shuffling  my  feet — or  in  any  of 
those  unmentionable  graces  which  are  now  justly 
considered  the  characteristics  of  a  popular  per- 
former.   To  be  sure  the-   spoke  of  confining  me 
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in  a  strait-jacket— but,  good  God!  they  n 
suspected  me  cf  having  lost  my  breath. 

Having  at  length  put  my  affairs  in  ord( 
took  my  seat  very  early  one  morning  in  the  i 

stage  for ,  giving  it  to  be  understood,  an 

my  acquamtances,  that  business  of  the  last 
portance  required  my  immediate  personal 
tendance  in  that  city. 

The  coach  was  crammed  to  repletion ;  bu 

the  uncertain  twilight  the  features  of  ray  c 

panions  could  not  be  distinguished.    With 

makmg  any  effectual  resistance,  I  suffered  i 

self  to  be  placed  between  two  gentlemen  of 

lossal  dimensions:  while  a  third,  of  a  size  larj 

requesting  pardon  for  the  liberty  he  was  ab 

to  take,  threw  himself  upon  my  body  at  i 

length,  and  falling  acleep  in  an  instant,  drowi 

all  my  guttural  ejaculations  for  relief,  in  a  sm 

which  would  have  put  to  blush  the  roarings 

the  bull  of  Phalaris.    Happily  the  state  of  i 

respiratory  faculties  rendered  suffocation  an  ; 

cident  entirely  out  of  the  question 

As,  however,  the  day  broke  more  distinctly 
our  approach  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  my  t( 
mentor  arising  and  adjusting  his  shirt-colli 
thanked  me  m  a  very  friendly  manner  for  r 
cmhty  Seemg  that  I  remained  motionless  (i 
my  limbs  were  dislocated  and  my  head  twisti 
on  one  side),  his  apprehensions  began  to  be  e 
cited;  and  arousing  the  rest  of  the  passengci 
he  communicated,  in  a  very  decided  manner  h 
opinion  that  a  dead  man  had  been  palmed  upc 
them  during  the  night  for  a  living  and  respci 
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lible  fellow-traveller;  here  giving  me  a  thump 
on  the  right  eye,  by  way  of  demonstrating  the 
truth  of  hi8  suggestion. 

Hereupon  all,  one  after  another  (there  were 
nine  in  company),  believed  it  their  duty  to  pull 
me  by  the  ear.  A  young  practising  physician, 
I  too,  having  applied  a  pocket-mirror  to  my  mouth, 
and  found  me  without  breath,  the  assertion  of 
my  prosecutor  was  pronounced  a  true  bill ;  and 
the  whole  party  expressed  a  determination  to 
endure  tamely  no  such  impositions  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  to  proceed  no  farther  with  any  such 
carcasses  for  the  present. 

I  was  here,  accordingly,  thrown  out  at  the  sign 
of  the  "Crow"  (by  which  tavern  the  coach  hap- 
pened to  be  passing) ,  without  meeting  with  any 
further  accident  than  the  breaking  of  both  my 
arms,  under  the  left  hind  wheel  of  the  vehicle. 
I  must  besides  do  the  driver  the  justice  to  state 
that  he  did  not  forget  to  throw  after  me  the 
largest  of  my  trunks,  which,  unfortunately  fall- 
ing on  my  head,  fractured  my  skull  in  a  manner 
at  once  interesting  and  extraordinary. 

The  landlord  of  the  "Crow,"  who  is  a  hospit- 
able man,  finding  that  my  trunk  contained  suffi- 
cient to  indemnify  him  for  any  little  trouble  he 
might  take  in  my  behalf,  sent  forthwith  for  a 
surgeon  of  his  acquaintance,  and  delivered  me 
to  his  care  with  a  bill  and  receipt  for  ten  dollars. 

The  purchaser  took  me  to  his  apartments  and 
commenced  operations  immediately.  Having 
cut  off  my  ears,  however,  he  discovered  signs  of 
animation.    He  now  rang  the  bell,  aud  sent  for 
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a  neighboring  apothecary  with  whom  to  c( 
in  the  emergency.  In  case  of  his  suspicions 
regard  to  my  existence  proving  ultimately 
rect,  he,  in  the  meantime,  made  an  incisi 
my  stomach,  and  removed  several  of  my  v 
for  private  dissection. 

The  apothecary  had  an  idea  that  I  was 
ally  dead.  This  idea  I  endeavored  to  coi 
kicking  and  plunging  with  all  my  might 
making  the  most  furious  contortions — foi 
operatio  is  of  the  surgeon  had,  in  a  measur 
stored  le  to  the  possession  of  my  faculties, 
however,  was  attributed  to  the  effects  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  wherewith  the  apothecary 
is  really  a  man  of  information,  performed 
eral  curious  experiments,  in  which,  from  mj 
sonal  share  in  their  fulfillment,  I  could  not 
feeling  deeply  interested.  It  was  a  souri 
mortification  to  me  nevertheless,  that  althoi 
made  several  attempts  at  conversation,  my 
ers  of  speech  were  so  entirely  in  abeyance, 
I  could  not  even  open  my  mouth;  much 
then,  make  reply  to  some  ingenious  but  fan 
theories  of  which,  under  other  circumsta 
my  minute  acquaintance  with  the  Hippocr 
pathology  would  have  afforded  me  a  ready 
futation. 

Not  being  able  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
practitioners  rtmanded  me  for  further  exar 
tion.  I  was  taken  up  into  a  garret;  and 
Burgeon's  lady  having  accommodated  me 
drawers  and  stockings,  the  surgeon  himself 
tened  my  hands,  and  tied  up  my  jaws  wi 
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pocket-handkerchief— then  bolted  the  door  on 
the  outside  as  he  hurried  to  his  dinner,  leaving 
me  alone  to  silence  and  to  meditation. 

I  now  discovered  to  my  extreme  delight  that  I 
could  have  spoken  had  not  my  mouth  been  tied 
np  with  the  pocket-handkerchief.  Consoling 
myself  with  this  reflection,  I  was  mentally  re- 
peating some  passages  of  the  "Omnipresence  of 
the  Deity,"  as  is  my  custom  before  resigning  my- 
self to  sleep,  when  two  cats,  of  a  greedy  and  vi- 
tuperative turn,  entering  at  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
leaped  up  with  a  flourish  d  la  Catalani,  and 
alighting  opposite  one  another  on  my  visage,  be- 
took themselves  to  indecorous  contention  for  the 
paltry  consideration  of  my  nose. 

But,  as  the  loss  of  his  ears  proved  the  means 
of  "levating  to  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  the  Magian 
or  lige-Gush  of  Persia,  and  as  the  cutting  oflf 
lus  nose  gave  Zopyrus  possession  of  Babylon,  so 
the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  of  my  countenance 
proved  the  salvation  of  my  body.  Aroused  by 
the  pain,  and  burning  with  indignation,  I  burst, 
at  a  single  effort,  the  fastenings  and  the  ban- 
dage. Stalking  across  the  room  I  cast  a  glance 
of  contempt  at  the  belligerents,  and  throwing 
open  the  sash  to  their  extreme  horror  and  dis- 
appointment, precipitated  myself,  very  dexterw 
onsly,  from  the  window. 

The  mail-robber  W ,  to  whom  I  bore  a 

singular  resemblance,  was  at  this  moment  pass- 
ing from  the  city  jail  to  the  scaffold  erected  for 
his  execution  in  the  suburbs.  His  extreme  in- 
finnity  and  long-continued  ill-health  had  ob- 
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tained  him  the  privilege  of  remaining  mmi 
acled;  and  habited  in  his  gallows  costume-H 
yeiy  similar  to  my  own,— he  lay  at  full  leni 
m  the  bottom  of  the  hangman's  cart  (wh 
happened  to  be  under  the  windows  of  the  s 
geon  at  the  moment  of  my  precipitation)  wi 
out  any  other  guard  than  the  driver,  who  \ 
asleep,  and  two  recruits  of  the  sixth  infant 
who  were  drunk. 
As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  I  alit  upon  my  f 

withm  the  vehicle.    W ,  who  was  an  aci 

fellow,  perceived  his  opportunity.  Leaping 
umnediately,  he  bolted  out  behind,  and  tumi 
down  an  alley,  was  out  of  sight  in  the  twinkli 
of  an  eye.  The  recruits,  aroused  by  the  bust 
could  not  exactly  comprehend  the  merits  of  t 
transaction.  Seeing,  however,  a  man,  the  pi 
cise  counterpart  of  the  felon,  standing  uprig 
in  the  cart  before  their  eyes,  they  were  of  t 

opmion  that  the  rascal  (meaning  W )  w 

aiter  making  his  escape,  (so  they  express* 
themselves,)  and,  having  communicated  th 
opmion  to  one  another,  they  took  each  a  drai 
imd  then  knocked  me  down  with  the  biitt.en( 
of  their  muskets. 

It  was  not  long  ere  we  arrived  at  the  place  ( 
destmation.  Of  course  nothing  could  be  said  i 
my  defense.  Hanging  was  my  inevitable  fate, 
resigned  myself  thereto  with  a  feeling  half  sti 
pid,  half  acrimonious.  Being  little  of  a  cynic, 
had  all  the  sentiments  of  a  dog.  The  hangmai 
however,  adjusted  the  noose  about  my  neck.  Tl 
drop  felL 
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I  forbear  to  depict  my  sensations  upon  the  gal- 
lows; although  here,  undoubtedly,  I  could  speak 
to  the  point,  and  it  is  a  topic  upon  which  nothing 
has  been  well  said.  In  fact,  to  write  upon  such  a 
theme  it  is  necessary  to  have  been  hanged.  Every 
author  should  confijae  himself  to  matters  of  expe- 
rience. Thus  Mark  Antony  composed  a  treatise 
yipon  getting  drunk. 

I  may  just  mention,  however,  that  die  I  did 
Qot.  My  body  was,  but  I  had  no  breath  to  be, 
Bospended ;  and  but  for  the  knot  under  my  left 
ear  (which  had  the  feel  of  a  military  stock)  I 
dare  say  that  I  -should  have  experienced  very  lit- 
tle inconvenience.  As  for  the  jerk  given  to  my 
neck  upon  the  falling  of  the  drop,  it  merely 
proved  a  corrective  to  the  twist  afforded  me  by 
the  fat  gentleman  in  the  coach. 

For  good  reasons,  however,  I  did  my  best  to 
give  the  crowd  the  worth  of  their  trouble.  My 
convulsions  were  said  to  be  extraordinary.  My 
spasms  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  beat.  The 
populace  encored.  Several  gentlemen  swooned; 
and  a  multitude  of  ladies  were  carried  home  in 
hysterica.  Pinxit  availed  himself  of  tJie  oppor- 
ttinity  to  retouch,  from  a  sketch  taken  upon  the 
spot,  his  admirable  painting  of  the  "Maxsyas 
ftiyed  alive." 

When  I  had  afforded  sufficient  amusement,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  remove  my  body  from  the 
gttllows— this  the  more  especially  as  the  real  cul- 
piit  had  in  the  meantime  been  retaken  and  rec- 
ognized, a  fact  which  I  was  so  unlucky  as  not  to 
know. 
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Much  ^pathy  was,  of  course,  exercise 
my  behalf,  and  as  no  one  made  claim  to 
corpse,  it  was  ordered  that  I  should  be  inte 
in  a  public  vault. 

Here,  after  due  interval,  I  was  deposited, 
sexton  departed,  and  I  was  left  alone.   A  lin 
Marston's  "Malcontent"— 

Deattt's  a  good  fellcw  tnd  ke^w  op«i  bo«a»— 

Struck  me  at  that  moment  as  a  palpable  lie. 

I  knocked  oflF,  however,  the  lid  of  my  co 
and  stepped  out.  The  place  was  dreadfi 
dreaiy  and  damp,  and  I  became  troubled  t 
ennut.  By  way  of  amusement,  I  felt  my  i 
among  the  numerous  coffins  ranged  in  or 
around.  I  lifted  them  down,  one  by  one,  i 
breakmg  open  their  lids,  busied  myself  in  spe 
lations  about  the  mortality  within. 

"ThiV*  I  soliloquized,  tumbling  over  a  c 
cass,  puflfy,  bloated,  and  rotund-  "this'  has  be 
no  doubt,  m  every  sense  of  the  word,  an  unhar 
--an  unfortunate  man.  It  has  been  his  tern 
lot  not  to  walk  but  to  waddle-to  pass  throi] 
life  not  like  a  human  being,  but  like  an  elephi 
—not  like  a  man,  but  like  a  rhinoceros. 

His  attempts  at  getting  on  have  been  mi 

t^^au?%^^^  ^'^  circumgyratory  proceeding! 
palpable  failure.  Taking  a  step  forward,  it  i 
been  his  misfortune  to  take  two  toward  the  rigl 

flV  !r**^.T^'^  *^®  *^**-  H«  studies  have  be 
confined  to  the  poetry  of  Crabbe.  He  can  ha 
no  Idea  of  the  wonder  of  a  pirouette.  To  him 
pas  de  papxllon  has  been  an  abstract  concoptio 
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fle  has  never  ascended  the  summit  of  a  hill.  He 
has  never  viewed  from  any  steeple  the  glories  of 
a  metropolis.  Heat  has  been  his  mortal  enemy. 
In  the  dog-days  his  days  have  been  the  days  of  a 
dog.  Therein,  he  has  dreamed  of  flames  and  suf- 
focation—of mountains  upon  moimtains — of 
Peiion  upon  Ossa.  He  was  short  of  breath— to 
say  all  in  a  word,  he  was  short  of  breath.  He 
thought  it  extravagant  to  play  upon  wind-instru- 
ments. He  was  the  inventor  of  self-moving  fans, 
wind-sails,  and  ventilators.  He  patronized  Du 
Pont  the  bellows-maker,  and  he  died  miserably  in 
attempting  to  smoke  a  cigar.  His  was  a  case  in 
which  I  feel  a  deep  interest— a  lot  in  which  I 
sincerely  sympathize. 

"But  here,"— said  I— "here"— and  I  dragged 
spitefully  from  its  receptacle  a  gaunt,  tall  and 
peculiar-looking  form,  whose  remarkable  appear- 
ance struck  me  with  a  sense  of  unwelcome  fa- 
miliarity—**  here  is  a  wretch  entitled  to  no  earth- 
ly commiseration. ' '  Thus  saying,  in  order  to  ob- 
tam  a  more  distinct  view  of  my  subject,  I  applied 
my  thumb  and  forefinger  to  its  nose,  and  causing 
It  to  assume  a  sitting  position  upon  the  ground, 
held  it  thus,  at  the  length  of  my  arm,  while  I  con- 
tinued my  soliloquy. 

—"Entitled,"  I  repeated,  "to  no  earthly  com- 
miseration. Who  indeed  would  think  of  compas- 
sionatmg  a  shadow?  Besides,  has  he  not  had  his 
full  share  of  the  blessings  of  mortality?  He  was 
the  originator  of  tall  monuments— shot-towers— 
lightning-rods— Lombardy  poplars.  His  treat- 
ise upon  'Shades  and  Shadows'  has  immortalized 
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him.  He  edited  with  distinguished  abilitj 
last  edition  of  'South  on  the  Bones.'  He 
early  to  college  and  studied  pneumatics.  He 
came  home,  talked  eternally,  and  played  i 
the  French-horn.  He  patronized  the  bag-p 
Captain  Barclay,  who  walked  against  '1 
would  not  walk  against  him.  Windham  and 
breath  were  his  favorite  writers;  his  fav 
artist,  Phiz.  He  died  gloriously  while  inhj 
gasr-levique  flatu  corrumpitur,  like  the  / 
pudicitiw.  in  Hieronymus.*  He  was  indu 
bly  a " 

"How    can   youT — how — can — ^yout" h 

rupted  the  object  of  my  animadversions,  gas] 
for  breath,  and  tearing  off,  with  a  desperate  e 
tion,  the  bandage  around  its  jaws— "how 
you,  Mr.  Lackobreath,  be  so  infernally  cruel  i 
pinch  me  in  that  manner  by  the  nose?  Did 
not  see  how  they  had  fastened  up  my  moul 
and  you  must  kaow— if  you  know  any  thin 
how  vast  a  superflv  ty  of  breath  I  have  to  disj 
of !  If  you  do  not  know,  however,  sit  down 
you  shall  see.  In  my  situation  it  is  really  a  pi 
relief  to  be  able  to  open  one's  mouth — to  be^j 
to  expatiate — to  be  able  to  communicate  wit 
person  like  yourself,  who  do  not  think  youri 
called  upon  at  every  period  to  interrupt 
thread  of  a  gentleman's  discourse.  Interrupti 
are  annoying  and  should  undoubtedly  be  al 
ished — don't  you  think  so? — ^no  reply,  I  beg  y 

^U.^^  *■?.*'*  ^«'»*'»<«  ^o»»«  pvdicitite.et  quasi  flot  pulcl 
nmui,  ctto  ad  levem  marcessit  auram,  levique  fiatu  corruti 
tur,  tnuxime,  etc — Hleronymua  ad  SalviniuQ. 
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•"■HM  person  is  enough  to  be  speaking  at  a  time. 
—I  shall  be  done  by  and  by,  and  then  you  may 
begin. — How  the  devil,  sir,  did  you  get  into  this 
placet — not  a  word  I  beseech  you — been  here 
some  time  myself— terrible  accident  1— heard  of 
it,  I  suppose? — awful  calamity  I— walking  under 
your  windows — some  short  while  ago— about  the 
time  you  were  stage-struck — horrible  occurrence  I 
—heard  of  'catching  one's  breath,'  eh t— hold 
your  tongue  I  tell  you! — I  caught  somebody 
dBe's! — had  always  too  much  of  my  own — ^met 
Blab  at  the  corner  of  the  street— wouldn't  give 
me  a  chance  for  a  word — couldn't  get  in  a  syl- 
lable edgeways — attacked,  consequently,  with 
epilepsia — Blab  made  his  escape — damn  all  fools ! 
—they  took  me  up  for  dead,  and  put  me  in  this 
place— pretty  doings  all  of  them !— heard  all  you 
Bsid  about  me — every  word  a  lie — horrible! — 
—  wonderful  I  —  outrageous !  —  hideous !  —  in- 
eomprehensible !— et  cetera— et  cetera — et  cetera 

-<t  cetera ** 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  my  astonishment 
at  so  unexpected  a  discourse ;  or  the  joy  with 
which  I  became  gradually  convinced  that  the 
breath  so  fortunately  caught  by  the  gentleman 
(whom  I  soon  recognized  as  my  neighbor  Wind- 
enough)  was,  in  fact,  the  identical  expiration 
mislaid  by  myself  in  the  conversation  with  my 
wife.  Time,  place,  and  circumstance  rendered  it 
8  matter  beyond  question.  I  did  not,  however, 
immediately  release  my  hold  upon  Mr.  "W.'s  pro- 
boscis—not  at  least  during  the  long  period  in 
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which  tiie  inventor  of  Lombardy  poplars  c< 
ued  to  favor  me  with  his  explanations. 

In  this  respect  I  was  actuated  by  that  hal 
prudence  which  has  ever  been  mv  predomin 
rii 'v  .  "°ected  that  many  difficulties  i 
still  he  in  the  path  of  my  preservation  \ 
only  extreme  exertion  on  my  part  would  be 
to  surmount.  Many  persons,  I  considered 
prone  to  estimate  commodities  in  their  posse 
—however  valueless  to  the  then  proprietor- 
eyer  troublmme,  or  d-^treasing—in  direct 
with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  o 
from  their  attainment,  or  by  themselves 

S?^  M  *''5?°^^''*-    ^'«^^  ^ot  this  be  the 
with  Mr.  WmdenoughT    In  displaying  an: 

mg  to  get  rid  might  I  not  lay  myilf  open  tc 
exactions  of  his  avarice!  There  are  scoSndre 
this  world  I  remembered  with  a  sigh,  who 
not  scruple  to  take  unfair  opportunities 
IZ  ?,^.^^t;^o«'.  neighbor,  and  (this  remar 
from  Epictetus)  it  is  precisely  at  that  time  m 
men  are  most  anxious  to  throw  off  the  burde^ 
their  own  calamities  that  they  feel  the  W 
sirpus  of  relieving  them  in  othera  * 

Upon  considerations  similar  to  these  and  i 
^tT^^'^y.J"^^  '^P^^  the  nose  oTkr  TV 

inrlioio^  '' ..  ^  ^^°  ^"  »  to^e  of  the  deei 
^S    r      r°**f  ^  ^  double-winded  id 
^^h^^'''''  ""^"^  ^^'^  **^^e  iniquities  it 
tio^iij*/r  *^*«"^  ^th  a  twofold  respi 
tion-^ost  thou,  I  say,  presume  to  address  me 
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the  fkmiliar  language  of  an  old  acquaintance  t— 
•I  lie,'  fowoothl  and  'hold  my  tongue/  to  bo 
iiire  J— pretty  convenation  indeed,  to  a  gentle- 
man with  a  single  breath  I— all  thia,  too,  when  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  relieve  the  calamity  under 
which  thou  doat  so  justly  suffer— to  curtail  the 
inpernnities  of  thine  unhappy  respiration." 

Like  Brutus,  I  paused  for  a  reply— with 
which,  like  a  tornado,  Mr.  Windenough  immedi- 
ately  overwhelmed  me.  Protestation  followed 
upon  protestation,  and  apology  upon  apology 
There  were  no  terms  with  which  he  was  unwifil 
ing  to  comply,  and  there  were  none  of  which  I 
failed  to  take  the  fullest  advantage. 

Preliminaries  being  at  length  arranged,  my  ao- 
quamtance  delivered  me  the  respiration;  for 
which  (having  carefully  examined  it)  I  gave  him 
afterward  a  receipt 

I  am  aware  that  by  many  I  shall  be  held  to 
blame  for  speaking  in  a  manner  so  cursory,  of  a 
^ansaction  so  impalpable.  It  will  be  thought 
ttat  I  should  have  entered  more  minutely  into 
the  details  of  an  occurrence  by  which— and  this 
IS  very  true— much  new  light  might  be  thrown 
npon  a  highly  interesting  branch  of  physical 
philosophy. 

To  all  this  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  reply.  A 
i  ^  *rfc  °^^  answer  which  I  am  permitted  to 
make.  There  were  circumstances—hut  I  think  it 
much  safer  upon  consideration  to  say  as  little  as 
possible  about  an  affair  so  delicate— so  delicate, 
I  repeat,  and  at  the  time  involving  the  mterests 
01 » tmrd  party  whose  sulphurous  resentment  I 
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have  not  the  leaat  dcdre^  tt  thte  mum 
onrring. 

We  were  not  long  after  thk  nnniMiij  §nm 
mant  in  effecting  an  eeeepe  from  the  dnmraoQ 
theeraolchre.  llie  united  itrength  of  our  re 
eitated  voieea  waa  aoon  auffieientljr  appar 
SouBors,  the  Whig  editor,  republiahed  a  b^» 
upon  "the  nature  and  origin  of  tubterrar 
noM^"  A  reply— rejoinder-eonfutation— 
juatiflcation— followed  in  the  oolumni  of  a  D 
ocratic  gazette.  It  waa  not  until  the  openini 
the  vault  to  decide  the  oontroveragr,  that  the 
pearance  of  Mr.  Windenough  and  myself  pro 
both  parties  to  have  been  decidedly  in  the  wtq 

I  cannot  conclude  these  detaila  of  some  v 
■inguJar  passages  in  a  life  at  all  times  eufficler 
eventful,  without  again  reoaOling  to  the  attent 
of  the  reader  the  merits  of  that  indiscrimin 
philosophy  which  is  a  sure  and  ready  shi 
against  those  shafts  of  calamity  which  ( 
neither  be  seen,  felt,  nor  fuUy  understood, 
was  in  the  spirit  of  this  wisdom  that,  amonjr  i 
ancient  Hebrews,  it  waa  believed  the  gat^ 
Heaven  would  be  inevitably  opened  to  that  s 
ner,  or  sain*,  who,  with  good  lungs  and  impli 
confidence,  should  vociferate  the  word  ''Amen 
It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  wisdom  that,  wher 
peat  plague  raged  at  Athens,  and  every  mee 
had  been  m  yam  attempted  for  its  removal.  Ei 
menides,  as  Laertius  relates,  in  his  second  bo< 
of  that  philosopher,  advig,jd  the  erection  of 
Bhnne  and  temple  "to  the  proper  God. " 
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